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PREFACE 



In the present work I have endeavoured to apply 
the historical and scientific methods of Tobler's 
Versbau to a concise yet complete history of French 
versification, without any pretence, however, of rival- 
lii^ his minute scholarship or hia wealth of detail. 
But instead of confining myself to the treatment of 
certain phases of the subject only ', and of devotii^ 
my attention chiefly to the Old French period, 
I have dealt most fully with the period extendti^ 
from Marot to the present day, and have included 
several chapters omitted byTobler, and discussed fully 
certain points in others which he has only skimmed 
or to which he is content to give a passing reference. 

Yet, though the character of the work I proposed 
to myself precluded any detailed examination of 
medieval French versification, the continuity of the 
subject aeemed to require a complete if succinct ex- 
position of the laws of Old and Middle French 
versification. In this part of my work I found, as 
was to be expected, that Tobler's results had almost 
invariably to be accepted, yet I considered it necessary 
to make them my own and to corroborate them by 
new examples from my own reading in order properly 

> Apart iTom the Introductioo, Tobler's Fersiau c<Hi<alas only foni 
chapters, deiliog re»pe«ively with sjlUbitm, the bterior strncture of 
the line, bittiu, EUid rime. 
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to estimate their scope and appreciate their relative 
importance in the subsequent development of French 
verse ^. 

On the other hand I venture to think that the 
part of my book dealing with the period from Marot 
to Verlaine will be found to contain a full and 
accurate presentment of the problems involved in the 
study of more modern French versification, based 
on the results of modern scholarship and a personal 
investigation of the sources. I trust also that the 
treatment of those portions of older French versifi- 
cation omitted by the author of the Versbau, with 
r^ard to which I have had to rely almost exclusively 
on my own research, may be considered equally 
satisfactory. 

As the different authorities I have utilized are 
enumerated in the Bihliograpky prefixed to the book, 
I may be excused for mentioning here only those to 
which I have constantly referred. Of these I have 
derived most help from Stengel's admirable contri- 
bution to Grober's Grundriss, while of the disserta- 
tions and papers accessible to me the most useful 
were Langlois' De artibus rkeioricae rkythmicae in 
Francia ante litterarum renovalionem edttts, and 
Zscha%'s Die VersUhren von Fabri, Du Pont and 
Sibilet, whose conclusions, however, I was in nearly 
every case able to check or supplement from a first- 
hand acquaintance with the most important early 
French treatises on poetry. I also found Souriau's 
UHmluHon du vers franfais au xvi^ sikle useful, 

> I mwj say that sach bss been mj' practice tbrougboDt >s regards the 
eiamplei ; in the few cases where I have departed ftom that course 
I bave duly acknowledged my sonrce. 
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and frequently consulted, seldom without profit, 
Bellanger's Etudes sur la rime franfoise, and Jean- 
roy's Les origines de la po/ste lyrique en France au 
moyen-dge. Occasional reference has likewise been 
made to the standard French manuals — Quicherat, 
Beo^ de Fouquiferes, De Gramont, &c. — but, as their 
treatment of the subject differs diametrically from the 
one here adopted, the debt I owe them is not large. 
In fact it is in that diveigence of treatment that lies 
my chief excuse for the publication of the present 
work. 

It will be noticed that I have not included a 
chapter on the origins of Romance metres. TTie 
omission is intentional, and due to the conviction that 
no advantage could accrue, in a book of this scope, 
from the discussion of problems which are as yet not 
only far from settled, but which indeed have not 
advanced much beyond the purely hypothetical. On 
the other hand, it seemed to me that it was no longer 
possible to ignore the reforms advocated and carried 
out by the group of the Symbolists during the last 
twenty years. These reforms, inspired as they are 
in the main by the laudable intention of doing away 
with the glaring antagonism existing between the 
traditional canons of French versification and modem 
pronunciation (as a consequence of which French 
verses are frequently only true on paper), have made 
it difficult, if not impossible, for future poets to write 
verses according to rules justified three htmdred years 
ago, but which have since become meaningless or 
only serve to disturb poetic Aythm. 

If I am taken to task for having devoted too much 
space to the poems with a fixed form, my answer is 
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that the incomplete and — as far as certain of these 
forms are concerned— positively misleading state- 
ments in the existing standard treatises are respon- 
sible. In other cases I have felt bound to insist on 
certain points, obvious enough to a Frenchman, in 
the interests of English students. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that no normaliza- 
tion of the orthogxAphy has been attempted in the 
citations from older French ; in all cases the spelling 
of the various editions quoted has been adopted with 
the slight modification that consonantic i and » are 
replaced by the lettres ramistes j and v (as in modem 
spelling), and the acute accent placed on e whenever 
its insertion made for clearness. 

There remains the pleasant task of thanking Pro- 
fessors T. F. Tout and James Tait of Owens College, 
whose kindly advice did much to encourage me in 
my task. Thanks are also due to Mr. E. E. Kellett, 
of the Leys School, for valuable suggestions, and to 
Mr. A. R. Amsworth, of King's College, Cambridge, 
for reading through a large part of the proofs. 

L. E, Kastner. 
Manchbstbb, March, 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 

PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION 

A VERSE can be defined as a series of words united by 
2 rhythm or succession of times divisible into measures 
which by their disposition give pleasure to the ear. While 
the poetic rhythm of the classical languages depends princi- 
pally on the quantity of the syllables, and that of the Germanic 
languages on their intensity, in the Romance tongues, and 
consequently in French, the rhythm of poetry is chiefly 
based on a fixed number of syllables in each line regardless 
of their quantity, together with the addition of rime (asso- 
nance or vowel-rime at first and later full rime), which serves 
the purpose of indicating more forcibly the end of the line 
or rhythmical entity. Yet French verse is in a measure 
accentual in so far that the last soimded syllable of the line 
must be a stressed syllable, as also the last sounded syllable 
immediately preceding the cesural pause. The place of the 
other accents ', however, is free, and it is largely to this 
freedom in the disposition of the accents, other than that at 
the cesura and at the end of the line, that French versification 
owes one of its chief advantages — the multiplicity of possible 
rhythmical periods and combinations. If, for example, the 
opening lines of Racine's Alhalie are eEamined : 

Oni, je vi^Ds dans son temple | sdoier ri:ieniet; 
Je viina Bel6n rnsage | antique et solena^l, 

• The word accent is used thronghont in the sense of tenic accent or 
slress-accent. Freacb words are accented on tbe last syllable {^donnir), 
bnt if the last syllable is mnte the accent falls on the pennltimate or last 
i,fiitiM\f(iXtsa.t[dinnt,dirtncs,dinnmi). Those woids that are accented 
on the last syllable ate termed oxytmic, and those that are accented oa 
tbe last syllable but one, pamxytomc. A prcparaxytonxc is a word 
accented on the syllable before the penultimate, but such words are 
unknown to Fieach, and only occur in certain of the Romance languages, 
□olably in Italian. In French veisification an oiytoDic word is Jcnown 
ai mastvliiu, and a paioxytonic word as feminine, irrespective of their 
{frammalical gender. 
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3 PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH VERSinCATION 

it will be noUced that {a) the number of syllables is the same 
in both lines', {&) that both the lines have an accented 
syllable at the cesura and at the end of the line, but {c) that 
the second line has not the same number of stress- accents as 
the first. 

To sum up, the fundamenlal principles of French verse 
are (i) syllabism, (z) rime, and (3) to a certain extent 
accentuation, and so closely are they united and related 
that all attempts — fortunately only isolated experiments* — 
to write French verses without the strict observance of these 
three principles have ended in failure. Finally it should be 
noticed that the laws which govern the accentuation of 
single French words do not necessarily apply when these 
words are united in the sentence. On the contrary, in the 
living enchainment of the sentence it frequently happens, 
under the impulse of emotion or for the sake of emphasis, 
that the normal accentuation is disturbed by the action of 
the so-called acceni oraioire' (or accenl empkatique, as it is 
sometimes called), through which the accent is not infre- 
quently placed on words that are usually unstressed, or 
shifted on to a syllable which under ordinary circumstances 
only bears a secondary accent. 

Thus in the following lines from Racine's Andromaqut, in 
which Hermione after having egged on Orestes to murder 
Pyrrbus turns round on him and bitterly reproaches him 
for the deed, the normal accentuation would be modified as 
folbws under the play of the emotions, although, in a matter 
where a good deal depends on subjective treatment, it is 
certain that no two readers would invariably agree in the 
accentuation of all the words of the same passage ; 

Tais-loi, pirfide, 
Et D'Impnte qu'i t<Si ton liclie piniclde. 
Va faice chez Ui Giecs idmirei ta liiienr; 
Va, je la d^Tone, et hi me fais horreni. 

' TUsii not true of strophic poetry; see chap. ix. 

' Foi such experiment! see cb&p. xi. 

* The impottance of the accent oraioire has been cleailj demonitrated 
bf G. Paiii in his £tude sur U riU dt i'cucait latin dans la langia 
fratt{aise. He nuns up hit viewbyaajdng (p. 17): La langut /ranfoise 
a dtDiloffi ks accents setendaires aux dipins dt Tcuctnt friiwifial et 
dtnrU A t accenl eratoire une fmissoHci txccptunnille ; lUe a, en «n mot, 
effacf Paccmt tenipu, autant que lui a ftrruit la niccsiiti dt a 
funiU a It caraclire de ses mels. 
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PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION 3 

Batbare, qa*ss-ta bit? >vec quelle furie 

As-tu UiDch^ 1e conn d'nne a belle vie? 

Atcz-toos pa, cmeb, I'lmmoler aujonid'bni, 

SuiB que tout Tolre lang le aoulerit pour IniT 

Mais pule: de Moa lort <jui t'a rendu Tirbltre? 

Poiirquoi rasussiner? qn'a-t-il fait? k qail title? 

Qal te I'a dit? (Act v. Sc. 3.) 
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CHAPTER II 
THE COUNTING OF SYLLABLES 

L Thk e mute (-*, -es, -mi), which ought more properly 

to be termed the feminine t, at the end of the line is never 

counted in scansion. Thus the following lines : 

Seigneni dans cet aven deponilU d'artlfice ; (RaciDc.) 

Faimi lea noirs d^seiti et les momes silences ; (V. Hugo.) 
Et les vastes earn se lemnent; (Ilnd.) 

are scanned thus, without taking into account the feminine 

endings (-c, -es, -ent) : 

Sei-gneDr-dan<et-ta-ven-d^pOQ-j>e-dar-ti- fie' ; 
Far-mi-tes-noi w-di-serts-e t-leE-mot-nw-si-leoc* j 
Et-Ies-va3-teB-eaiix-se-re-mu' '. 

' Thus altboogh the iiist and second of the lines quoted above 
really cootain thirteen syllables and one syllable more than the following 
line, for example : 

Le fanx est loajours fade, eonuyeax, langnisaont, 
they are both known as dodecasyilabic lines {Alexaadriaes), the line 
with an oxytonic or mascultHe tenniuatioii biing tbe noimal line in 
French and that which gives its name to each class ofvene. Never- 
theless the two mast not be looked apon as ideotical in any way oi 
interchangeable, bat as different species of one and the same Terse. 
Ilaliaa, on the other band, proceeds in exactly the opposite fashion. 
In that language, as also ia Spanish, the feminine syllable at the end of 
the line is counted, and it is the line with a paioxytonic oi fiminitu 
ending which is looked opon as the nonnal line. CoDseqnently a line 
containing the same number of ^llables as a French fiminint deca- 
syllabic line, for example, is called endccasillabo \a Italian ; 

Vinse le crude imm&gini di mtirte ; 
and a masculine endecaiillalKi is known as eadteasillabo tritnce (truncated) 
as opposed to the normal endtcasillabe fiano, iMcause It only contain! 
ten syllables in reality : 

La c6ppU all6r fra quelle bistie enlr6. 

But on the other band, as Italian possesses proparoxytonic woids oi 

faral* sdruccUlt (gliding), a* tbey are called lo that language {fdfito. 
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n. Mute e not followed by -s or -nt is elided in the body 
of the line if the nest word begins with a vowel or h mute : 
Dit-OD qaell(e) Bveiittu(«) a tennlnt m jonnT (Radoe.) 
Leat(«) et moll« Hviir(«) am lOM^ax ptunDoniits. 

(V. HnjoO 
It should be noticed that stops do not in any vay affect 
elision : 

Le vent imp^tneux qni soufflait dans let voiles 
L'envelopp^) ; iioaa.i{e), et loin des nulelots, 
Elle tomb(£), cite cri(<), eUe est bd sein des flots. 

(A. Chdnier.) 
Mott(e) ! et moi, je sais li, sinpide qui I'appelU. (V. Hd£o.) 

III. Before the so-called h aspir/emvxt f cannot be elided. 
Thus the following line of Racine : 

Quelle honte pont moi, quel triompbe poor Ini, 
scans as follows : 

Quel-le-wi-te-ponr-mol-qnel-lri-om-phe-ponr-lul. 
But as the h atpirfe has been silent since the end of the 
seventeenth century, a few poets have Bometimes taken the 
liberty of eliding e before it : 

Biea que yolre parente, eBt-ell(<) bors de ces lieni. 

(Corneille '.) 
Anralt readn comme eax leui dieu iaiia(e) halssable. 

(Voltaire, Alsire, Act i. Sc. i.) 

The rule is that onze, onziime, oul, ouate should be treated 
as if they began with h aspirate, but occasionally Tonzt and 
Fonziime are found in certain poets, while there are also 
examples of out treated in the same way : 

Tn r«» tvrmi poor moi, Ma8carill(«) t— Ooi, pour vons. 

(Moliire, (Eutira, i. 131, 394.) 

firdono), an mdeeoHUahe endiag with one of thoK words renllj' consists 
of twelve sjUables, and is known as tndecasillata sdruccialo : 
L'invidia, figlinol mfo, si itissa licera. 

The came applies of coDise to the other kinds of lines. 

I-aally, it sbonld be mmtioiied that verH hi- or even quadrisdruccieU 
■re possible in Italian, though little nied, as that language bIk possesses 
words in which the tonic accent ia followed bj^ three or even as many as 
five atonic fjllables, 

' Quoted by Qoicherat, p. 57, note 3. 
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Oi again: 



IV. The elision of mute e before a following vowel or 
i mute sometimes takes place, contrary to spelling and 
pronunciation, in the case of the enclitic pronoun !e : 

Cert de Lion qn'il parle, e>coiiton»i(*) nn pen dire. 

(Gamier, BradamenU, 1. 1013.) 
Laiisei-/'^) an mobs ignoier qne c'est vons. 

(Voltaire, Enfant Frodigui, Act It, Sc. 3,) 
C(>npe-/(«) en qnatre, et nets Its morceam dans U nappe. 

(A. de Musset, Prem. PeltUs, p. 53.) 

This elision of the e of the pronoun k often produces 
a most jarring sound to the ear : 

Coiidamiiet-/(«) i ramende, et s'jl le casse, an Tooet. 

(Racine, Plaideun, Act ii. Sc. 13.) 

For this reason theorists recommend that this le after an 
imperative and before a vowel or h mute should be avoided 
as much as possible. 

V. The elision of the so-called e mute is obligatory in 
Modem French whenever such elision is possible, but in 
O. F. the elision of that letter was optional in the case of 
the monosyllabic words ne (Lat. nee), que, se (Lat. si), st 
(Lat. sic), ce, Aadj'e: 

Sans espargnier or ne argenL (Rutebenf, p. 3 1 ■) 

N'en vonl entrer en pled n'en reepuni «'ea retret, 

{SI. 7%tmas, L 845.) 
Qii'ea dites vosf gut 11 vo» semble? (Rntebeuf, p. 30.) 

Sod cnei dit que il anra honte. (_Retiart, i. p. 13.) 

Se 11 voB demande la terre. (Ratebenf, p. 33.) 

.Til pent, volantiers se de««mbre. {Ivain, L 1866.) 

Si a eaploitii come lages. (Ibid., 1. 189S.) 

.S'eit a lai venue mont tost. (Ibid., 1. 1361.) 

Ce eat d'Amile et d'Amis le baron. {Amii et Amiles, L ii.) 
Por ^e«t cil sages qui s'en pftioe. (Rutebenf, p. 35.) 

Mes taltije al *i grant fein. (Reitarl, I, p. 13.) 

Etyai tos mes boos jora paitez. (Ratebenf, p. 3.) 

Jo and (0 are treated in the same way asy> and «: 

Et/0 iial al Sarrazin Espan. (_XiilaMd,\. 369.) 

Siie, dlit Gneces, {O ad tut lait Rollani. (Ibid., 1. 383.) 
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The elision of the article h' (nom. masc. sg.) is also 

optional : 

Qar qnaot U om est en k bien«. {Rtnart, i. p. M.) 

Z'uwini qui ne vent aToir. (Rntebenf, p. 17.) 

but the same form is never elided in the nom. masc. plural : 

E li Eogleii bicD le defTendent ; 
Li nn fiercnt, li >ttre boteat 

(Wbcc, XarnoH de R«it, It. S066-7.) 

The pronoun li is only elided before en : 

but: 

Li ont don^ U pucele. (Ibtd., p. 14.) 

The pronoun ^i is sometimes elided : 

Saget ett qtCea li s'asseare. (Rntebenf, p. 9,) 

VL E mute supported by a consonant, and occurring 
either in the middle of a word, as serai, orntmmt, &c ; or in 
the last syllable of a word, as •;, •«, or -ent followed by 
an initial consonant or h aspirate, counts as a syllable in the 
body of the verse. 

VII. From what has been said it follows that die e mute 
can have three positions : (a) at the end of the line after 
a vowel or consonant {pie, ionne) ; (i) in the body of the 
line after a consonant or group of consonants before a 
consonant or h aspirate; (c) in the body of a word between 
two consonants. 

1. The feminine e at the end of the line if preceded by 
a vowel (uiV) is absolutely silent now, so that there is no 
perceptible difference in sound between aimie and aitni. 

2, This is not so if the feminine e at ibe end of the 
line is preceded by a consonant (donne^). In that case it 
receives no syllabic value, which is as it should be, seeing 
that it does not count in the measure, yet those feminine 

■ The e mute at the end of a line, at in iti two othei potitioni, i* 
bvaiiftbl; prononnced fnlly aitHia doging ; 

A-la-p9-^.clBT-l^-de-l'as-trM-de-1a-nuil, 
Sa-lnl-, de-meo-rrt»-ehft«-te-et-pn-rjii 
CKi-se-de-Ti-nra-ls-pr^sen-CAi . . . 
O- Mar-gne-ri -t« -, a-tes' pieds-me-Toi-ci. 
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endings preceded by a consonant at the end of the line 
differ in pronunciation from analogous masculine ones (e.g. 
cruelle from cruel, mire from mer, enftrre from enfer) by 
a light stress by means of which the voice, rising and then 
descending till it gradually fades away, is made Co dwell 
slightly longer on the syllable preceding the feminine termina- 
tion. The difference is very slight, but sensible to the ear 
of any Frenchman, or for that of any person with a musical 
ear. Writing to the Italian Deodati 0an. 24, 1761) Voltaire 
says: ^Empire', ' couronne,' ' diadime,' 'fiamme,' ' tendresse' 
' vicfoire ' ; toutet ces desinences fieureuses laissenl dans foreilU 
un son qui subsisit encore aprh le mot prononci, comme un 
clavecin qui rfionne quand Us doigis ne frappent plus les 
touches. Accordingly the attempts of a few modem poets 
who have taken the liberty of riming together feminine 
and masculine rimes is indefensible in so far at all events 
as those feminine endings preceded by a consonant are 
concerned. Theodore de Banville seems to have been the 
first to set this bad example in the Sialaciites^ (1S44) : 

Tombez doot mon cceur, sonvaiirs corpus, 

Du haul its branches tmiffiies ! 
Oh I parlez-moi d'elte, antres et rockers, 

Relraites k tons ccKkiis ! 
Parlez, parlei d'elle, 6 seotiera ficuris I 

Bois, rnlsseanx, vertes prairies I 
O charmes amers ! dons ce fiuis dicor 

Ellc m'appBraSt enctre. 
C'est elle, 3 moa crenr I sni en gaions verts, 

An miliea des primevires I 
Je vols s'envoler ses fina cheveax d'tr 

An zephyr qni les adore, 
Et Dotre amandiet couvre son bean ceu 

Des blanches Heui^ qn'il sicaue ! &c. 

Examples of such rimes are also found in Caiulle Mend^s 
(b. 1840), and later in several of the Symbolists: 

Et void venir La Ramie 
Saoant en boa soldat dn Rot, 
Sons son habit blanc mal famf. 
Son ccenr ne se tient pas Aejoie. 

(Paul VerlaiM, Ckaix de Peisies. p. uo.) 

3. With regard to the feminine e supported by a consonant 
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in the body of the line and occurring at the end of a word 
before a consonant or k aspirate, tbe matter is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, and one on which all authorities are not 
f^eed. As a general rule in reading verse, the tendency is 
not to give them, as for the e mute at the end of the line, any 
syllabic value, but to indicate their existence to the ear by 
a sl^bt pause on the preceding syllable. If, however, two or 
more consonants precede the e, it is usual to give the « a dis- 
tinct though rapid pronunciation, like that of short t&, more 
especially if the two preceding consonants consist of a mute 
and a liquid, in such words, for example, as prendre, voire, 
horrible, vaincre, ottcle, omire, temple, &c. The reason for 
this is evident : if the feminine e did not receive syllabic value 
in such cases, heavy groups of consonants, very awkward to 
nttcr, would result. 

The feminine e invariably counts as a syllable in pronun- 
ciadon when it separates two identical consonants in two 
different words in such successions as il recomnunc-'e' let 
cris, une violenl-'e' tempite, respect- e' ia mire, Ac. ; 

Mr!-(j;iJ^ renard, par Todeur all^ch^. (LafontiiDc.) 

TU'le6-hd tani effroi : Ini sent pent te comprendre. 

(Lamutinc.) 
Eatralne le plai foit, tton-hleii le plas haidL 

(Sully-PnidliotliiDe. ) 

It is also clearly audible in cases of /mmoh : 

Tn sembles nne femnie cDfenn^ en im l;s (V. Hugo.) 

should be read : 

Ta-sem-j/fd-zun'-iem'-en-fer-mc'-en-iiii -lys ; 
and invariably receives the syllabic pronunciation in mono- 
syllabic atonic words such as ^ue, ne,je, te, &c. 

Excepting the last three cases, to which few exceptions 
will be found, no rigid rule can b« laid down, where so much 
depends on subjective conception. All that can be said is 
that, in a general way, the more familiar the piece, the fewer 
feminine ^s will be heard. 

In the following poem' of Leconte de Lisle, according to 
his own rendering, all the feminine e's in the body of the line 
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after a consonant and before another consonant or h aspirate 
have syllabic value. This treatment is in keeping witn the 
slow, rich, and voluptuous tone of the whole : 

Aa tintemcDt dea I'ean dins les porphjm((T) roui 
Les roiieis diu I'lian aAlat{nl) leors frais mnmiDres, 
Et les ramiers rgvenrs lenr roacotilemeDt doDi, 
Tandia gutu ToiKan grele et leu frelon Jaloui, 
Sifflant et boaidanniint, Tttoideu^nf} les ^gtaui/) mdres, 
Les Tosiera dtu Vina XDiUu{tif) leore frids nmrmures 
An tintement deu I'ean dam les •garpYijrtu{s) roni. 
Son* les treillia d'at^ent ofcx la virandah dose, 
Dans I'air Xihix, embaumf deu I'odeiir des jasmins. 
Oil la splendeur dn jonr darde nne &hcieu rose, 
La Vatamu royale, immobUeu, repose, 
"Ovmhriu SOD col bnin croisant ses h^eufj) mains, 
Dans I'air tiide, embamni deu I'odenr des jasmins. 
Sons t« trelUis d'argent deu ta verandah cIom . . . 

In the following strophes of Le Lever du Soleit\ as read 
by SuUy-Pradhomme, although in compensation the preceding 
vowel was invariably dwelt upon and thereby lengthened, 
a fair proportion of the feminine e't did not receive syllabic 
value : 

Flamboyant, inTlsible i. ioueu deu splendenr, 
11 est pSr(«) des bles, qni soot pEr(«) det racei, 
Mais il neu pevfi/eu point son trnmenl-nf rondear 
D'nn tronpean deu moitels Inrbnlents el voraces. 
Fanni les gl6b(ej) ooiis qn'il empourpre et condnit 
Aax bllm(n) ptofondeurs pieu I'air l^g«r fait blenes. 
La tenW Ini sonmet la com*™ qn'el/«t suit 
£t cbetckeu sa caresse h d'iniiomb^/«H(») lienes. 
Sni son ax(«) qni vibre et tonme, elle ofTre an jonr 
Son epaiaaenr inonne et sa hceu vivante, 
Et les champs et lea mers y yienneu^iil) toar fi tour 
Se teiDdr(«) d'nne anrore ftemelle et raonvaDte, &c. 

If a passage of Moli&re's Sganarei/e', as read by M. Got of 
the TMdfre Frangais, is examined, it will be at once noticed, 
according to the character of the piece and passage, that the 
feminine e not only nearly always disappears, but does so 
even without lengthening the vowel coming before it : 
Fes/«( soit qni premier tronva I'invenlion 
Deu t'affliger t'esprit deu cett(<) vision, 
Et d'attacher Thomienr deu l'honni(^) leu plui sage 
Aux clios(») ;m» peat faire Dn(<) remm(«) volagel 

' Koschwitz, Les ParUn Pariiieni, p. 143. 
Ibid., p. 103. 
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Pnisqo'oD tient, i bon droit, toot crim(<) pcnonnd, 
Quiu fait Ii noire honnmr pour itr(e') crimlDcI ? 
Dea actions d'sainii Ton dods dotai{e) leu btjime : 
Si DOS femm£»(i) sua hods ont na commetce iollme, 

11 &ut pieu tont lea mal tomb[<) sur aoinu dot; 
Ell(^i) tone la sottisc, et dobs somm(<i) les lots, &c. 

4. As for the feminine e between two consonants in the 
body of a word {serai, ormmenl, &c.), it is in all cases pro- 
nounced with syllabic value {st&rai, omeSmen/) in poetry. 

VIII. It cannot be denied that the methods followed by 
French prosody for the counting of the feminine e in verse 
arc in contradiction with the present pronunciation even (rf 
cultured society, in which the feminine e has really become 
a mute e, except in the few cases where it serves to prevent 
an ugly and heavy conglomeration of consonants. Already 
at the time c^ the Renaissance the feminine e after a con- 
sonant or vowel was only faintly audible. Beza *, for example, 
says : Galli . . . tfoemintum propter imhecillam et vix sonoram 
vocem appellant. In the seventeenth century the grammarian 
Mourgues' (1685) observes: On prononce ' hommel ^uti'le^ 
'rare' h peu prh de mfme que si Ion {crivatt 'horn,' 'uiil^ 
'rar' In the eighteenth century it had become absolutely 
silent. This is apparent from what D'Olivet' (1736) says: 
Nous /crivons ' David' et ' avide' un ' bal' et une ' balle' un 
' aspic' et une 'pique,' le ' sommeil' et il ' sommeilte,' ' niorteV et 
'mortelle,' ' caduc' et ' caduquel un '/roc' et il ' croque,' ic 
Jamais un aveugle de naissance ne soupfonnerait qu'tl j> e&t une 
orih<^raphe diff/renle pour ces dernhrts syllabes, donl la de- 
sinence est absoiument la mime. The same applies 10 the mute 
e between two consonants in the body of a word. Ahbough 
it is preserved in spelling in most cases, it is only heard after 
certain groups of consonants: bretelle, crevette, /relon, entre- 
ienir, tristement, &c. Traces of the syncope of e in this 
position already appear in the Middle Ages, and it was com- 
plete already in the pronunciation of the seventeenth century. 
Thus Oudin (r633) leaches that the feminine e au milieu des 
mots se mange lout & /ait , . . 'dmanderl ' l^on', ' duantl 'achter' 
'da,' 'mom' ' tnez' ^v. 

But, say the apologists of the existing state of things, if the 
standard of present pronunciation were applied to the reading 
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of verse, many apparently excellent lines for the eye would 
be crippled for the ear. For example, the Alexandrine line 
quoted above : 

Qnel-lea-on-teu-ponr-moi-qnel-tri-om-pheS-ponT-lnl, 
instead of having twelve syllables would only have ten : 
Qael-len-ont'-pour-moi-qael-tri-omph'-poui-lui. 

This is a reasonable enough objection, as applied to the 
poetry of the classical period and a fortiori of earlier times, 
when the pronunciation of feminine e was a reality, and 
a valid one as applied even to all poetry which has been 
written since according to those rules, if it is to lose none of 
its rhythm, although tt has been seen that modem poets 
themselves not infrequently infringe these roles in the reading 
of their own verse. What is truly incomprehensible is that 
modem poets have not yet dared to traverse rules set up 
centuries ago, and measure their verses according to the 
existing pronunciation. It will be seen in the course of 
the history of French versification that the attitude of French 
poets with regard to the treatment of this feminine e is not an 
isolated example, and that their ultra-conservatism in failing 
to keep pace with the evolution of the language is responsible 
for the most flagrant absurdities. 

IX. A few of the Symbolists, Jules Laforgue (1860-87) 
in his Derniers Vers, and Gustave Kahn (b. 1859) in the 
Livre (flmagei, have occasionally ignored the feminine e in 
the body of the line, sometimes indicating its omission by an 
apostrophe, sometimes not : 

La Jnstlce m pesa la tet(<) dans sa, balunx. (Kahn'.) 

N'embanm' pins 1* yerveme. (Laforgne, Pois. Cempl., p. 50.) 
But neither their talent nor their influence was sufRcient to 
bring about a reform, and their example has foimd no foU 
lowers among contemporary leading poets, such as Leconte 
de Lisle, SuUy-Prudhomme, &c. 

The poets of the Pl^iade occasionally took the same 
liberty, which goes to prove that even then the feminine e in 
that position was only faintly audible : 

Et la fus^ ardmt siffler ni$Die pir I'air. 

(Do Bellay, CEmrei Choiiiti, p. igg.) 

> A. van Berer et F. Uantand, Poita d'AuJourd'kui, p. 107. 
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More especially in the case of the pionoun tlU: 

J'appoite k Comelie, k fin c^eW In dmJe 
Avecqaet sea Bf enk en la toinbe fatale. 

(GuDier, Ctmilit, 1. 849.) 

They also not infrequently omitted the feminine ; in the 
body of a word between two consonants ' : 

Je te den'ray, poor te ttnw de pagSi 
Le jen mignud qui te msemble d'IgG. 

(Ronwrd,/t)i//. Ch»is., p. 189.) 

X. In popular poetry, whether real Volhlied or not, 
the verses are measured in exact correspondence with 
popular speech, which elides the feminine e in cases where 
it is heard in the pronunciation of culmred society, as in 
this strophe from a song of D^saugier (1772-1837) : 

D'tin' beir robe en sotrle, 
C jour-li, i' vem te r'vetit; 
Mais d' peer qu'ell' n' soil d^trie, 
N' Isnt Muter ni courir . . . 
Ahl qn' t' aniu A' plabir, 

Marie, 
Ahl qa' t' uinu d' plaiiirl &c. 

(CAansens et FetsUs Divtrsa, ii. p. 149.) 

Many other examples occur in the songs of D^saugicr and 
also in those of Stranger, the most famous of French 
chansonniers. The first strophe of die latter's La Bouque- 
Hire et It Croque-mori will serve as an additional example : 

Je n' niia qu'nn' bouqu'ti^ et j' n'ai rien ; 

Mais d' vos soupirs j' me lasse, 
MoDsienr I' croqn' moit, car 11 fant bien 

VoDi dir' vol' nom-z en face. 

Qnoique ]' Boi«-l nn eaprit fort, 

Non, je □' vetui point d'nn croqu' norL 
Encor jenne cl jolie, 

Mol, j' vends rosiers, lis et jasmins, 

De passer par vos mains. 

{fEifVTts Cemfliia, i. p. 330.) 

Sometimes also other uiukccented vowels arc neglected in 
popular poetry, as in the Wedding Song beginning with the 
words : 

' Cf. Konsard, Art Poitiqvc {(Euvris, vii. p. 318). 
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Voni v't St' Oichiagi' d'nn miri. 
El d'oQ mari, c'«st nn' sraod' charg'. 
Ad Eoire, quuid i g'y rendra, 
I rtrs trouver son p« booilU, 
I v'dia trouver sa fonp' lieiiip^', &&* 
XI. Mute f, following on an accented vowel, cannot count 
as a syllable in the body of the verse, nor form a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel. It must be placed in such a 
position tluit it can be elided, or at the end of the line : 

Rome entire aoyi(f) an sang de sei enfaQs. (ConieiUe.) 

Dans Ics bois, la clairiiie ii]coimu(«) et muette. (V. Hago.) 

L'^tade de >a Ti(c) est d'en cachcr le fond. (A. de Musiet.) 

Mais sani argent ITioniieiir n'eit qn'nae in«ladi(<). (Racine.) 

II fant la satuer, la ginistie joum^(«). (A. de Mnsset.) 

It follows that words in which the e mute is followed by -s 

or -ni (Joie-s.Joui-nf, Sec.) can only occur at the end of the 

line, since elision is imp>ossib1e : 

L'Espagnol a bless^ I'aigle des Asturi(£i), (A. de Vigny.) 

LeoT conrage rennit, le» princes les iMi{ent). (Comeille.} 

Consequently such common combinations as une /p/e san- 
gian/e, des ptns/es pro/ondes, une arnUe defaite, unt vie mal- 
hmreust, des statues de marbre, &c., cannot be used in French 
poetry. 

In 0-F. the endings -e, -es, -ent, following an accented 
vowel, could very well be used in the body of the line, and in 
that case counted as a syllable, according to the pronunciation 
of the time, which gave these feminine endings a distinct 
sound: 

Ki dnnc olst Munjol-f demander. {J!olattd,\, llSt.) 

SI uXn-ent moot hantement 

(Chrestien de Troyes, Tvam, L 3331.) 

S'il la leqaenut, 

Ja yti-i ne U tcroit. (Ibid. 11. 685-ti.) 

EU quatre parti-w do monde. (Rntebenf, p. 79.) 

This was so also during the fourteenth and fiHeenth 

centuries : 

Foot Dostre joi-« mo&daiae. 

(Enstache Descbampi, vii, p. 151.) 
Tant cn-t I'on Noel qn'il vient. (Villon, (Euvres, p. \J%.) 
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The feminine 1 aAei an accented vowel was still audible in 
the oxteenlh centmy, and conseqtiently cotild count as 
a sellable: 

Je portenj toujonn Xa\k-t blaDche. 

(CUmcnt Muol, (Emirts, p. J+) 
J'aTOfl-tf Tavoir fdt et je ne le voiu nle. 

CB»lf, Peit. Chns., p. »i8.> 
Un idi empoisoDnf dam la m-fj pnantei. (Dd Btltal '•) 



[Gainier, Mart Anttime, L 301S.) 
lO) voicy la ^i-e verdelette. (Rouard, Peii. Chmi., p. 15.) 
\ay-tnt I'esUt dn people, et oy-*nt p«r I'oreJUe. 

(IWd. p. 364.) 

From about the middle of the sixteenth century how- 
ever, it began to lose in sonority, and in 1565 it hardly 
seemed su£Gciently audible to Ronsard to figure as a syllable 
in the body of the line, if we are to judge from the following 
words in bis Art Po/lique * : Tu dots aussi tioUr qiu rim 
ritil si plaisani qu'un carme bien fa^ontit. Men lourtt/, non 
tnl/ouvert ny bean/. El pource, sou/ le jugemetti de nos 
Arisiarques, tu dois osier la demiere e fctminine, tant des 
vocaila tinguliers que plurters, qui « finisseni en ' ce' el 
en 'as,' quand de forlune ilt se renctmlrenl au milieu de Ion 
Vers. Exemple des masculin plurier: 'Roland avail deux 
espies en main.' Ne sens-lu pas que ces ' deux espies en main ' 
offenseni la delicatesse de Faureilk f el pource tu dois mtilre : 
' Jioland avoit deux esp/s en main' ou autre chose semblabk. 
Exemple de I'e /amim'ne singuliere : ' Conlre Mezance Enie 
print sa picque.' Ne sens-lu pas comme dtrechef ' En&' 
tonne tres-mal an milieu de ce vers f pource tu mettras : 
'Centre Mezance En£' branla sa picgue.' Aulant en est'il 
des vocables lerminez en one et ue, comme ' roue,' 'j'oue,' 'nue,' ' 
' venue,' et milk autres qui doivent recevoir ^tteope au milieu 
de ton vers. Si tu veux que Ion p/oUme soil ensemble doux el 
savoureux, pource tu mettras ' roiii 'joiil ' nu',' centre /(pinion 
de tous nos mailres qui lionl de si pris avis/ h la perfection de 
ce nustier. 

In spite of Ronsard's authority, his recommendation to 
apply syncope in such cases did not meet with much 
approval, and as in the meantime the feminine e after an 
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accented vowel had become quite mute, the present rule was 
set up. In his Commmlaire sur Desportes (1609) \ propos 
of Desportes' line : 

Ceaz qui voy-erU comment ce mal m« met an t>as, 
Malherbe remarks : ' Voyen/ ' se prononee m utte syllaie, 
voilh pourquoi I'l ne faul pas It met/re dans le vers *. And 
the year after, Deimier (1570-1620), who may be looked 
upon as the theorist of Matherbe's school, expresses himself 
as follows on this point : CesI ai'nsi atisst qtu c'esi la reigle 
dts bans Poiles, de ne /aire jamais suivre deux voyelhs, si la 
derniere du verbe oii elks soni, esiant feminine, tiesl emporlei 
^une autre qui la suict^. A few examples, however, of the 
old treatment still occur in the poets of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century: 

Lars qne cos eaneinis nous yoa-ettt i U mort. 

(MootcbrMtien, Tragidiu, Aman, p. 259.) 

S'as^-cn/ en prflits les premiers it vos tablei. 

(Rignier, Satire ii. p. 14.) 

Ne tjTaimisona point <i'mTl-< nostre vie. 

(A. d'AuMgn^, Misires, 1. 1365,) 

They become rare in the works of the classicists, and are to 
be looked upon as isolated exceptions due to carelessness. 
Corncille, having written primitively : 

Le droit de IVpie 
JoBtifii! C&ar et condamne Pompie, {Pompit, Act L Sc. 1 .) 

changed the line, in the 1660 edition, to : 

JnstiGant C^sar a condamnj Pomp^e. 
Despite this correction a few cases of the old treatment are 
found in some of his other works : 

On lenr fait admirer les \m.-et qa'on lenr domie. 

(Mmieur, Act i. Sc 5.) 
CoBune toatei ki deux )o\i-ent leuis persomiageft. 

{Suitt du Menttur, Act iii. Sc. 3.) 

A larger nimiber are to be found in the plays of Moli^re : 
Auelme, mcu mignon, cii-'-l-elle & tonte beiire. 

I^L'ElBurdi, Act i. Sc. sO 

' (Etairet, iv. p. igl. 

' L'AeadimU dt fArt Peitiqut Franfcis, par le Sienr de Deimier, 
Paris, 1610, p, Sft 
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Jo the fifteenth and aisteenth centuries feminine t after an 
accented vowel was sometimes placed in the body of ihe 
line, without being taken into account in the measure : 

Et TCnddt Tesii(«) poor lutenies. (Villon, (Euvrts, p. 70.) 

D'ettie lym^e) d'on tel dorelot. 

(Roger de CoUetjre, (Eitores, p> 64.) 

Et qui lennt la vca(e) tmp htinte. (Balf, Ffii. Ci«is., p. 314.) 
Once in Moli^e : 



Since Malherbe'g time neither the old treatment of e nor 
the one just described has been tolerated. Of late years 
the Symbolists have reintroduced the second. Frequent 
examples are found in their works of -» or -ml after an 
accented vowel in the body of the verse, but suppressed in 
the measure, more especially in Jules Laforgue's verse : 

Aht na^(M) mccoiini(«) des c6tes de k Manche. 

{Foil. Cornel., p. 135.) 
Let mtnueanz des vicoi toils vivHUnt) ^ ma feDStre. 

(Ibid. p. 35.) 

Other poets of the same group, more especially Jean Mor^as, 
have revived the treatment that Ronsard had recommended 
in the Arl Po^qut : 

Qni a k cteoi couard, ni' d'nne bibk m^. 

(/WfWT, p. i6».) 
Sous k bean teiut des flenn neui't en KTtiuarei. 

(Ibid. p. iSo.) 

This procedure is reasonable enough ', as indeed is any that 
makes the free insertion of such words possible in the body 
of the line, but it has found no support outside the school of 
the Symbolists, 

* Bnt (HI th« other band it ii abtaid to connt tbe '«' rww— also in 
imitation of the poets of the PlSade; 

Ainsi que tn k faia, d dorf-« ProTence. 

(Moito, PtlsUs, p. i;8.) 
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XII. However, since Malherbe, the termination -aieni of 
the imperfect indicative and conditional tenses, and the forms 

aienl, soimt of the present subjunctive of avoir and ^tre 
respectively, are invariably monosyUabic, and admitted in the 
body of the verse *. At the end of the line they are counted 
as masculine rimes. 

Qn« )es bords saienl semez de mille bella fleuis. 

(Roniard, Pais. Ckeis., p. 3s.) 
(Jndqaes prix gloiieux qui me mitnt propose. 

(Racine, iphiginu. Act iv. Sc, 8.) 
Les destins n'oat jamais de Javeiiis qui seunt pores. 

(A. Chinier, Fo^tits, p. 7.) 
Seient contents d'etre cnJCs tout vivanti dans des fours. 

(V. Hugo, L^gendc des SUcks, it. p. 176,) 
Je roDgis que mes yeux aitnl pa te m^conniltre. 

(A. CWnier, Puisia, p, 47.) 
Qu'ils aiiHt honte du moins de n'en pas plus sonflrir. 

(SnUy-Prndhomme, Po(Ha, ii. p. 37.) 
Mes yeux ne voyaieni plus, je ne pouTsis parler. 

(Racine, Phldre, Act i. Sc. 6.) 
Oil des pleoTS souriaieiil dans I'lcil blea des pervenclies. 

(V. Hugo, Contempt., i p. 15.) 
Vos pleurs vons trahiratiiti, cacbez-les ii ses yeux. 

(Kacine, Bajaztt, Act ii. Sc. 5.} 

The extension of the rule that governs the use of aimt and 

ioimi to the third person plural of other verbs is a licence 
which is met with occasionally in nineteenth-century poets : 
Sopliistes impuissanis qui ne crcienl qa'en eDx-m£mei. 

(A. de MuBset, Pgis, Nouv., p. 96.) 
Les i^ttci fuUtU et les axes fr^mlssent. 

(Snlly-Prndhomme, Poisies, \. p. 164.) 
V voitttt par la lalson tout I'aznr ba1ay<!. (Ibid. iii. p. 51.} 
XHL Mute € in the body of a word, following an un- 
accented vowel or diphthong, is neither pronounced nor 
reckoned as a syllable : 

' bicD foa oni se MeSra. 

i, Pliudeifrs,\. I.) 

' They began to be connled as monosyllables already in the thirteenth 
centnry, but only very exceptionally. This treatment gained gionnd 
gradually, and was the rale with' the poets of the sixteenth centnry — 
without exception as regards tbe imperfect and conditional, and almost 
invariably ai regards the subjonctives aitnl and stieitt. 
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7.) 



TM* Jlami«i{e)maUs pMUUeiit m let facei dei ueet. 

(V. Uvga, Ligtndt det Siicla.'a. ^ Ii; 



Joni qni l»irij^e)rait s'il n'^tail I'cipolr i 

(Ibid. p. 116.) 
In 0- F. the e was pronounced in all cases, and consequently 
counted in the measure of the line : 

Par nam d'odre i«vH-e-Tai le mien. (Jiolaad, 1. 43.) 

Dune, ja voir ne cri-e-rai 
Metd, aim vol merci-t-rai. 

(Chreitien de Ttoye*, IvtUu, IL 1975*^) 
An plus quei-e-ment que je pent. 

(Froit*u% Feisits, i. p. 3ij.) 

The e in this position began to get mute in the fourteenth 
century already in certain words; at least, examples are 
found in which it is not counted in the measure of the line : 



In the sixteenth ccnlury it had become quite mute. Lanoue 
(1596) says' \i propos of remuemen/, crutmml, &c. : I!s sont 
mainttnani pronontez tant Vt avec un u apostropM. He Says 
elsewhere: 'deifiera' . . . ' pritra' . . . La concurrtnce de ces 
deux vqyelles au milieu du mot en rendant la pronofuiatiatt 
rude, on w dispense maintenani d'en relrancher une el apo- 
strepher Ii el dire 'desftra,' 'prfra.' On peut se servir de 
run el de t autre. Nevertheless the old use of counting the e 
is still occasionally found in poets of the sisteentb century : 

Cay-e-meiU d« mq gr^ part en ^ve soison. 

(Balf, /Mj. Choii., p. 160.) 

Even till the seventeenth century there is some uncertainty 
about the treatment of -aye-, which is still used, by Molifere 

especially, in the old way, probably on account of the semi- 
consonantic nature of^ : 
Filt-w 

Mais je toos a»on(e)rai que cette g(^-e-ti 
Soiprend an d^ponmi loute ma fenn«t£. 

{Dom Garde, Act v. Sc. 6.) 

XIV. Modem French has proceeded most arbitrarily with 
regard to the spelling of those words which contain a mute e 

* C. Thniol, i. p. 145. 
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after an unaccented vowel or diphthong. It has kept the 
e mute in some {enrouemmi, mjouemmt, raUiement, cn'erie, 
tuerit, &C.), while in others there only exists the form without 
the e mute (agr/mml, braitnml, iUmumetil, &c.) ; or again, 
double forms in some cases, one with the mute e, and the 
other with a circumflex accent on the preceding vowel instead 
{adoiemenf and aiotmtnt, d^ouetrunt and d^wUmmf, payemmf 
and paimeni, rtmtrciemml and remerctmmt. Sec.). 

Poets sometimes take the liberty of extending the shorter 
spelling to words which are not accepted in that form by 
official orthography, probably with the idea of guiding the 
eye and approximating the spelling to the pronunciation : 
Et tmdii qn'ilf ja&rimi, riront et donDiront 

(V. Hugo, Ftuilks d'Aulemne, p. it.) 
J'^lcndru la doctrine «t U diploSrai toate. 

(Snlly-Prndhomme, PoitUi, '-a, p. 17.) 
This procedure was stOI more common in the sixteenth 
century, when there was no official spelling: 

Qnoy? iHrajr^yc tous ceQx de qui j'ay deffisnee? 

(Gamier, Comilie, 1. 1415O 
Or an apostrophe was used to indicate the omission of the « : 
Pri'rvil qa'nn Imlt de feu Ini accabkst le chef. 

(Roniard, Peii. Chcis., p. 367.) 

XV. When (excepting e mute) vowels happen to be con- 
tignouE in the body of the word, the question is to ascertain 
whether they belong to diETerenl syllables, or to the same 
syllable and consequently form a diphthong. The only way 
of arriving at a logical result in this matter is to set aside the 
empiric methods of treatises on French Versification, and to 
apply etymological principles, as was iirst done by Tobler, 
The two vowels form a diphthong if they are derived from : 

(a) One single accented vowel, e. g. bien {Hhu), fill {/il), 
fiivre l/ibrem), kier (hirt), guiert \quatrifi, pied (pidem), 
pierre Ijilra), avoir {habere), croire {cred{e)re), fot {/idem), 
mots {me(n)sem), voil {videA, voile {vela), Ac. 

(b) The combination of an accented vowel with > ((}, e. g. 
fui'r {cih'ium),/oison {fUsionem), joie {gaudia), gloire (gloria), 
hui in auJQurdhui QiSdie), poison {pottonem), sotn {suniian), 
premier {primarium), and aU the words in which -ier is a con- 
tinuation of the Latin -arium, as also those as have replaced 
an older -tr {-arem) by -ier, e, g. sanglier, pHier, Ac. 
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(c) The combination of a vowel with a vocalized consonant, 
e.g. esroil (str1clvm),/ail {/actum),/ruit {/rSclum), kuil{Scto), 
tail ijaclem), mteux {milius), nuil {nScUm). Here also roiy 
be classed certain ttords of Gennan origin, in which llie w 
has been vocalized, e. g. ouais {wei), ouest {wa/), marsouin 
{marmitn). 

I. Excepliont to (a) : Hier (Jiiri) in 0. F. is properly in- 
variably monosyllabic : 

ler par matin devut la poite. {Raman dt Rtnart, i. p. lo.) 
It was often reckoned as dissyllabic during the sixteenth and 
the first half of the seventeenth century, and since Racine 
and fioileau that treatment of the word has prevailed, although 
not always followed : 

Molndre estidt hi-tr ttoAtt ennnjr. 

(Gamier, Marc-Antfint, 1. 134.) 
Je I'obseTvaii hi-er, et je voyau se» yeux. 

(Radne, Ath^ie, Art i. Sc 1.) 
Le c^sai d'anjouid'hni henrtait celal Ski-ir. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende dts Siiclts, i, p. 191.) 
To croii done ea ce Dkn que tn uiait U-er1 

(Leconte de Litle, Peimii Tragipiei, p. 5a.) 
Tons les vainciu d!hi-tr n'ont pat I'air soncieni. 

(Snllj-Fnidiiomiue, PeitUs, ii. p. 169.) 
But: 

Hier dou sa belle htuneiiT elle eatretint Val^ 

(CoToeille, Htrace, Act L Sc I.) 
Puiiqiie ce n'eat que Shier que vons ni'en fltes part. 

(Moliire, EceU des Maris, Act ii. Sc 9.) 
Bitr tncot j'empocbais nne prime d'nn fianc. 

(V. Hugo, Chdlimmtt, p. 105.) 

Lierre {ied{e)ram + the article), which has now correctly 
resumed its diphthong, was treated contrary to the rule by 
the poets of the sixteenth century : 

Uq grand chnne je vj embrass^ de Ii errt. 

(Half, Foil. Chois., p. iij.) 
Je plante mon li-trre an pied de tes laiuien. 

(R^gnier, Sal. i. p. S.) 
But in modern poets : 



The word miel {mH/), which according to its derivation 



r 
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should only have one syllable, was occasionally used in a dis- 
syllabic form in the verb emmiillir by a few poets of the 
sixteenth century : 

Eiaiiii-tlta les gracca immortelles. 

(RoDtard, Fait. Ckois., p. i.) 
Que U moudie dn Gicc leuis Uvres immi-elk. 

(R^gnier, .S'd/. ii. p. 69.) 
But also regularly in the same poets : 

O muse, je t'invoqoe, tmmietU xaaj le bee. 

(;B.i^Ki, Sal. X. p. 81.) 
Un parler tmmitili de »a livre cooWt. 

(Ronsard, Pofs. Chois., p. 7.) 

2. Exceptions to {h) : The i and t of ie (from a + are 
distinct if ie is preceded by a mute + a liquid if, l, p, g, d, b, 
/,v + loir): 

O travailleoi roboste, mmri-er demi-nn. 

(V. Hugo, Chdlimenl!, p. 34.) 
De<u graods levri-ers blaucs, coochjs Eur le tapis. 

(Gantier, PoisUs Compiles, i. p. 166.) 
Vob les hauta feiipli-trs penchent lean l@tel sombres. 

(Soilf-Pntdhomme, Potties, i. p. jn.) 

This was not so in 0. F. : 

E UDs levritn apres li vinL (Marie de France, Lais, p, 109.) 
Or in the sixteenth century and the beginning of ihe seven- 
teenth : 

Comme un sandier qnl le souille en sa bange. (Passerat '.) 
D'un tndt taeuriritr emponrpre de son tang. 

(Ronsard, Pt^s. Chois., p. 8.) 
Du baudrier qn'il poitoit les attache k Eon char. 

(MoDtchreitien, Tragtdies, Hettsr, p, 65.) 

The modem scanning of ie preceded by muta cum liguida 
in such words was largely due to Comeille, who had written 
inZ^ C/./(i636); 
11 e 

The Academy protested in the Sentiments sur le Ctd* (1637) : 
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Ce mot de ' miurlrier,' gu'il r^le souvent, U faisant de trots 
syllabes, n'tsi que de deux, but, in spite of the opposition of 
Richelieu and the poets he patronized, Comeilte's view pre- 
vailed S and has since been maintained. 

The rule is even followed in those words the ie of which is 
derived from a single Latin vowel : ' 

Sentit 10 Tienz gri-ejt londain renooveWs, } 

(Sally-Fradliomine, PtisUs, ii. p. 18).) \ \ 

But not before the seventeenth century : I 

En hrSf tcDz I'a a Diex offerte. (Rutebeof, p. 87.) 

Dont taot de manli et grUJk 'ivioj^. 

(Villon, (Ettvres, p. 69.) 
Or, pour la brievttt de 00s jonn, nos devotu 
Laluer nn soDTcnir le plm long que pouToni. 

(Baif, Puis. Cim's., p. 6.) 
It is probably the mu^ cum liquida which is responrible 
for the modem scansion of groin [grBrtm'um) : 

Ces diacrei t cea bedeanx dont le grt-in Tenjfle. ' 

(V, Hogo, CotUemflaliens, i. p, ^\.) 
And also sometimes of Iruie {irSJa), of which the ui is in- 
variably a diphthong in Old and Middle French : 
Rome ^it la Iru-ie ^onne qn[ le VAntte. 

(V. lingo, Ligende da Siicla, ii. p, 69.) 
But: _ 

Ce n'est pas jorn^e de truic. (Ratebeaf, p. 117.) 

Ce qui fut am truyts, je tiens 

Qa'il doit de diolt estre am ponrceanlx. 

(Villon, (Euvra, p. 137.) 
3. Exceptiom to (c) : The word hruil {6rugtum) is always 
monosyllabic in 0. F., and the ui of irut're also forms a diph- 
thong : 

' Cf. Lti IWn'es de Malherbe, ante let daemaliota de Mitiage (16S9), " 

p. 150 : Notre foisie a cette ebliffUton, avecflusieurs autres, % M. Cor- , .1 

rui/le, oui, dans la lragi-eom4die du Cid, a osi It premier f aire ' meitttrieT' 
de treti tyllaies. . . . Je teas Hen gu'it a ili reprit par mestieure de 

VAeaditme. . . . Mais le tempt a Jail voir que fa iti injustement, et ■ \ 

gn'on devail le louer de eelte tuneve<atti, au lieu de fen ildmer. Car, 
eamme Je viens dt dire, ton opinion afrtvalu: et taus Its nouveaux 

poites ginimUment enusenl de la lorte. Je suit uh des premiers qui ail . 1 

imiU en eela M. ComeilU,ayant remarqiU que Us dames et les cimaliers ^ 

s'arrttaient, comme i uh tnauziais pas ,i ces molt de ' rnearlrter,' 'tanglier,' 
' iouelier,' 'ptuplifr,' et gu'ils avaient peine A iei prenenter, , ( 
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Grant p«ok en font et grant bruU, {Roman d'Enias, 1, 79a.) 
Kefet tfmaX le martler bruin. (Rntebenf, p. 153.) 

Similarly in the sixteenth century : 

Que ce mordant qne Ton oyt »i fort br^re. 

(Marot, (Euvrts, p. 3G1.) 
In Modem French the substantive hruit is also mono 
syllabic, but in hruire and its derivatives the » and i are fcept 
distinct: 

L'aiga im-inemeHi dei mclies natnielles. 

(Leconte de Ijslc, Dem, JWm., p. ja.) 
On entend cette chali pililler et bru-irc. 

(V. Hoeo, CkMmtnii, p. 181.) 

yeuse (probably a provincial form, from i!t(em) is uncertain. 

Since it is derived from ilicem, the noimal scanning should 

\itym-se, \mtj/-euse occurs much more frequently: 

Paifols tn vieni, muetle et gntve, torn Vy-euse 

T'aseoii. {V. Hngo, Ugmde dei Siiclts, iii. p. 195.) 

1.8.) 

Of those German words in French in which the w has been 
vocalized, ouais invariably follows the rule and is consequently 

monosyllabic ; 

Oaaii I qnet est done le tronble oil je voui Toii psnttrc 

(Moliire, Mismthroft, Act Iv. Sc 3.) 
Ovais t Toni vons int^reoei blen pom luJ. 

(La Fonttdne, vlL p. 451.) 

Omsl is also generally monosyllabic, although occasionally 
dissyllabic : 



De Test et de Pau-til, du nord et da midi 
L'euaiin des uoirt corbeaoz le dirige agrandL 

(Gsntier, Poiiiis Computet, 1. p. 7s.) 
i» is scanned atUse invariably : 
II m'tLvait fiut venir d'Amieiu poor £tre Suisse, 

(Racine^ Pleddturs, 1. 4.) 
Qnand les penpln rirout et s'enibnsseront torn, 
La Sutise lera donee an milieu des pint doni. 

(V. Hugo, U^ttdt dit SUcles, iii. p. 84.) 
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In the words Edouari, ouak, and Souabe, the ou is gene 
ralljr kept distinct &om the a : 

Crnel comme Beandeic, on boa eomme Edeu-ard. 

(V. }Ay^, U^nde det Siiclis,iL p. no. 
Oil RU I'tH^t molle Jdale le tibis. 

(BoiletD, Ltttrin, n. L 45 
One, jadb, k Citu Seu-ate & bube ionise. 

(Leconte de Lisle, /Wm. Tn^., p. 113. 
But: 

Bi soot CD ^late; ib font comme on ciel nnageiuc. 

(De BanTlllet La ExiUt, p. 106. 

j*!^!/; and ComouailU are doubtful, the first being general) 
scanned Suide and the latter ComouailU, as in the followini 
line of Brizeuz : 

Et 1ft Cempuailh eoToie id tons ki untotu'. 
In conclusion it may be stated that in O.F. the won 
marsouin was of three syllables : 

Let dentt dn nllaiii marseu-in. {FoiiUh, 1. 419. 

Modem poets still oden use it with that scansion : 

Marseu-ins, soufflenn, tont a AiL 

(Leconte de Llile, Feint. Bark, p. 181. 

XVI. On the other hand, the two successive vowels belong 
to two diETerent syllables : 

{d) When they were originally separated by a consonan 
which has been dropped in the passage from Latin to Frencb 
e.g. ou-Jr {audin), cru-ei (crudelis), dou-tr {dolare), j'ou-ti 
(jocare), and consequently also in jou-a,/ou-a:s,jou-ez,jou-oiu 
j'ott-anl, hu-er (Jaudare), lou-er Qocare), li-er {i^gare), ttt-eli 
{fugella), pa-ys, pronounced /i^w (j/agen-sem), and therefori 
also in pa-ytan, pronounced /^^y-jaw, vou-er ipotare), &c. T( 
this class belong also those words which, to a root originall] 
ending in a vowel, have joined a suffix beginning will 
a vowel, e.g. aiou-ette, bleu-et, d/-esse,/ou-el, girou-tUi, mou 
tile. &c. 

\S) If they immediately followed e^h other in Latlr 
This rule concerns mainly the so-called mots tavanit, e.^ 
chrisli-anisnu, caUmni-er, curi-eux, du-el, europ/-m, factt-on 
fili-al, inqui-ei, li-on, mat&i-el, nati-on, prod^-tux, pi-ili 

* ^oted by Le Goffic and Thienlin, p. 31. 
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passi-on, pluvi-eux, po^le, nt-tnt, su-ave, &c. Dieu, however, 
is monosyllabic, and ui in the words lut, autrui, celui, forms 
a diphthong. 

T, Excepiions to (a): The word ahbaye iabbaUa), pro- 
nounced h-M-i, is regular in 0. F. and in Modern French : 

En la vile ot nne tAe-'i-e. (Rotebenf, p. 1*9.) 

II n'eQt pas crsint noD pins qae sa faveur trahle 
Eflt fait an cardinal rayer iOD abba-y-e. 

(A. de MnEset, Poisits Nomiella, p. 199,) 

The pronunciation ab-bayt is occasionally found in the poets 
of the eisteenih centuiy : 

L'lutre dii, I'antre cinq, puis an lien d'une abb^e 
On d'nne autre faveur mi doanoit luie bajre. 

(Roniard, Fois. Cheis., p. 3J0.) 

Since the middle of the sixteenth century the pronuncia- 
tion ou of aotii {augustum) has prevailed. A-{iu is still occa- 
sionally heard, but is not found in verse, except in this one 
example from Victor Hugo : 



Biais {hi/ax) is regular generally, but it is also used as 
a monosyllable; thus Moli^re treats Ihe word in the two 
ways : 

II faat voir maintmant quel ii-ais je prendiai. 

{(Euvres,i.-p.ill.) 

Voyon*, yoyons iin pen par qnel biait, de qnel air, 

(Ibid. v. p. SM-) 
Chmeiti is usually scanned chou-ette according to rule :' 



But in the following line of Victor Hugo it must be read 

chmilU : 



Douaire^ is generally treated correctly: 

' Malherbe blamed Desportes foi making deuaire of one syllable in 
the following line : 

Brdj ponr tbii<tire elle avait tout le malhenr dn monde. 

{Ctimmfntain, p. 445, vol. iy of (Euvres^ 
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S30.) 



But douairiirt is usuall}' found: 

Pai vu des apprentU se ventre i. dn deuairih-is. 

(A. de MuGtet, Fremih-es Faiiies, p. ijj.) 
£t sut racad^mie, alcnle et domariire. 

(V. Hugo, Cimhmplaiians, J. p. 31.) 
Since the middle of the sixteenth century, synacresis has 
prevailed in /cueUe {scuUUam) : 

Le monde Mra propie et net comme une ^cialle. 

(A. de Mosset, Premih-es Paisies, p. li»0 
Des iaullis oil brQle on philbe am luenis blenea. 

(V. HDgo, Ltgindt des SikUs, \\. p. l8o.) 

But in O. F. and Middle French it was invariably treated 
regularly : 

Mangvr le> let en s'tscu-ele. (Rntebciir, p. 190.) 

Qui vaillant plat ny acu-clle 
N'ent oncqoes, n'niig brio d« percU. 

(Villon, (Evorti, p. 143-) 
Although_^0» {^f<utotuDi),fia9ni^fladonetn),paon[^avottem), 
and Loan (Lugdunum) still preserve their etymological spell- 
ing, they are pronounced /5,/fl,/5, La, and only count as 
one syllable : 

De ton /aan dans tes fets lioime s^ar^. 

(A. Cheniet, Poisits, p, 459.) 
Des plateaux oli les paons ooTrcnt leors large* qnenes, 

(V. Hago, Ligcnde dei SihUs, a. p. 179.) 
This was not so in 0. F. : 

Vit nne bisse od son fa-un. (Marie de France, Lais, p. 8.) 
Et la-oHs poindre et naloz bniire. {laain, 1. 117,) 

The word Ji/au (fiagellum) is regularly scanned fi/-au, 
according to its derivation and pronunciation : 
Ij^fii-aux avaient penr de la salnte nature. 

(V. Hngo, Llgmde des SUcles, x. p. 83.) 
It is also regular in O. F. : 

Qoi^fl-«/, qni ba»ton d'espine. {Jioman de Renarl, i p. 19,) 
But by the side of fl/-au, the pronunciation JllS was not in- 
frequent in the sixteenth and at Ae beginning of the seven- 
teenth century : 



'J 
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Comme le^JI^x qui Ksonnoit en I'tdre. 

(Rontaid, Pe/i. Choit., p. 194.) 
A\\a,^cmix de k France, «l let pestea da monde. 

(Halberbe, (Euvres, L p. 319.) 

In Ttwdlt {jneduUani), poiU {palellam), zxA/owl(/agum + 
Hum) the disyllabic 0/ or oui became monosyllabic under 
the influence of the pronunciation wi of the group ot, which 
was often written oueot oe'i 

Spectacle k Tons Rgei la mo^/lc dans les os> 

(Ganlier, Pofsies Cemfliies, p. 135.) 
Eotie deux charbonniers anlonr d'nn fofle atsU. 

(A, de Moawt, PreiaUrtt Poisia, p. 343.) 
L'bomiiie appoite avec Inl le jSut et les mtraves. 

(Sully-Prndhomine, F«iHti, L p. i^J.) 
Les conps AejSiit dn vait tnmnltaenx qni paase. 

(V. Hugo, L^gmde da Siicla, p. 107.) 

Fou-e/ is occasionally found in modem poets: 

Et les chevanx \iviia an tcdI qni let fou-etlt. 

(Coppfc, Olivier, 4.) 
And mo-elle once in V, Hugo : 



The modern treatment of these words began to appear at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was complete by 
about the middle of the same century as regards po^ and 
fouet, but mo-elU (or mou-eUe) is Still found in the poets of the 
Pl^iade: 

Qnand j'estois libre, ains qne Tamour craelle 
Ne fat Uprise encore en nia mou-elle. 

(Ronuurd, Poii, Cheis., p. jG.) 



Modem French has adopted the pronunciation mwal and 
pwal, but /»(/*, which was commonly pronounced /iw?/ in 

the sixteenth century ; 

nes qn'il emfoil. 
donne le/tnii. 
(Rignier, Sat. x. p. Sj-) 
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FouaUUr, which is derived from the root ai /ou-tt, is 
treated as dissyllabic i 

Qa'oa /wattU btcc raisoa cet homing c'e*t potable. 

(V. Hugo, ChdHmtmtt, p. ID.) 
FmUlltaU dcniire tol mes limlen poor te mordre. 

(Coppie, PoisUt, L p. 81.) 
Fouint, 0. Y./oitu {/aginam), is now dlssyllat»c : 

Lei bnuqnes conpi de dent de la fimnt qai i6de. 

(V. HDgo, UgentU tUt SUcUs, IL p. iii.) 

Ftiir is now invariably used with a dipbthongated ui in all 
its parts: 

Je \t%fias, et je ciaiai leun Motiers d^lesUs. 

(V, Hugo, CMlimen/s, p. 174.) 
Avec ta liberty de fiiir et de ponnniTK. 

(Id., LigeiuU da Siida, ii, p. 140.) 
Le clumoil lompt U meute et s'tnfiiit daiu le boi*. 

(A. de Mniaet, Pivmiira FoisUi, p. 131.) 

In O. F. the u and the i belonged to different syllables in 
those parts of the verb which continued a T^n form of 
which the j' of the termination was accented, i. e. \afUir 
{/uiire),/Ui {/ugUum), mA/Ui {fughit) : 

N'sTaient talent de /u-ir, (Marie de Fnmce, Zdti, p. 175,) 
Ce oi ge et a cc fu-i. (Rntebeaf, p. 395.) 

But, on the other hand, /Hgio, /£gfam, aaA/iSge gave O. F. 
fvi,/uie, vaA/ui respectively : 

A pon que cbactms oe s'tafini. {Remam de Rtnari, \. p. 43.) 
Fut&ta.,iui\ mi Aa o,,fiii, (Rntebeaf, p. 195.) 

In the sixteenth century and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth,yW>- and_/i((' (past participle) were also dissyllabic as 
a rule: 

Vonlant fu-ir ion mal : maU tons jocrs la panvrette 
Foite dedaD! le flanc la moitelle sageCte. 

(Gamier, Hipftlyte, L 1005.) 
Out, contrainle), /h-1' ce moude abominable. 

(Id., PortU, I. 776.) 

Accordingly the Academy blamed Comeille for having intro* 
duced the scanaiony»i in the following line of Le Cid; 

Je ne te puU bUmet d'avoir itti rin&mle. (Act iii, Sc 4.) 
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But, despite that, Comeille's innovation gained ground, and 
since Racine ' the modern usage has t^evailed : 

Tcnit * fid, ton* le tout ti^aiit tatu letour. 

(Radne, (Euvnt, iii. p. 666.) 

Girau-etlt is generally used according to the rule, ^et in 
Mohferc vc read : 

Li tite d'tme femme est comme U gir^ite. 

(£E«*m,i.p.484.) 
jui/{judms) IS now monosyllabic : 



In O.F. and Middle French it was properly counted as 
having two syllables : 

Tn es Ju-ys et crestieD. (Rutebenf, p. loo.) 

Marot still uses it thus : 

Anlcnn Ju-if pour tel IsDlte ancienne. {(Euvrts, p. 87.) 

The word Hard (from Uui + Germanic suffix hart) has 

been monosyllabic since the end of the sixteenth century. 

Victor Hugo, however, employs it invariably as a dissyllable — 

a return to the old scansion : 

On arrive &u lingot ea paitant da U-ard. 

(V. Hugo, CMlimenlt, p. loj.) 
Deax li-ards couvrintient fort bien tottles mes t«nes. 

{LiSende da SiicUt, i. p. 131. 

MitlU {mica + i/am) is scanned miet/e in Modem French : 
i. p. 113.) 



Moutth {piawe + tVum) varies, but m&u-^ltt, according to 
the rule, is more usual : 

p. 161 of the second votmne of 
Jtan Racitu (1753); Malherbe 
faisait 'fair' di datx syllabei, el I'Acad^mie, dans la critique dit Cid, 
reprit 'Jui ' d'une sylliUie. Miimge afpreuve ctlte critiqiit, el Vaugelat, 
qui fensait de mime, reprochait aux poites leurafiiiiitretiifiare'fiiir 
d'une iyllabe. Ltur epini&treti leur a riussi; an lu le fait flut que 
d'une ^ttabe. 
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But: 



Ud veot de oord fuwlt, >in^ que do n. 
Par on gcos tempi, ciler tonttt 1m glroocttes. 

(Gantier, Poisiit ComfOUs, i. p. :6s.> 



J'aime ta mSiiiU, Q dkt profoDde, 

(V. Hngo, Chitimenll, p. 86.) 
Ouaille {ovicula) is regular : 

Qai fnt bien piii7 ce fut la fdate eit'Oille. 

(La Fontaine, (Euvres, t. p. 5)5.) 
Le pape Maital fiiiUle ses au-ailU:. 

(V. Hugo, ChdHmtHtt, p. 91.) 

Originally the adverb w/, 0. F. oil {hoc + »V/»rf), was of two 
syllables : 

0-il, dame ce m'est malt bel. 

(Maiie de France, Lais, p. 71.) 
Even down lo the end of the ^xteenth century it is often 
treated thus : 

Ou-y, je la g^avois et chacnn comme mo;. 

(Bal^ Piiis. Chfis., p. »i8.) 
Although it is also used as a monosyllable as far back as 
Villon : 

Te faudrn-il ces manU attendre? 

Ouy, on tout vif aller e» ciealic (Villon, (Euvm, p, 46.) 

Ouy, de pear qae la mort de nos mains le dilivre. 

(Gatnier, Lei/uijvti, 1, »33.) 

That treatment of the word has prevailed since the time of 
Malherbe ', who, quoting the following line of Desportes : 

Ouy, mais le gmnd pjiil suit la grande entiepiise, 
observes : /e Iroaue plus rais<mnable qtiil (oui) soit de deux, 
etc., but immediately afterwards he adds: Toukfois fust^e 
doit £tre le matlrf, and, according to the normal pronunciation 
of the time, synaeresis had already taken place. 
Examples of the modem use : 



•1 
il 



(hn, 



, je T 



Paysan (pagensem + atiem) has properly three syllables in 
O. F. and in Modern French : 

' Cenimenlaire, (Euvrei, iv. p. ;a6(». 
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Od fa-i-saai, od povre gent 
Penidt U Dult berbogcment. 

(Marie de Fnoce, Lmi, p. i8i.) 
Fa-y-sans I pa^y^satu I hdlas I voos avlez tort. 

(V. Hugo, Li^nde des SiicUs, iv. p. 49.) 

But in the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth cenlur}> the 
word pqysan was often pronounced and counted as pSy-san : 

Lc pai-saut d'anCies soini se wnt I'Sme embrasde. 

(Rdgnier, Sat. zl. p. 75.) 
And in Moli&re : 



Synaeresis has taken place in the words piUrt, O. F. pe-edre 
{pedesirem), and pioche i 

C'est pili^ de te v<»t en si fiilre abandon. 

(Lecoute de Ijsle, I^m. Barb,, p. 319.) 
Ceuc qnll volt Tevenir dei cluunpt pottant lenn pioth4s. 

(Coppte, Pttsies, iL p. 30.) 
Rmut if Ota + iia^ varies : 
11 est dans Tat 



Ne chercheroit-OD pas k r^t de Margnerile ? 

(A. de Mnsiet, Paiiits NonMlUt, p. 9.) 

Suinter, derived from suin, which itself is a derivative of 
the root of su-er {sudart), should regularly have three 
syllables, but it is more commonly used now with the ui 
diphthongated : 



« de lisle, Poim. Barb., p. 56.) 
Viande {pivmda) has only had two syllables since the 
seventeenth century : 

Que de bnller ma viandi, on saler trop mon pot, 

^Moli^, femmes Saoanta, Act ii. Sc 7.) 
Panni les vim, les laths, les iiiandei, les flambeaux, 

(V, Hneo, ChUimtmts, p. 143.) 

In 0. F. and Middle French the t and the a belonged to 
different syllables : 
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Ne por ce n'> pas eitnuigi^ 

Le Dois poT facte de vi-andc (Kulebeof, p> lii.) 

C'est vi-ande nag peu pins pesanlc. 

(Villon, (Emire, p. 95.) 

This was also usually the scansion in the sixteenth cenlurj', 
and even at the begimiing of the seventeenth century : 
Ainu le plaiair aert au vice de ■si-aHilt. 

(Gwniei, Mart-AnUine, 1. 1176.) 
La faim m renonvelle an change des vi-andts. 

(R^nier, Sat. x. p. 88.) 
On a donni la chair de ton penple en vi-ande. 

(Monlchresdeii, Tragidies, Aman, p. 358.) 

As a general rule in O. F, the terminations -ions, -I'ess of 
the imperfect indicative and present conditional were dis- 
syllabic according to their derivation from -ibamus and 
-ibaiis respectively, whereas they were monosyllabic in the 
present subjunctive, being derived in that case from -I'amus 
and -iatis. 

In Modern French there are also some -ions and -i« that 
are monosyllabic and others dissyllabic, but the distinction is 
no longer one of etymology, but of euphony. In Modem 
French the rule is that -ions and -iee are monosyllabic, but if 
they are preceded by a mu/a cum liquida they become dis- 
syllabic : 

A peine nous sorliens d«i portes de Ti^ztae. 

(Racine, Phidre, Act v. Sc. 6.) 
De qnel droit on'^i-voua I'ahorder et le plaladre? 

(Miissrt, Pfistes Nouvella, p. 75.) 



But: 



Comment touffri-et-vons a 



Von» devri-ei 



V. Sc. 3-) 



(Racine, Piia 
un boD eiemple aax yeaz. 
(Molifire, Tartuffe, Act i. Sc I.) 
Von» me difendri-ix peut-ftre de Tons voir. 

(MnsEet, Poisies Nouvellcs, p. 43.) 

It was only about the middle of the seventeenth century 

that the modern usage became the rule. It was unknown to 

the poets of the sixteenth, who invariably use -ions and -its, 

preceded by the group mula cum liquida, as monosyllables; 

Si la terre Aait mienne, avec moy vons liendritz. 

(RoDsatd, Pais. CAois., p. J4.) 
Vnudriti-vooM nuuDtenant contre Dies marmurer? 

(Gainier, La Juifvts, 1. 1670.) 



li 
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Or to Malherbe and ihe poets of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century i 

Qnoy! voudiiez-voxa ce»et d'iofluCT dedam moy 
Le de^ et lIuMDenr, le respect et U iojX 

(Montduectun, Th^ia, La Cartt^iHOise, p. tja.) 



Moli&re bas some examples of the old treatment in his 
earlier plays : 

Comme tous vaudrtei bin masier ses dncats. 

Cffi,«™,lp.ii..) 

Et Tom dtvria monrir d'noe tella inbinie. (Ibid., p. 514.) 
Racine does not depart from the modern nile, and since 

his time it has been strictly adhered to. 

2. ExcepHons lo (S): The word ancien is of three syllables 

in 0. F. and Middle French, according to the rule : 

Si n'a gaide d'aboi de chien 

Ne de reching d'asne anci'tit. (RntebenT, p. 116.) 

Pour ses anci-tnnei amours, (Villon, p. 86.) 

And usually also in the poets of the sixteenth century : 
Ton aitci-M boahenr de toy se recnla. 

(Gamier, Man-Anteiiu, 1. 64.) 
Miinme lei anci-tns, 
X jeox oljmpiens. 

(Ronsard, /"e^s. Ckoii., p. 46.) 

Comeille still treats aticien in the old way ; 

I'll EfQ tont ce detail d'un anci-tn vatet. 

{MaUair, Act ill Sc. 4) 

But since the seventeenth century it has the value of a dis- 
syllable : 

Qui componit si bien Xiauuttm honnetet j. 

(Moliire, Ecitt dis Maris, Act i. Sc g.) 
Et c«Gi se pasuut dans des tempi tris oiuteHi. 

(V. Hugo, Llgendt dii SiicUs, i. p. £).) 

The word chritun bas followed much the same course : 

Eiuoile det ckriiicns ooe impie assemble. 

(Corneille, Polytuctt, Act L Sc 3.) 
Esptre senlement, r^ond la foi ihritittttu. 

(A. de Mosset, Feista Ncuvelks, p. 94.) 
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On the contrary, in 0. F. and Middle French : 
Cresti-enii □'■ mes nnl bon ami. 

i^Aymeri de Narhonitl, 1. 591.) 
Recevw-raoi, voatre humble chresli-eitm. 

(Villon, (Euvres, p. 80.) 
But in the ^xteenth century synaeresis is found much oftener 
than in the case of ancien : 

Qa'jl en vieodtn de bien k nostie foy ckralUnne. 

(Gamier, BradamenU, L 1873.) 
In Modem French synaeresis occurs frequently in the 
following words in -ten, more especially in comedy and hghter 
poetry: 

Na comme le discoun d'on acadimicun. 

(A, de Musset, PremUns Po/sits, p. 311,) 
Nos troupes ont batia, dit-on, Jean tAuirkhUn. 

(Rostand, Cyrana dt Bergerac, Act v. Sc. S-> 
Almost invariably so in gardim : 

Lei soins el le retpect, ces gardiens de I'anonr. 

(Augier, GairielU, Act v. Sc 8.) 
Carditnne de tout droit el de tont ordre hnmun. 

(V. Hugo, ChStiments, p. 171.) 
Le garmai vigilanl de I'ordre univeisel. 

(Snlty-Prudhomme, Poesies, it p. 340.) 
Others are : 

Mais que nous rent ici cette iille itahiitneJ 

(A. de Masset, Prtmih-et Poisiif, p. J40.) 
Venant dn PharisUn partager le repai. (Ibid., p. 106.) 

Mail ap[£s nn bon mois de neven quotiditn. 

(Angier, PhiliberU, Act i. Sc. 4.) 
Tn ne le counais pas, 6 jenne Vhtitienne ! 

(A. de Mussel, Premiires Poisies, p. Ji.) 
Also frequently in com/ditn : 

Ne savais-tu done pas, comii^nm imprndente? 

(Id., Poisits Neuvdlts, p. gi.) 

The word hr/viaire is scanned hriviairt in modern poelry. 
In O- F. it had one syllable more, according to its etymology 
(breviariuvi) ; 

Qui n'a irevi-airet ne livreg. (Gaulier de Coincf, p. 509.) 
A. de Musset offers an example of the old treatment : 
Ses Climes oolrclront nn large brim-aire. 

{Premiires Poitm, p, 339.) 
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Circuit (circuitus) ^t^tforluil {/ortuitus) are dissyllabic in 
modern poetry ; 

Quels biMiies circmtt TOn» feriei inr ses pas 1 

(Sally-Fnidhonime, Peiiies, i. p. 1 79.) 
Poor quelqnes noDveautfe saavsgei afitrtuiles. 

(V. Hngo, Cottttm flattens, i. p. 68.) 

Both those words were counted as having three syllables till 
the middle of the sixteenth century : 

Que dira doDcq' qtt'nn seul iha fortu-ifi 

(CI^mcDt MaTOt, (Eimres, p. 93.) 
Faisoit en I'air maints drcu-is «t tonra. (ibid., p. 109.) 

Jiiuile and pituHe are treated in the same way : 
Ce h^ros qoe Diea fit ginira.1 At»Jisutlct. 

(V. HuEO, Chdtiments, p. jgS.) 
MoDiienr, at tronblez pas la psii de vos fituiits. 

(Id., CarUemplations, i, p. 69.) 

The words diabU, diacre, diantre, and fiacre, in which the 
two succeeding vowels are 1 and a, have undergone a regular 
reduaion, which, in the case of diabU, already begins to 
appear in thapfourteenth century : 

Le £able itait bien vieui loreqa'il se fit ennite. 

(A. de Mnsset, Premiires Poisies, p. aog.) 
Diantre 1 voni en pailez avec one cbalear 1 

(Angier, Pkiliierti, Act i. Sc. 6.) 
Etint aw dumps avec le diacre PoUion. 

(V. Hngo, Ugende del SikUs, ii. p. 189.) 
Et n'allait pll« qn'en fiacre an boulevard de Gaud. 

(A. de Musset, Premises Foisies, p. 1 13.) 

In O.F. the i and the a belonged to different syllables, 
according to the derivation of those words froni diabo/us, 
diaconus, &C. : 

Puis se segna poi les di-ables. {Raman de Senart, L p. 31.) 
n (et da clere archedi-acre. (Rutdjenf, p. 148.) 

Both the regular du-el, and dutl, are found, the latter in- 
variably in Victor Hugo : 

C'eat toi qui commenf as ce pMlleux du-el. 

(Ganger, Poisits ComfUtes, i. p. J43.) 
C'e»t le dut! effmyant de deux spectres d'lirain. 

(V. Hugo, Ligende des SOtla, t. p. ai?.) 
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Fiole (jiMola) should be regalarly of three syllables, but in 

modem poetry /iole is used : 

Les vienx pacrnms rancii dans \ei fia!es ptmaitt. 

(V. Hugo, Chdtimenis, p. 307) 

The words miasme, miauUr, piaffer, piastre, and piauler are 
either used regularly, or with synaeresis of [he i and a : 
Ce n'est point Ik plenrer, c'est mi-auler, piincesse. 

(La Fonlaine, <Eiaire!, vii. p. 357.) 
Lc vent bengle, nigit, uffle, rile et mi-auU. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Fvim. Trag., p. 74.) 
L't^pervier aSaxai fi-auU. 

(Gaatier, £maux el Camits, p. 71.) 
But more often : 

II d^nvre en mtau/anl ses crocs jusqn'anx eenciret. 

(Sully-Pmdhomme, PolHes, U. p. 137.) 
Pins de par sang fiaffottl >nx portet des donzelles. 

(V. Hngo, Ck/Uimenls, p. 17.) 
Par I'itioit pont de pierre, oli U Tolaille piauU. 

(Coppie, FolsUs, ii. p. 96.) 

The and e ot paile belong to different sj'Ilables, but in 
the sixteenth century and part of the seventeenth the oe was 
often diphthongated (^pv^t) under the influence of the pro- 
nunciation of o»' which prevailed then. The satirist R^gnier 
almost invariably treats the word in that way ; 

Je ne sjay quel d^mon m'a fait devenit p^le. 

{Sat. ii. p. 16.) 
As also frequently La Fontaine : 

M£me precaution nnisit an facte Escbyle. 

{(Euvres, ii. p. 394.) 
De votre Altesse bumble servant et Poitc. 

(Ibid. 11. p. 111.) 
The regular m-icide, and suicide, both occur in modem 
poetry: 



(Gaotiei, £maux et Camies, p. 84.) 
Mon enfant, un suiciik\ ah, songez it voire Sme. 

(A, de Mnsset, Premiires Fohits, p. 136.) 
But in De Musset also : 

La spirale sans iin de ton^long su-icide. 

{Pais. Notts., p. II.) 
' Thurot, i. p. 546- 
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P^/ is also frequently found instead of vi-ol: 



XVIL It will have been noticed that the rules given for 
ascertaining if Iwo contiguous vowels in (he body of a word 
belong to different syllables have practically no exceptions in 
O. F. and very few in sixteenth- century French. The fact 
that they still apply generally shows once again that the rules 
of French versification depend on an archaic pronunciation, 
and sadly require revision. The exceptions that do occur 
in modem poetry, and which have been noted above, are 
attempts to approximate the pronunciation of verse to that of 
(he modem spoken language, but the majority of words in 
which diaeresis is the rule in verse have long since undergone 
synaeresis in the spoken language, according to the tendency 
that if, of two contiguous vowels, the first is kigh it changes, 
by a rapid articulation, into a consonant, i becomingy, u (u) 
becoming f, and ou becoming w, as in the following words : 
alouetU, confiance, curieux, dialogue, diamant, itudier, A)anouir, 
idiol, lien, lion, Louis, muet, odieux, ruine, suer, tuer, persuader, 
&c., which have one syllable more in modern verse than in 
the modern spoken language. 
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CHAPTER III 

RIME ■ I 

I. Two or more lines are s»d to rime if the vowel-sound , 
of their last accented syllable and all the sounds that follow 1 
are identical 

Thus : matin : dtsHn 

complice : supplke. 
If the accented syllable is the last syllable of the word, 
the rime is known as masculifu {matin : distin) ; if it is ' 

followed by an unaccented vowel, which in French can only 
be the so-called mute t (-«, -es, -mi), it is known SA/eminine 
{complice : mpplice). 

However, the forms aient and soient of the present sub- 
junctive of avoir and ^tre respectively, as also the ending 
-ai'ent of the imperfect indicative and present conditional, 
are not only reckoned as monosyllabic in the body of 
the line, but also as masculine rimes at the end of the 
line: 

Us nmrebajent k cflti Tun de I'antre; its daoses 
Troublalent le bois joyeox ; ib marcliaieiit, s'arrltaieiU, 
Parlaient, s'lntenompaicDt, et, peodaDt les silences, 
Lenis boachei ee lusaient, lenrs imes chuthslaieni '. 

(V. Hugo, Cimitmplatiotti, i. p, 104.) 

Although the bulk of feminine rimes have now practically 
ceased to exist owing to changes of pronunciation, the rules 
of French prosody forbid the riming together of masculine 

and feminine words. Accordingly two words such as mer 1 

and mire, though bomophonous to all intents and purposes, 
cannot be coupled in rime. 

It has already been noticed that this rule has been infringed 
by a few modem poets. 

II. If the identity of sound only extends to the accented \ 

> That arrttaient and chuchelaienl, in lines 1 and 4 respective!}', 
are masculine rimes is proved by the reqniremoil* of the rule concenuog ^ 

the altenialion of rimes. (,See p. 63.) • 
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vowels and not also to the sounds that may follow, this 
vowel-rime is known aa assonance. 
Thus: M:p/r 

belle : Urre, 
When the vowel which determines rime is not followed 
by a consonant, rinie and assonance are one and the same 
thing : loi : roi. 

In O.F. assonance was at first used exclusively till the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and it was a rule in epic 
poetry that all the lines of the same section or laisse 
joined by assonance should have the same assonance and 
gender: 

RoUaoz ad mis I'olifuit s. aa bnche; 
EmpeJnt te bien, por graiit veitut le sonet. 
Halt sunt 11 pui e la voii eat mnlE lunge : 
GraDZ trente liwes I'olient il lespmidie. 
Cailea I'oft e sea cumpaienea tntea ; 
Co dit II Reis: Bataille Tunt nostre hnme. 
£t li qaens Gnenes li tespimdit encimtre : 
Se desist altre, ja semblast grant men^aDge. -. 

{Roland, laitu clvU.) 

ni. In the course of the twelfth century it was gradually 
supplanted by full rime', at first in learned and court 
poetry, later also in the popular or national epic {chansons 
degeste). 

The openii^ lines of Ivain (c. 117a) of Chrestieri de 
Troyes, the greatest of the French courtly poets, will serve as 
an example : 

Altai, li buena roia de Bretaiogne, 
La ml proesce noa anaaiiigne 

Tint cort riche come lois 
A cele feate qni tant costc, 
Qn'on dolt clomer la pontecoste. 
La coiz fa a Caiduel an Galea. 
Apiea mangier panni les aales 
Li cheyalier s'atropelerent 
La oa dames lea apeleient 
Et dameiselea et pacelea. 

' The earliest iDstaace ofthease ofrinMin the fntl sense of the word, 
M distinct from assonanct, occurs in the Norman rimed sermon beeinnliig 
with the words : Crattl malfist Adam, and wbkh was composed at the 
beginolDg of tbe twelfth century. (Ct H. Sachfer, Reimfredigt, Halle, 
1879.) 
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Modem literaijr poetry only employs rime, but in popular 
poetiy assonance is not yet quite extinct. 
■ Within the last twenty years a few of the poets of the 
group known as Symbolists have endeavoured, in conscious 
imitation of popular poetry, to reintroduce assonance, or 
rather to blend it with ordinary rime : 

Le riie de Bacchas i^nae par les baurgs — 
Oix neig^ent les loses rottges 
Les plenra pleaviont ii leiu tour. 
Des corteges t'ennibtuuieDt aui Tertes reutei 
SeloQ le lire de Bacchus, et ses lifres, et ses laminuri. 

(Goslave Kahn '.) 

IV. The one essential condition of good rime is that it 

should exist for the ear. Thus in spite of differences in 

spelling the following are excellent rimes since they are 

perfectly homophonous: 

enlace : emirasse 
apilre : autre 

parole :folle : 

humain : examttt 
sain : lien, Sec. 
If in a feminine word that part of the rime which follows 
the tonic accent consists of a separate word which of its 
nature can only be atonic and enclitic, the rime is quite 
good if the enclitic word is Je : 

Parle: ftait-ce bien loi? parte, parle, te dit'jt; 
CWi I'M-tD ¥n 1 — Mon h6te, i r^jret je faffiige. 

(A. Ch&iier, Poisiis, p. 45.) 
Mais on poussera dose Thorrenr Jusqu'au prodigt^ 
Mais voDs £te9 hideni et stnpides, vous dis-je I 

(V. Hugo, L/gende des Siiciei, i, p. 181.) 
— Hilas I qn'eii lait-j't 
Qae TOos ne lachJez mieuz, et que tous apfrendrais-Jc^ 

(A. de Mosset, Frem. Puis., p. 114.) 
Rimes in which ce occupies the same position are also 
found occasionally in Modem French, but are not to be 
recommended : 

Un liaiser, mais i (out prendre, qu'esl-cet 
Un seimeDt feit d'on pea pins pres, one promeae 
Plug pr^dae . . . 

(Rostand, Cyrano de Bergcrac, Act iii. Sc. 9.) 

' Quoted by E. Vigi^Lecocq, La Poine ConUmforainc, p. ajj. 
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They also occur in the sixteenth century; 

Pom vous prier; or devinei qni esl-ce 
Qui maintcDsnt en prend la kardinst. 

(CWmcnt Marot, (Ettortt, p. 103.) 
La gperre eat achcTfe, oii est-ce, h^las oJi nt-ce 
Qae je dois employer ce reste de vitilUssi ? 

[Gamier, Troade.l. il6-j.) 

Old and Middle French poets allowed themselves much 
more liberty in respect to such rimes, and counted U, me, fe 
placed after a verb as atonic syllables, as also ce and que 
after prepositions : 

11 vint a tme »oie garee. 

Car son peleiinage par ce 

Tolir ti vant 11 anemls. (G. de Coincy, p. igt, 1. 16'.) 

De ce qne Tois, liena ne te dtHonfarte ; 

S^lorcmeDl su* ce que di tndor te. 

(FroUsart, PoisUs, 1. p. 171.) 

Such rimes, inadmissible now, are still found in Clement 
Marot's verse : 

O roy FraDfoys, tant qu'il te fXtirt. perds-le, 

Mais si le perds, tu perdras one ferle. (^(Eueres, p. 90.) 

Or again : 

SI ce ne fbst ta grand' boDt£ qui j ce 

Donna bon oidre avant qne t'en priasst, (Ibid. p. 95.) 

Till late in the fifteenth century French poels occasionally 
accented these monosyllabic words, and joined them to the 
preceding syllable, thereby forming a masculine rime which 
they nevertheless coupled with a feminine rime. In this way 
the line containing the monosyllabic word was shortened by 
a syllable : 

A la gailte, i la goHU 

Foi toM, fni toM et guaris U. (G. de Coincy, p. 648 '.) 

Enlendei sa reqoeate en ei, 

Vecy ainsi qa'elle commtnce. (Fioiuait, Pohies, iiL p. 106.) 

V. With regard to the strict homophony of rimes it may 
be said that O.F. poets were most careful ; less so modem 
poets, who have often blindly followed rules set up before 
their time, and which have become absurd since, owing to 
changes of pronunciation, such as the one affecting those 
words that change their pronunciation in liaison, which 
' C£ Toblei, p. 164. * Id., p. \66. 
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enjoins that these words can only Jie connected b; rime if 
also in tbeir liaison pronunciation tbey gave a correct rime. 
Accordingly the coupling of such words as in the flawing 
pairs is quite correct : 

nous : hups 

pris : plaids 

depots : francs 

bmUs : cbanin 

lalml : grand, «;c. 
On the other hand the following rimes, although peifectly 
homophonous according to Modem French pronunciation, 
would be objectionable : 

nous : loup 

pris : plaid 

d/pens .franc 

hmU : chanltz 

takni : grands, &c. 
This restriction as to words which would have a different 
pronunciation in iiaison is more than irrational now, but 
it was not so during the Middle Ages and the sixteenth 
ccntnr)', when final consonants were not only pronounced 
in liaison, but also before any pause, and consequently at 
the end of the line in verse. Since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century final consonants have become mule 
as a general rule before a pause, so that the modem rule 
is based on a pronunciation that had ceased to exist three 
hundred years ago. 

Occasionally, however, seventeenth- century poets emanci- 
pated themselves from the strict observance of the rule, 
more especially La Fontaine, in whose FabUs the following 
examples are found among others : 

fori : encor 

fupiter : disert 

lalon : long 

heaucoup : cou 

so&l : irou, &c. 
Instances are also not wanting in other poets of the same 
period. 

Exceptions are still more frequent in the poets of the 
oinetecnlh centuiy : 
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d'or : iort (V. Hugo.) 

cUre : Eclair „ 

beaucoup : tout „ 

partout : loup, &c. 
More particvilarly in Alfred de Musset : 
tapis : tapi 
manieau : tSt 
tffroi:fraid 
ceci : sourcil 
eau :falot, &c. 

The Symbolists employ such rimes with still greater 
freedom. 

Most liberty among modem poets is taken in the case 
vbere the final mute consonants are preceded by a nasal 
vowel, frequent rimes being ; 

sang ; champ 
plomb : sillon 
lien : vienl 
commun : emprunt, Sec. 

VI. It follows from the general principle, that two riming 
words should be perfectly homophonoua, that a short vowel 
does not constitute a good rime with the corresponding long 
vowel Such rimes, however, are used even by the most 
exact poets of the seventeenth century: 

Je lais MDE me flatter, que de sa seale audaee 
Vn homme tel qae moi doit attendre sa grScc. 

(Racine, Bajaut, \. 139J.) 
Et, dans tons ces Merits la d^laranC it^Sme, 
Par giice In: laiasa I'entrfe en Vifigramme. 

(Boilean, Art Foil., Canto iL 1. laj.) 

Also quite commonly by those of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century : 



(V, Hogo, Certtemflatiem, i. p. 136.) 
The first French poet to raise a distinct objection to 
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such rimes was Jean Bouchet in the Epittm Morales tl 
Familieres (i^i^Y : 

J'cDtends qni venlt toutM reiEleg ganl« 

De timerie, & biea j regardei. 

Voice doit on sans que le vers on griefTC 

AToir regard a la Jongue & !a briefve, 

Qn'on congnoistia pa.i le parlei coimnnn 

Sni la TDjrelle, on dc penae chascun, 

En bon franfais ce mot cy adveriissc 

Est long sni i, Sc brief ce mot nelice. {EfUtre, ctii) 

Du fiellay also protested in the Defftnce et Illustration de 
la Langue Franfoyse^, and Malherbe in the Commentary on 
Desportes' poems, but, probably because they saw that their 
protests were of no avail, theorists became more lenient in 
this respect, and were content to recommend a sparing use 
of such rimes. Thus in Porl-Royal (ch. ii, art. 3) we read : 
// Jaul /viler auiani qu'on peul <fallier les rimes fiminines 
qui onl la p^uUHme longue avec celles qui font drive. Nian- 
moins il y en a de supportables, surtout dans ta, parct que 
cetie v(^elle iiant ioujours asses pleine de sa nature la dtff&enee 
du bref au long n est pas si grande gu'elle ne fuisse (Ire 
facilement aidie et corrigie par la prononciatton. 

Rimes between }:/, not uncommon in modern poets, 
but never found in the classicists, also infringe the rule of 
strict bomophony : 

quais (^quis) : entrechoquis (Banville.) 

fricass/s : saii {=sh^ {Vetlabe.} 

Other instances are : 

traqui : quai (V. Hngo.) 

escarpoletie : reflite (Id.) 

quereUe : grde (Leconte de Lisle.) 

It should be noticed that the spelling at does not invari- 
ably denote an open pronunciation, notably in the future 
and preterite of verbs in -er. Thus the following rimes fulfil 
the conditions of the most exact prosody : 

' Efistns tnorales tl familieres du Traverseur {nom dt plume of 
Jean Bonchet). Poitieis, IS4S, fol. »«i. v°. 

' Cf. p. 133 (td. Person) : EtJer<^Jitt i ce prepos, tofant sans plus 
overly de a mot en passant, iest, pie tu U gardes de rylhnier tit malz 
manifeslement longs aveegues les irefi, austi mani/estemeni brefa, comme 
un' piste,' et ' tnue,' un ' mditre,' el 'pttttre,' une ' eheveliirt,' et 'hure^ 
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aimtrai : degri (Richepin.) 

abhorri ; hottorai (de Banville.) 

VII. Diphthongs can perfectly well be made to rime wiih 
the simple vowels which correspond to their second element — 
it : ^, ui : i, &c.: 

Un juge, r&ti pass^i me prit k son strvice; 
II m'avait fait veair d' Arnicas poor etie Suisse, 

(Racine, Plaideuri, L 4.) 
Gnfin qn'il me lenvoie, on bien qn'il TOns le livre. 
Adien. S'il j consent, je sais prete \ vous suivre. 

(Id., Andramaqut, 1. 590.) 
La licence i. limet alon n'ent pins de/hin; 
Apollon travesti derint ua TaSarin. 

(Boilean, Art Poit., Canto i. 1. 85.) 
Fiappait ton pile front dans le calme dea Huitt, 
Li tu 6a sans espoir, sana piocheE, sans amit, 

(A. de Mosset, Frem. Pais., p. 149.) 
Ce qne ficris est bon ponr les buvenis de iiire 
Qui jettent la bouteille apr^ le premier verre. 

(Ibid., p. 137.) 
Sans peser, sans rester, ne demaodant am diiux 
Qne le temps de chanCei ton chant libre et joyaix t 

{V. Hugo, CcnUmfiaiiotts, p. 39.) 

VIII. Diphthong^s can also be coupled with the corre- 
sponding dissyllabic combinations of the same vowel, naturally 
without the latter ceasing to be dissyllabic : 

Je ne vons feiai point ce repioche «di-eux, 

Qne A tous aJmiez bien, vons conseilleriez irn'eux. 

(Comeille, (Edi^, 1. 91.) 
Je te fis pritooniei poor te combler de iieni : 
Ma COOT tat ta prison, mes (avence les U-eni. 

{Id^ Ci»na, 1. 144J.) 
N'en dontez point. Seigneur, il fiit votre imduM, 
Lni seal mit k vos pleds le Forthe et t'Indi-tn. 

(Racine, Esihtr, 1. 1114.) 
Rajonne, ^tonrdissant ce qui ^ivanau-il; 
£dea Strange fait de lumiire et de nuil. 

(V. Hugo, CfntemplaiioHS, p. ua.) 
La haipet s'einplissaieDt d'nn souffle hamwni-atx ; 
Le chceur mSte des voix s'^pandalt sons les eieux, 

(Leconte de Lisle, Point. Sari., p. 130.) 

IX. Two final syllables, although spelt aUke, do not form 
a correct rime if ihey are differently pronounced. Some 
liberty, however, is dlowed in the case of words of rare 
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occuirence for which there are no rimes or only very few 
rimes. This is especially the case with masculine rimes 
that have a iinal sounded consonant. As such words are 
rare in French, poets not infrequently couple them to other 
masculine words the final consonant of which is silent, so 
that lines like the following really only satisfy the condUions 
of assonance but not of full rime : 

Qae de fols sm vos trsib, psr m> muse folis, 
Bs ont mBi la rose ua pnr ^lat des lis\ 

(A. Ch^icT, Peisies, p. i^^.) 
n tombe de cheval, et, moioe, ^pnis^, las, 
II drcssa lo deux nmiiis supplianles ; h4las I 

(V, Hugo, U^mk de: SUcUs, ii. p. 148.) 
Et snr ce, lea pidants en chceur disent : amen 1 
On m'empoigne ; on me &it pUECT mon examen. 

(Id., Contetnflatiims, L p. 66.) 
Une come de bnfile on de fhintcfros; 
Le mnr ^it solide et droit comme nn h4roi. 

(Id., Ugende da SUcUs, 1. p. ^f,.) 

To the same category belong the following ; 

L'jlfphant axa pieda lowdi, 
Le lion, ce grand fiont de I'sntie, I'aigle, Vouri. 

(V. Hngo, Canlemplationi, I p. 164.) 
Jette lont k ses pieds; apprends-lnl qai je mis; 
Dis-lni que je me menra, qne tn n'as plus de Jils. 

(A. Chinier, Poisus, p. 55.) 

In the last case, however, it is possible to read the word as /, 
adopting a pronunciation that is now old-fashioned, but which 
was the usual one at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Still more frequent are the instances in which one of the 
two words is a proper (chiefly classical) name : 
Le Tibre, Aenve-roi ; Rome, fille de Mars, 
Qui rigna pM le glaive et tigne par lea aiis. 

(A. Ch^nier, Pefsiis, p. 181.) 
II le paisa deux ans, diuiuit lesqueU Cassias 
Et son ami I'abb* ne se parlirent plus. 

(A. de Mnsset, Frem. Pois^ p. 138.) 
Et quand elle monttait 100 sein el sea bras nus. 
On eAi cm voir la coaqne, et I'oa eflt dit Vinus. 

(V, Hugo, Centtmflaiions, i. p. 60,) 
El qni penTCat, baisant la blessure do Christ, 
Crolie que tout E'est lait comme il jtait icrit. 

(Gautier, Pvis. Compl., \, p. 104.) 

Others of the same kind are : Palhmes .' mols, Cydnust 
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ittconnut, Airopoi : repot, Adonis : punis, &C. — all in Victor 
Hugo. 

Numerous examples can be quoted from the classical 
poets, although it is not certain that the final consonant 
of such proper names was sounded in the seventeenth 
century. 

The following cases occur in Racine alone : Porus t 
ptrdus, Titus : vertus, Lesbos :flois, Joas : soldals, Pallas : 
pas, &c. 

X. If in two riming words the identity of sound com- 
prises also the consonant preceding the accented vowel, 
then the rime is said technically to be rich. Thus : 
main : demain 
prit : esprit 
violence : balance, Ac. 

Even such rimes as peupUer : sanglier or trembler : parler, 
in which the accented syllable begins with a mute {c, t, p, g, 
d, b,/, v) followed by a liquid (/, r), but in which the identity 
of sound does not extend to the mute, are likewise regarded 
as rich rimes. 

Rich rime is left to the option of the poet, but it is almost 
compulsory in modem poetiy when ordinary rime (rime suf- 
fisaale) is formed by endings of frequent occurrence, such 
asthefoUowing: ^{s),A{s),er{s); i/ls), i^c{s), ier{s), i, i{s), 
ie{s)j u,ue,ue\s). 

Rich rime is also required for most words ending in 
-a, -ir, -on, -enl, -ant, -eur, -eux, except, however, in the 
case where one of the riming words is a monosyllable. 
Thus, peur : humeur is irreproachable. This remark con- 
cerning monosyllabic words also applies to the other end- 
ings, quoted above, and which ordinarily require rich rime. 
Accordingly the following are blameless : 

M^s k qai pr^teod-on que je le satrifieJ 

L« Grice a-t-elle encot quelqae droit wr sa otV? 

(Racine, Attdremaqtie, Act i. Sc. i.) 
Arm Uche, et tiop dlgne enfia d'^e <U(ue, 
PcDX-ta lonSiir encor qn'il puaisK i ta vue ? 

(Id., Bajaul, Act v. Se. 3.) 
Et d'lToir qnelqne part nn journal tneannu 
Oil I'oD puisK i plaisit nier ce qa'oa a vu 1 

(A. de HniKt, Pois. Nouv., p. t Ig.) 
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XL With the exception of a few poets to be noticed 
subsequently, who practised rich rime extravagantly, it cannot 
be said that it is characteristic of Old French poetry. On 
the contrary, from the time that rime replaced assonance 
till the beginning of the fifteenth century, rich rime ia the 
exception. It is unconscious and rare in the National Epic, 
in the longer narrative poems, and in iht fabliaux. During 
the whole of the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteen^ 
century rich rime and its degenerate varieties raged in the 
puerile metrical tricks of the poets known as the grands 
rhitoriqtuurs. Both Charles d'OrMans (1391-1465) and 
Fran9ois Villon (1431-62) remained unaffected by the pre- 
vailing fashion. In &ct the former seems rather to have 
avoided rich rime. 

Clement Marot (1497-1544) and the poets of his school, 
on the other hand, used rich rime as a principle, but rarely 
lapsed into the inanities of the grands rlUtortqueurs : 

R07 des Fran^oji, plein de tontes boatei, 

Qainie jours a, je les ay bjca comptez, 

E dn demain aeront justement ECize, 

Que je ftii faict confrere an diocese 

De sainct Many, en I'iglise sainct Pris, 

Si vons dira; comment je fnz snipris ; 

Et me desplaist qn'U Wt que je le dje. 
Troia grands peodars vindieiit, a I'eslonrdie, 

£□ ce p^ais, me dire en deaarroy: 

'Nons vous bUons prisonnier pai le Roy.' 

Incontinent, qni fat bien estonn^, 

Ce fnt Maiot, plus one s'i] enst tonni, &c. 

(Marot, Pritonmtr, Etcript cm K<y feur sa DeUvrantt.) 

Du Bellay, the spokesman of the school of Ronsard, the 
succeeding poetic group, is content to recommend rich but 
not over-curious rimes, and that only on certain conditions. 
In a well-known passage of the Deffence et Illusiraiion de la 
Langut Franfoise {1549), the manifesto of the new school, 
he writes ' ; Quand je dy, que la Ryihme doit estre riche, 

je n'enlens qu'elle soil contrainte, et semhlabh h celk ^auUum, 
qui pcnseni auoir fail vn grand chef dceuure en Fratifoys, 
quand lis ont rym/ vn 'imminent' et vn 'iminent' vn 'miseri- 
cordieusemenl' el vn ' melodieusement' et autres de semblabU 

farine, encores qu'il n'y ait sens, eu raison, qui vaille. Mais 
la Rythnu de noire Poite sera voluntaire, non /orc^e : receue, 

' Cf. ed. Person, p. 131. 
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mm appiUe : propre, turn aliem : nalurelle, non adoptiut : href, 

elU sera telle, que U vers tumhani en icelh ne conUntera moirts 
toreilie, qu'une hiett armonieuse Musiqm iumbante et un hon 
it par/ail accord. And although Ronsard himself was more 
careful of technically rich rime than Du Bellay, his recom- 
mendations in \hs Abrig^ de TArt Poelique Franfois {\$6^) 
arc to the same effect. He prefers rime that is resonnanle 
el </*«» son enlier el parfaii^, but immediately after he makes 
the following significant restriction: Toutesfois fu seras plus 
ioigneux de la belli invmtim et des mots que de la ryme, la 
quelle vient assez atsiment ddle-mesme, aprls quelque peu 
dexercice et laheur °. In spite of a positive statement ° to 
the contrary in Racan's Vie de Malherbe, there is no evidence 
in his works that the latter gave undue importance to rich 
rime. On the contrary, Malherbe and the classicists after 
him — Comeille, Racine, Molifere, Boileau, &c. — paid even 
less attention to rich rime than the PMiade. They were 
conscious that rime is an agreeable and indispensable part 
of French poetry, but they were never prepared to sacrifice 
exactness of thought and expression, as some modern poets 
have done, in order to be able to add the consonne d'appui 
at the end of the line. 

La rime est une esclave et ne doit qt/ob^ir sums up the 
attitude of the French classicists. The breaking up by the 
Romanticists of the regular classicaJ Alexandrine, and the 
introduction of freer and more numerous rhythms, naturally 
and reasonably led to the necessity of richer rime than that 
usually employed by the classicists: the discordances, so 
to speak, of the interior of the line had to be compensated 
by a redoubling of the final sonority, and by a more distinct 
beat at the end of the line. Of the Romanticists, their 
leader, Victor Hugo, nearly invariably rimes richly, though 
it should not be overlooked that he attains his effects as 
much by the use of naturally sonorous syllables and expres- 
sive words as by technical rich rime : 

C'itait ITieaie oil sortaient lea cbevaiu dn soleil. 
Le del, toot fr^mlssant da glorienx rev:!], 
Oavrait let deoi battanCs de sa porte sooore ; 
BIbdcs, ils apparaiualent formidablcs d'auraie ; 
Deniire enx, comme on orbe cfTiayaDt coaveit d'yenjc, 
ilclalait k coudeui dn grand char radieai; 
• (Euvres, vii. p- 326. • Ibid. p. 316. 

* CEuvret de MiUhetie, i. p. bxxiii. 
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On distiagnait 1e bras dn dien qni les dirige, 
Aqnilon acbevait d'atteler le qaadrige; 
Les quatre ardects cheva.111 dresssieDt lenr poilrail d'or; 
FaUauC leuis premiers pas, its se cabraieat encoi 
Enlre la zone obscoie et ia zone enflamm^ ; 
De lenra crins, d'ofi semblait soitir une fumie 
De peiles, de saphirs, d'onyx, de diamaots, 
Disperafc et ftiyante an fond des ilitDeatt, 
Les trois premiers, I'ceil iier, la naiine embras^e, 
SecanaicQt daos le jour del gonttes de ros^e • . ■ 
In this passage' the naturally sonorous rimes scietl, r^vnl, 
sonore, aurore, though only sufficient, are much more musical 
and expressive than technically rich rimes such as the 
following which have the consonne d'appui, but in which the 
idea is weak and the sound insignificant : 

£st-ce lit cetle leine augnste et malkeureusc, 
Celle de qui la gloiie et I'inflnence affreme 
Retentit jusqu'ii moi dans le fond des d^its? 

(Vollaite, Mhvpf.) 
Technically rich but insipid rimes of this sort, between 
two adjectives, two abstract nouns, or two verbs of the same 
nature, are rare in the classicists, but of frequent occurrence 
with the poets of the eighteenth century, whose rimes, as 
a rule, are deplorable. 

We quote another example, this time from Voltaire's 
Henriade : 

rapidt, 
„ -- irtlripide, 

Incapable i la fois de ciainle el de futeur, 
Somd an bniit des canons, colme an sein de Vkorreur. 

The Romanticists followed in the wake of Victor Hugo, 
the majority with exaggeration, except Lamartine and Alfred 
de Musset, the latter of whom in more than one passage 
has made fun of the apostles of the consonne d'appui at all 
costs: 

Gloire anx autenis nouveanx, qni venlent & la lime 

Une letlie de pins qn'il n'en fallait jadis 1 

Bravo I c'est nn boo clon de plus i la pens^e. 

(La Coupe et lis Livres : Premiires Peisits, p. iIi.) 
Or the following lines in Mardocht : 

Les Muses visitaimt sa demeuie cach^e, 

Et, quoiqu'll tit rimer id/e flTcc /dcA/e, 

On le lisait. (Ibid., p. 111.) 

' Quoted by Paul Stapfer, Saciae it Vulor Hugo, p. ag;. 
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Thus in the following passage, taken at hap-hazard Irom 
Holla, there are only two rich rimes out of a total of seven 
different rimes : 

Lonqne dans 1e d^rt la cavale Banvage, 

Apris trob jodis de marche, atteod tin jour d'orage 

Four boire I'eaQ da ciel snr ses palmiers poadrcnx, 

L« soleil est de plomb, les palmiers en silence 

Sons leui ciel embras^ pencbent leurs longs cheveni, 

Elle cherche son pnits dons le dissect immense, 

Le loleil I'a s^ch/; sni le Tocber In^lUnt 

Les lions h^riis^s dorment en grommelant. 

Elte se sent fl^chir; ses narinea qni saignent 

S'eDfoncent dans le sable ; et le sable allure 

Vient boire avjdement son sang djcalor^. 

Alors elle se couche, et ses grands yeai s'^teignent, 

£t le pale d^rt route sni son enfant 

Les flots eilencieui de son linceul mouvant. 

{Pais. New., p. 7.) 

Rich rime is even less frequent in Lamartine's verse : 

Mais peut-Etre an deli des bomes de la sphere, 
Lienx oil le vm soleil ^claire d'aulre* deuji, 
Si je pouvais laisser ma d^poullle i la terre, 
Ce que j'ai tant revi paraltrait i. mes yeux, 
Li je m'enivreiais i la gonrce que j'aspire; 
Li je retroDverais et I'espoir et ramoor, 
Et ce bien id^al qne tonte Smc desire, 
Et qoi n'a pas de nom an terrestre s^onrl 
Que ne pnis-je, part£ gar le char de I'Aniore, 
Vagne objet de mea viem, m'elancer jusqn'i. loi ! 
Snr la terre d'cxll pourqnoi restt^e encore f 
11 n'est lien de commnn entre la terre et moi. 

{.Frcm. Mi^t. Foil., p. JO.) 

The use of technically rich rime, which is the rule with 
Victor Hugo and the majority of the Romanticists, becomes 
still more pronounced with Theodore de Banville {1823-91) 
and his successors the Famassiens (Leconte de Lisle, H^r^dia, 
Copp^, &c.), although it should be stated at once that none 
of the group he helped to form ever went so far as their 
master did, in theory at all events. According to Banville 
the value of French verse depends solely on rime. La rime, 
we are told in hia paradoxical Pttit Traill de Poim Franfatse 
(187a), tsl tuniqut harmonic des vers et elk est tout le vers^, 
so that ne are not surprised to see him add in another 

' Cf. ed. Lemerre, p. 40. 
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passage : Sans consonne d'appui pas dt rime, el par consequent 
pas dt polite ! U poite consentirait plul6t h, perdre en route un 
de ses bras ou une de ses jambes qui marcher sans la con- 
sonne d'appui\ 

XII. The dangers of this exaggerated cult of rich rime 
are obvious and many. From Qie fact that such rimes are 
comparatively few in number, poetry is apt to become very 
monotonous, or the poet striving to discover new rimes 
will be tempted to go and unearth such in some technical 
dictionary, and thus make use of words the meaning of 
which is unknown to the large majority of his readers. By 
restricting the vocabulary at his disposal he does the same 
to ideas, so that his verse is oflen nothing more than a string 
of common-places. Or, again, he is tempted to start with 
the rich rime and fill up the rest of the line with chevilles 
or padding', as in certain lines of Banville, who is prepared 
to defend the method*, although it should be noticed that 
when he does use padding it is, in almost every case, im- 
possible to delect it, so great is his metrical skill. However, 
it is very obvious in this passage * : 

Je revoyais mes jonu d'cn&nt 
Couler d'imiratide ei de moire. 
Puis eagou&er leQis trisin llots 
Ad fond d'niie mer sombre et noire. 

The italicized part of the second line has no meaning. 
And in the following lines * le rythme is probably qualified 
as essentui, because it is required to rime wiih del and 
providentiel in subsequent lines. Likewise le lendre crisial 
presumably only assumes refiels m/talliques in the vicinity of 
basiliques : 

Dans un Cendre crisCal am lefleti m^iUiqnes, 
MonlKit, ressuscitftDt le rythme essentiel, 
LCB cIochetoDS ik jonr des svelCes basiliques. 

' Ct. ed. Lemerre, p. 41. 

' Cf. Mnsset's words in the Freirtiires Poisits, p. »il ; 

Vons troDVerez, moD cher, mes rimes bien manvaises; 

Qnant il ces ctioses-lii, je sais dd r^fonn^. 

Sn'ai pins de syst^me, et j'aime mienx mes aises; 
ais j'ai toujaurs trouv^ hanteui de cheviller. 
* Petit TraUi,^ so. 

' Qnoled by Clair TisMor in Modestes Ohervatiom mr VArt dt 
versifier, p. in- 
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Even in Victor Hugo a few passages might be quoted 
which are not above suspicion. Speaking of the poor usher, 
he says : 

EnfaDts, faites silence k la lueur des lampes! 

Voyei, la mome angoissc a fait blemir ses tenii>w. 

Songez qii'il salgne, helag! sons ses pauvrcs habits. 

L'htrbt que mord la dent cruellt des brebis, 

C'est lui , , . {Contemplations, i. p. 171.) 

Thus the Romanticists, or rather their degenerate dis- 
ciples, after having raised the banner of liberty in art and 
literature, and railed at the rigid rules and canons of the 
Classicists, becanae scandalized at the freedom of the Classi- 
cists in matters of rime, and in this respect have tightened 
and not loosened the shackles of the Muse. 

XIII. Within Ihe last twenty years the D&adenis and 
Symbolisms, whose object it was to replace the rhetoric of 
French poetry by that dreamy su^estiveness characteristic 
of some of the best of Germanic lyrical poetry, have reacted 
against this excessive cull of rich rime. Paul Verlaine 
(1844-96), whom the new school claimed as their chief, 
exclaims in his Art Poiltque : 

d'^nergie, 

DC assagie, 

ra jDsquoii? 
O qni dira les torts dc la Rime? 
Quel enfant sourd □□ quel Q^gre fou 
Nons a forgi ce bijon d'un sou 
Qui soune crcux et faax sous la liiuc? 

{Choix de PoisUs, p. 351.) 

The Symbolists claim absolute freedom in this matter 
as in all things, but as their poetry is generally vague and 
shadowy, they naturally affect a cert^n carelessness, and 
are frequently content with a semblance of rime or even 
assonance (cf, p. 41). 

XIV. In conclusion, it may be said that a liberal or 
sparing use of rich rime depends on the character of the 
subject in hand, and that sense should never be sacrificed 
to it This remark does not naturally apply to comic 
poetry, in which what would be an abuse of rich rime in 
serious poetry often produces a very amusing effect, as in 
the buffoon-lyric verse of Banville — Odes Funambules^ues, as 
he tenned them : 



'dn!, ell( 
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Ah I dit MiDzin, Toyanl m pillenr de lotua, 
PoeU, poor ulmei ces affieux hiatus 
£n mi lien qne 1& fonle iviXt, 
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Td me vieos de r^ulie en un f trsnge peitU ; 
Aime auet ton nuii poor n'en tiiompher point. 

(Comeille, Hvraci, Act ii. Sc. 6.) 
Oil Id Bcntiers franjiii oe me conduiujent pas^ 
Oil mes paa de Le Bran ont rencontrd les pai. 

(A, Chinier, PoisUs, p. 163.) 
SODveot, comme Jacob, fai la nait, pas i pai, 
Lntl^ contre qnelqu'nn one je ne tojub pas. 

(V. Hugo, Ligende dei Si^cUs, 1, p. 199.) 

In 0. F. poets rimes between the same word occur even 
more frequently than in modern poets, nor was it necessary 
that the two words should have a different meaning : 
et dit, quant 11 rat/ra, 
Ces plus viuj gar9ons qn'il ai/ra 



La livrera. (Ch. de Troyea, Ivain, I. 371.) 

Clerc a ese el bien sejomi, 

Bien vestu et bien lejomi. (Rulebeu^ p. 3a, 1. an.) 

In fact, certain O. F. poets, in imitation probably of Latin 
medieval claustral poetry, such as Gautier de Coingy and 
Rutebeuf, both belonging to the thirteenth century, prized 
them very highly, and endeavoured to place at the end of 
successive lines as many homonyms as possible riming 
together: 

Valor de con et bont^ ifami 

Gaianz li soit la, douce datia. 

Quant ele da cots pariira, 

Qo'ele sacbe qnel /iwi ira. (Rutebeuf, p. 75, II. 57-60.) 

Atb, Dame dn del, dame terrcstrt, 

Pai ta aaiute doncenr fai moi lei en tern esire, 

Ha!r poisse le monde poui Tivre mondement \ 

Car bjeo vol qa'aQ besoing qnan qu'a 00 m»ndc mint. 

(G. de Coincy, i. p. 744, U, 373 ff.) 

Similar and still more extraordinary examples of this kind 
of jugglery are to be found in the works of Baudouin de 
Cond^, who flourished soon after 1250, and also in those 
of his son, Jean de Condd The former is especially fond of 
heaping up rimes made up of words with a uniform radical : 

En one pnme fa la men, 

Tfym mors dont si fumes lA mors, 

C'apre* ce mots n'ot qpe nmerdrc. 

Car tons fn Ii mondes la imrs. 

SacW, ce ne fti pas 111 nwrs 

Dont an cuer puist joie remerdrt. 
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Ha t COD ci ot m^ man i merdre. 
Qui nous Git mors et Dien amordrc 
Fonr Doos ■ mort, a'i fust atmrs 
Fon por nous de mort dtsamm-dn 
Et de pecie, poar noui roHordre 
A Ini dont fimiM desamers. 

(Bandonin de Condf, no. xiv. p. l8l.) 
XVII. These rimes, termed iquivoques by Gautier de 
Coincy, were again taken up in the fifteenth and Che begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and became the rule in the 
poetry of the grands rh/loriqumrs, who reigned supreme 
during al! that period. The chief of tbese/ac/eurs, as they most 
appropriately styled themselves, were Meschinot (d, 1491) 
and Gniilaume Cretin' (d. 1525). 

The following specimen from the Epistre envoy/e h feu 
Mominir tAdmyral par Udici Cretin will show how far they 
went; 

Ainsi ijne don s'estjme mleuli que achepi. 
La mam qui signe excede le axchet. 
Fonr cc supply an Roj signer ma lettrt, 
Aultiement sids ea dauger de mal esire, 
Veu le reffns qn'on m'a &ict i seelUr 
Le mjen acqnict. Doocques fault haulier Pair, 
Car en mantempi si sar moy gresle oa luige, 
D'estre 4 convert bonnes espenmces n'ay-je, &c. 

I^F<^sUs, p. 803.) 
Even a great poet like Clement Marot furnishes not only 
isolated examples of the rime Equivoque {mortd itrt : le! fire, 
sous France: soufrance, &c.), but thought fit to employ it 
throughout in one or two poems, such as the following /pttre : 
Ed m'esbatant je fais Kondeaax en riirie, 
Et en rimaDt bien souvect je la'tHtime ; 
Bref, c'est pitii entre nous rintailleurs. 
Car Tous tronvez assez de rime aillews ; 
Et gnand voulez mieux que moi rimasses; 
Des biens aTez de la rime aisez ; 
Mais moi, avec ma rime et ma rimaiUe, 
Je ne sou^en (dont je suis marry) maille . . . 

( (Euvrei, 1. p. 149.) 
We might be tempted to conclude that Marot was having 
a laugh at the metrical pnerilities of his predecessors, did we 
not know that he placed Cretin, le ion Crttin au vers /quivoqu/, 
among the great poets of the' time, and composed a poem 
in which the famous rh/loriqueur is eulogized in no uncertain 
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manner'. The fact is Chat the rime Equivoque died hard. As 

late as 1548 Thomas Sibilet could still write in the Art 
Po'itique Francois : Cesle espece de ryme en equivoque (laquelk 
ttt irouveras souvenl ailleurs en Marot, S[ teh/am/s Poe'ies) . . . 
est la plus difficile, aussy est ellt mcins usit^e: S( ne laisse 
pourianl h estre la plus elegante, comme celle gut fait cest 
unison el resemblance plus egale, ^- dt ce plus poignante Touye^. 
The j-ear afier (1549) it was disdainfully cast aside in the 
programme of the new school : Ces Equiuoques donq' . . .me 
soinl chassez Men loin * ; and in spite of a protest in the Quintil 
Horatian*, a counter-manifesto to Du Bellay's Deffence el 
lUuslraiion, it was completely discarded by the new school. 

When equivocal rime does occur in modem poetry, it is used 
exclusively with the idea of producmg a comic effect, as in 
fianville's Opinion sur Henry de la Madeline, in triolet-form : 

{'adore assez le graod Lama, 
(ais j'ume mieai Za MadeUne. 
Avec sa robe qu'on lama 
T'adore assei le gtand Lama. 
Mais La Madelene en f&mt a 
Blen mieux que ce damas de laine. 
J'adore assez le grand Lama, 
Mais j'aime mieux La Madtlhie. 

{Odes Funambuhsqnes, p. »J4.) 
XVIII. Rimes between a simple word and its compound, 
and between compounds of the same word, are allowed, 
unless the prefixes have still a living force and. express such 
modilications of the meaning as are naturally suggested by 
the prefix. Accordingly donne : pardonne, lance : /lance, 
vient : souvient, maudit ; dit, souvenir : avenir, discours : 
secours, would be quite correct, but the following would not 
be tolerated : suit : poursuil, humain : inkumain, prendre : re- 
Prendre, content : m&onlenj, &c. : 

Mais pDisqne tu le tcdx, pdsqne c'est (oi qui viens 
Me &iie toDvenir, c'est bon, je me sauviens. 

(Hugo, Hem. \. 4.) 
Je veox tout onblier. Allez : je vods pardtmae, 
Cest la lefOD qn'au monde il canvient qiw je dottae, 

(Ibid., iv. 6.) 
Rimes between a simple word and its compound, or 

' (EteoreSyf. 139. ' p. 45 of the 1556 (Lyon) edition, 

' ed. Person, p. 131. 

• p. ao9 of the Jfpendiee to Person's ed. of the Deffence et lUus- 
traiwK of Du Bellajr. 
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between two compounds of the same word, were subject to 
no such restriction in Old French : 

N'antmj que Ini meil«r n'i quUri 

M«i St Ml lions le reguiert. 

(Ch. de Troyes, Ivaitt, 1. 4455.) 

Et DOS seriicns dtlivnes 

Qui a hoale somes livries. (Ibid., 1. 5191.) 

It follows that the poets like G. de Coincy, Baudouin de 
Cond^, &c., were espedaily partial to such rimes, which gave 
them an excellent opportunity of piling up words not only 
with a uniform radical, but with the same radical, as in the 
following Chanson pieuse : 

Pucele OD tuit quement li dcsvoU; 

ToDz deavoi^s a droite vole aveie, 

Maint «*gac^ a par toi raiwiV 

Li roya qui est veiitez, vie et vsie. 

Dame par cni simt tout bleu eitvoii, 

Tel volenli de toi Eerrir m'envau, 

Qu'en Faradls ta cleie face tnite. 

Ravole-moi, lone temps est fbrveii. 

(Gautier de Coincy, p. 3E6.) 
The modern rule was first clearly formulated by Du Bellay 
in the Deffence d Illusirationi Ces simples Rymez avecques 
leurs composes, comme vn ' iaisser' et ' aiaisser,' s'ilz ne 
chattgeni, ou aagmtnteni graniement la signification de leurs 
simples, me soint chassez hien loing^. 

XIX. There is a certain kinship between the rimes first 
mentioned and the so-called rime gramnialicale, which was 
much favoured by certain O. F, poets, more especially 
Chrestien de Troyes. It consists of words joined together 
in one riming couplet, and again joined together in the next 
or one of the next riming couplets, but with a different 
inflection : 

Des que vos taut dit m'ao csves, 

Se vos plus dire m'an savea \ 

Nenil, font il, noa n'an savons 

Fora tant con dit vos an avons. (^Ivain, 11. 4951-4.) 

Grammatical rime did not survive the Middle Ages. The 

following example' in SuJly-Prudhomme (b. 1839) is an 

isolated exception, but shows bow even the most artificial 

rime-forms can be transformed in the hands of a real poet : 

Si qnelque froit, oii tes abellles gaiilent, 
Tente, y goOler ; 

' p. 131, ed. Peraon. ' Quoted by ToUer, p. 178. 
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Si qnelqiK oismn, dans les bois qui P&suUm, 

Chante, /amttr; 
Entendre an pied da sanle oil t'ean murmure 

L'ean murmunr ; 
Ne pag »eBtir, tant que ce rSve dure, 

Le temps durer. Sec. {Peisia, i. p. 139.) 

XX. In imitation of Provenfal lyric poetry, O.F, poets 
occasionally offer examples of verses in which not only the 
endings of lines form a rime, but in which the cesura also 
rimes with the end of the line. 

But it was chiefly at the time of the grands rMoriqueurs 
that the different kinds of interior rimes and other compli- 
cated rimes were especially in vogue, and each had its 
special name. 

1. Such are the rime haieUe, in which the last word of the 
line rimes with the cesura of the following line : 

Que n'ttvona-nons Jovial et Horace^ 

Que n'est or' d ci un second Perse en vie 

Ou nng Lucain? qu'est-ce, mais que serfl-«? 

Annes, i^race et lance snyvant race 

De gens sans grSct, homme en jeo ne Vea-vye, 

France est T«vye, Sme ne la ^saoyc, 

De prendre tavyc . . . (Cretin.) 

2. The rime rmforc^e or Uonine, in which the cesura of 
each line rimes with the end of that same line : 



Mais voiremcnt, ami CUmenI, 

Tout clairemenl, dis-mol camnunl 

Tant et fourquai to te tieos coi 

D'ecrire it aiai, qui ads Jk Itit . . . (Lyon JameL) 

3. The rime bris/e, which consists in the riming of the 
words at the cesura r 

D'bonnear untier, confort sear et paifait, 

Rnbi cheris sqfir, tiis precieni 

Cner doniz et titer, support bon en tout bit, 

Infinl frti, plains mclodienx 

Ejony rii, souvenii gracieux. 

Dame de Sens, min de Dieu tr^s nette, 

Appuy rasiis, desir bumble joyeux, 

M'ame deffens, tr^ chitre Fucelettc. (Meschioot.) 

4. The rime courontUe, in which the last syllable of the line 
was repeated twice : 

Guerre a fait maiot c\asie!el laid 

Et mainte bonne vilU vile, 

Et guti maiot pxAmet net. 

Je DC eaia i qui son plaid flail. (Molinet.) 
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g. The rime emperSre repeated three times the same sound 
at the end of each line : 

BfnioB lectenrs, trb iilSgenls, gtnt gens, 

Preuez en gd nos imp^/aits /ails faiti. (Musini.) 

6. The rime was known zs_/ra/rts/t or mchaftUe when the 
last word of the line was repeated at the beginning of the 
next line : 

Poor diie bq TTsy, an temps qai tourt. 

Court est biea peiillenx pattagt : 

Pas sage o'est qni droit \k court. 

Court est s(Hi hien et aeatttap, 

Avant op fault 1« courage. (Meschlnot.) 

7. The rimt mlrelac/e is much the same, except that, in- 
stead of repeating the whole of the last word of the preced- 
ing line, part only of that word was repealed in the next line : 

Flonr de beanlti en velonr sonveroin, 
Xaim de bont j, plaote de tonte grace, 
Gra^t d'avoir sur tons le prii A plain. 
Plain de savtnc et qui tons mauli efface. 
Face plaiunt, corps Aygat de \aaatigt, 
Ange en semblaot oil U n'a qne rtdire, 
Dyre ToidM, a tods des prenx on rmgt, 
Kengt mon cuer qui fora tods ne deuie. 

(Cbmtine de Pisan.) 

8. If the word carried over beloi^ed to the same root as 
the last word of the preceding line, the rime was called rime 
anntxA: 

Aiaa se faict rithme amujeA, 
Anruxant vers i anltie ven, 

VerHfife et comfesfy 

Comfosanl telz mot oa dioeri 

Drversenunt tan et refiris, 

Reprtnant la tjllabe cDtilce. (Fabri.) 

9. The rime r/trograde presented in each line a series of 
words which could be inverted word for word, or even 
syllable for syllable, without losing their meaning (such as it 
was) or their rime, as in this strophe of a ballade r/lri^rade^ 
of Christine de Pisan : 

Floor plaisant, de giant hanltece 
Princece, ma pilsi^ amoar, 
Tour foite, noble foitresse, 
Iju^cm en honneile sejoni, 
Dense, estoille, cler jour, 
CEil, miionei aimable, 
Acoeil bel et igreable. 

' (Euvns PoiHjuei, i, p. 119. 
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which, on inverting the order of the words, becomes : 
Haultece grant de pUisant flour. 
Amour pnsiie ms, pHncece, 
Foitresse noble, forte tour, 
Sejoor honneate en largece. 
Jour c!er, esloille, deesse, 
Aimable mironer, ceil, 
Agreable et bel acaeil. 

10. In the rime senie all the words of each line began with 
the same letter : 

Tfisle, trangi, tout tenii, tout tremblant, 
Sombre, songeant, sans seure aonsteoance, 
Dur d'esperit, desnu^ d'esperance, 
Melancolic, monie, many, musant, 
Pasle, peiplcx, paooreux, pensif, pesant . . . 

(Cli!menl Maiot} 
The grands rMioriqueurs, who tried to replace poetic in- 
spiration by complicating the technique of verse, went so 
far as to occasionally combine these artificial rimes, as in this 
specimen from Cretin : 

Lire da Soys faict or* de datts u Hvre 
Lire del reys, et tour de datite livre 
Si eullrageux que dn haul jiuaue A bas 
Si eulire H jeux, on ne meet jus cabat% ; 
Doubter demt-on que lof ods dei am seun, 
Di oiler dtt Ion la dance et les datKeurs, 
Tsumoy enlour, la folle aulire cuy dance, 
Toumoye m toitr, se affolle oullrequidanee '. 
Like the rime Equivoque, of which we have already spoken, 
these intricate and artificial rimes have been completely 
abandoned since the second half of the sixteenth century. 

11. The only one to survive right throi^h, from the early 
Middle Ages tilt the present time, is the rimt m &ho : 

Qui est I'aatenT de ces maux adivHMi? 

Vinus. 
Comment en sont tons mes sens devenKi? 

Nuds. 
Qu'estoy-je a*ant qu'entrer en ce -passagel 

Sage. 
Et maintenant, que leos-je en mon couri^ ? 

Ktgt. 
Qn'est ce qa'aymer, et s'en plaiodre toMveni 1 

Vent. 
Que suis-je doncq Ion que mon cmr en fend^ 

En/Si«/, etc. (Du Bell27,ffi«iTKr CA«n«,p. 1J7.) 
' Qaoted by BelUnger, p. 14. Cf. /W/iVi de Criiin, p. jjs. 
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It occurs as early as the thirteenth century ; 
Ke pnet avoir belle amie 
Mie, 
Ne 1' doit n^user. 

User, 
En doit sani fo/iV; 
Lie 
Est U pdne k fuir amaiu. (Gillet le Viaien >,) 
In modem times the rime en icho has been employed by 
Sainte-Beuve and Panard, but the best-known example of it 
is in Victor Hugo's La Chasse du Burgrave in the Odes el 
Ballades ; 

Mon page, emplis mon escar«&, 



Piqueur, va conviei le comte ; 

Cottle 
Que ma mente aboie en mes ceurs, 

XXI. Before mentioning the different combinations of 
rime found in French poetry it is necessary to discuss the 
go-called rigle dalternance dts rimes, an acknowledged prin- 
ciple in French versification since the sixteenth century. 
According to this rule, a masculine rime cannot be immecU- 
ately followed by a different masculine rime, or a feminine 
rime by a different feminine rime. This principle of the 
alternation of rimes was unknown to O. F. poetry. Although 
there was a tendency to observe the rule in certain kinds of 
poems since the fourteenth century', especially in rimes 
crois^es, the first poet to apply it rigorously in rimes plates 
was Octovien de Saint-Gelais, in his translation of the 
Epistles of Ovid (1500): 

Puis qae tn es dn retoni paresseox 

XJli^es de cueai Cres aagoisEeuz 

Penelope ceste epistre t'envoye 

AJfin que tost ta te mette* en voye. 

Ne reacrips rien, mais peDse de veaii 

Secle B toy sids, ajes ea sooTeDir 

Troye gist bas . . . {Epistrts a'OvuU, 11, 1-7.) 

' ffistaire Litttraire, xvi. p. 336, 

' See Deschamps' Art de diclier el defaire Ballades (1391), (Euvres, 
■rii. p, 176, and bIso Fabri's Le grand et vrat Art defleine Rhelorique 
(1530), ed. Hiron, li. loi : Lejacttar . . . daibt vser a son champ rcyal 
de ligttefeminifu el puis masculine on de masculine et pais feminine. 
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He was not followed by the poets of his time or those of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; neither Jean Marot nor 
Octovien's son, Mellin de Saint-Gelais, knew of any such 
nile. It was not followed by Clement Marot either. In his 

Epistrt au Roy pour U ielivrer de prison, for example, we 
find as many as twelve masculine verses (on six different 
rimes) one after another, and at the end of the same poem 
ten feminine lines with five different rimes in succession. 
In the translation of the Psalms, however, the rule of alter- 
nation is observed with few exceptions by Clement Marot, 
afin qut plus faciUmenl on pusl Its chanter sans varier la 
musique, as Du Bellay says*. But the first poet to apply the 
rigle daliernance both in rimes plates and crois/es was Jean 
Bouchet (1475 or 1476-1555), m the last of whose works, 
the Episires Morales et Familieres (1545), we find a clear 
statement of the rule set up hy the author himself : 

£trenve beau mettre deui feminios 
dme plute, avec deux masculina, 
SemblBblement qnand on les entreluae 
En vers crois& . . . (Epiatre cvii.) 

However, as in the case of Octovien de Saint-Gelais, it required 
a poet of greater importance and authority than Jean Bouchet 
to make such a precept binding on other poets. That poet 
was to be Ronsard, the leader of the PUiade. In the Abr/g/ 
de TArt Poitique Fratifois he expresses himself as follows on 
that point*: Aprh, h Vimitation de quelqtt'un de ce lemps 
(a reference to Bouchet probably), tuferas tes vers masculins 
tt feminins tant qi^il ft sera possible, pour estre plus propres 
h la Musique el accord des insirumms, en faveur desquels il 
semhle que la Poe'sie soil n/e . . • Si de for tune tu as compos/ les 
deux premiers vers masculins, tuferas les deux aulres/ceminins, 
et paracheoeras de mesnte mesure le resle de ton Elegie ou 
Chanson, h fin que les musicims les puissent plus fadlement 
accorder. Quanl aux vers Lyriques, tu /eras le premier 
couplet h ta volonU, pourveu que les aulres suivent la trace du 
premier. Although Ronsard clearly left the observance of 
this law to the poet's discretion, his authority was so great 
that he came to be looked upon by his contemporaries as the 
inventor of the rigle ^allerrtance *. But already in the Deffence 

' ed. Person, p. 143. ' (Eitore!, vii. p. 330. 

' Compare Pasquier's words in the Rechtrchts de la France, livre viL 
ch. vii: Le premier qui y mitt la mean fut Ronsard, lequel premiere- 
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et Illustration (1549) Du Bellay had used very much the 
same language: II ji en a, qui fori supersHcinutmenl enlre- 
meslmt les vers Mascuiins avesgues Us Ftminins. . . .Je treuve 
eetie diligence fori ionne, pourveu que lu n'en faces point de 
religion, j'usques h conireindre ta diction, pour observer telles 

The words of RoQsard and Du Bellay show plainly what 
were their reasons for defending, or rather recommending, 
the regular alternation of masculine and feminine rimes. 
They still considered poetry as closely allied to music and as 
meant to be sung, in which case the so-called e mute of 
feminine endings was, and still is, audible like any other 
vowel '. 

With a few exceptions, such as Jodelle in CUopdtre and 
Engine, Jean de la Taille in La Famine (1571), and Ihi 
Bellay in his Olive, all the poets of the time followed 
Ronsard's lead, and since then the rule of alternation has 
been scmpulously adhered to by classicists and romanticists 
alike, although the great bulk of poetry has long since been 
disassociated from song and music. This strict adhesion to 
a rule which has no longer any real raison dftn cannot but 
be regretted. Masculine and feminine rimes are intended to 
produce different effects, and they should thus not be made 
to alternate blindly, but used according as they best suit the 
expression of poetic feeling, and not according to the technical 
value of the cont^ous rime. 

XXn. It is on those grounds that Banville has written 
certain strophes on maacuUne rimes only : 

Mais tes fill, les ctiassenra de loops, 
Sont tomtx^t purs et sans remords. 

Mmt en ta Cassandre el autres livres ePAnumrs, ftiii ett ses Odei, garda 
cellc police defao-e smvre les mascuiins et femtnita sans atuutu melange 

iTiceux £1 au regard de la rime plate, H observa toujours cetle 

erdotau^ue, que I'll commenfsil par deux fiminini, its estoieni sitivispar 
deux mascuiins, et la suite tout d'uHemesmeteneur,a>mmevousvejnz 
en sa Franciade. 

' Deffence et Illustration, ed. Penoii, pp. 14^-3. 

• Compare livre iv, p. 56, of the 1591 (Ronen) ed. of the Bigarrutes 
ai the SeigncDr det Accords (Tabourot) ; Du temps passt on ne sfaveit 
que ^estoit de ceste liaison ou mariage {det rimes masculines etfeminines), 
et ne rodserveit on Hnon es chansons ; mais comme on a veu que la poSsie 
el ta musifue, qui sent cousines germaines, cempalissoieni fort Hen en 
ceste /ofon, cela a denni occasion aux plus curieux de lei oiserver en 
toutes autres sortes de vert. 
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Da duient mille et sous lenis coupi 
Dix-hult centE Prnssieiis sont mortg. 

(Iifyllts Pruniinnei, p. 48.) 
And also on feininine rimes, in the poem entitled Erinna : 
Et j'ai rim^ cette cmIc en rimes fifminines 
Four que I'imprenioit en resist plus poignuue, 
Et, pu le soDTenii de> chastes b^rames, 
Lidssat duts pins d'un ccetu m bl»snre saignante. 

{Us MxUis, p. 95.) 
The Symbolists have been the first to dare to ignore the 
rule of alternation whenever it suited their purpose. It 
follows from the character of theii poetry that they prefer 
strophes written in feminine rimes esclu^vely: 
EUe dlt, la voiz cecoiuiue. 
Que la haati c'est ootie vie, 
Qne de la baioe et de I'enTie 
Rien ne leste, la mort venne. 
EUe park ansu de U gloue 
D'ftce aimple sana plus attendie, 
Et de Qoces d'or et da t^ie 
Bonhear d'ane paix sans victoire, &c. 

(Paul Verlaine, Sagesst >, p. 43.) 

Feminine rimes are also used exclusively in La Srite 
en Larmes of Femand Gregb (b. 1873), one of the most 
promising of living poets : 

Ciel gris an-deinu de* ehames, 
Plate Invisible et si douce 
Qoe ta cai«sse ii ma tranche 
Sxi comme on baiser en lannes ; 
Vent qui flotte sni la plainc 
Avec les remous d'une onde, 
Douz vent qui sons le ciel sombre 
Ene comme nne &me en peine . . . 

{La Maison dt rEnftmce, p, 65.) 
Such strophes are found, exceptionally, even in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century: 

Sns deboat la merveille des belies, 
AlloDS voii sur lea heibes aouvelles 
Luire un ^mail, dont la vive peintnre 
Defend i I'ait d'imiter la aatare, &c. 

(Malheibe, lEuDris, i. p. 3)6.) 

The principle of the rrJe of alternation may also be said 

to have been broken by those few modem poets who have 

' Cf. also pp. 44 and 45 of Sagesse. 
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rimed together practicall}' homophonous masculine and femi- 
nine words *. 

XXIII. When rimes are coupled two by two they are 
called f^aies or suivia. Since the rule of alternation, the 
couplets are successively masculine and fenunine, or feminine 
and masculine {a a, b"!)', cc, d'tf, &c.'): 

Oul, je viens dans son temple adorer I'Ktemel ; 

Je vieEis, scion I'usage antiqae et solennel, 

Cel^brei avec vons la fameose jonm^ 

Oil sni le mont Sina la loi nans fat doonte. 

Qne les temps soat changds I Sit&t gne de ce jour 

I^ trompette sacr^ aQnon9ait le letonr, 

Dn temple, om^ paitout de festona magniliqaes, 

Le people saint en foale inondait les portiqucE; 

£t lous, devant I'autel avec ordre iotiodait^ 

De \aa% champs dans lean mains portant \ss nouveanx fruits. 

An Dieu de I'luiivers consacraient ces pr^mices: 

Les prftres ne poara,ient saffire anx sacriRces. 

(Racine, ^«fl/w, i. I.) 

XXIV. Rimes are called crois/es when masculine verses 
alternate with feminine verses or vice versa ifi b' a b", &c,, or 
a' ba'b, &.C.): 

lis songeaient ; ces deux cigars, qne le mystire Jcoule, 
Snr la creation an souire innocent 
Penchia, et »'y yersanl dans I'ombie gontte i goutte, 
Disaieot ik chaque fieui qnelque chose en passant. 

(V. Hngo, Conlemflaluim, i. p. 104.) 

XXV. In rimei embrass/es, two feminine lines on the same 
rime are enclosed between two masculine lines on the same 
rime also ; or two feminine rimes on the same rime enclose 
two masculine ones on the same rime {ab'b'a, b'aab", 
Ac): 

Pai bien aasex v^n, pnisqae dans mes donlenrs 
Je marcbe sans tronvei de bras qoi me aeconrent, 
Puisque je ris i peine aux enlants qui m'entouieat, 
Fnisqne je ne suis pins r^joai pai les Aems ; 
Pnisqn'an printemps, qaand Dieu met la natare en fSte, 
J'assiste, esprit sans joie, k ce splendide amour; 
Fnisque je snis i Theare oil 1'homme fnit le jonr, 
HjlasI et sent de tout la tiistesse secrete. 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations, ii. p. 30.) 

XXVI. In the so-called rinus redoubUes, the same rime, 
masculine or feminine, is repeated more than twice : 

' Cf, ch. ii, p. 8, ■ ' The symbol " indicates a feminine rime. 
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Dam celte retraite ckdri« 
De la ugesse et du plaisir, 

AvM qiiel gollt je vajs cneilUr 

La premise ^pine ficnrie, 

EC de Philomnie attendrie 

Recevoir Ic premier soupir! 

Avec les fleois dant la prairie 

A cbaqae instant ra s'embeltir, 

Men itne, trop longtemps fletiie, 

Vb de Donveau s'^panonir, 

Et, sans p&lble reverie, 

Voldger avec le riphyr. (GtMSet'O 

XXVII. Rimes mSUes are such as follow only the general 
rule regarding the alternation between masculine and feminine 
lines, but are not subject to any of the rules that determine 
the above kinds of rime, as in A. de Mussel's Rolla. 

XXVIII, If lines provided with rimes miUes are at the 
same time of different length, they are known as vers libres. 
The earliest French vers libres occm- in the works of Mellin 
de Saint-Gelais ' (1487-1558), and were probably written in 
imitation of Italian madrigals and pasquiUi. But it was not 
till the seventeenth century that such verses appeared in any 
number, in the guise of madrigals and epistles, which were 
much favoured by the poets of the Hdtel de Rambouillet — 
Sarrasin, Voiture, Pellisson, &c. — and other literary coteries 
ai pr/cieuset. At first this kind of verse was confined to the 
madrigal and epistle, and generally to that branch of poetry 
which the French call po/sie enjou/e. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, however, we see it gain ground and 
gradually extend to other branches of literature. Segrais 
introduced it in the eclogue, Le Moyne in his Lttlrts Morales, 
the Marquis de Villfenes in the ^Ugies Chotsies des Amours 
d'Ovide, and Madame Deshouliferes in her IdylUs. Vers 
libres were also used about the same time by La Fontune in 
some of the Conies and in nearly all the Fabies, and have 
since remained the accepted verse for the fable. 

Other examples of vers libres or vers irriguliers, as they 
were sometimes called, are to be found in Comeille's Agisilas 
(i6ti6), in Molifere's Amphilryon (1668), and in the iragidie- 
ballet of Psychi (1671) by the two poets in collaboration. 
The choruses of Racine's Esther and Alhalie can also be 
ranked in the same class. Free verses continued to be used 
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in the eighteenth century, especially in the fpitre by Voltaire 
and other poets, and also in the fable by Florian (i JS6-94) 
and Jean Andrieux (1759-1833), Ejcepting the fable 
(Yiennet, &c.), and a few isolated poems in A. de Mussel's 
works — Silvia, Jeanne d'Arc, Le Songt d'Augusie — such 
verses have been completely eschewed by the Romanticbts 
and their successors the Pamassiens. 
An example from Comeille follows ; 

Cniel dMtin, fraeste inqniitnde! 

Fatale cnriodt^, 
QD'&Tei-vaag Mt, affieiue solitude, 

De tODte ma Ulicit^? 
J'aimaii nn Diea, j'en ^lais ador^, 
Mod bonhcDT redoubUJt de moment en moment; 

Et ie me voIb senle, ^lorie, 
Ad milieu d un d^it, oil, pour accnblement, 

Et confnsc et dfeespirie^ 
Je sta% crottre I'amODr qnuid j'ai peidu rainant. 

Le souvenir m'eo chjume et m empoisonne, 
Sa doucenr tyiaimiM im cceor infortani 
Qu'iux plus coisantB chagrins ma Homme a condamnd. 

6 ctel I quind TAmoiir m'abandonne, 
Pourqaoi me laisse-t-il ramotir qu'il m'a donnj? 
Source de tous les biens, in^pnisable eC pure, 
Mittn des hommes et dea dieux, 
Cher auleui des maujt que j'endnre, 
Etes-voDs pour jamais dispam de mes j'eui? 

{Psyshi, Act iv. Sc. +) 

XXIX. Vers Ubres have been largely used during the last 
ten or fifteen years by the Symbolists, or rather a ramification 
of the same school, which is known as the ^cole vers-lihriste. 
In the free verses of the classicists, and later in those of 
Voltaire, Andrieux, and A. de Musset, the choice of metre is 
not absolutely left to the poet: he must not, for example, 
place very short lines after very long lines, or combine lines 
which differ by only one syllable more or less. No such 
considerations are taken into account by the Vers-Libr isles, 
and it is for that reason chiefly that their free verses, though 
they may occasionally be harmonious prose, cease to be 
French verses ^ The classicists, and those who have tried 
their hand at such verses after them, felt that syUabism, and 
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consequently number, was one of the fundamental conditions 
of French verse, and that, if it were lost sight of altogether, 
their vers Hires would ceaae to be French verses at all. The 
Vers-Libristts have made their case stiil less defensible by 
weakening, and not infrequently totally effacing, the r61e of 
rime In these irregular verses'. An example is given from 
Francois Vieli-GrifBn (b. 1864): 

Te lent dini, 

Que rien ne plenre, id, 

Et que le vent d'automne, anssi, 

Lni qu'oD croit tiUte, est un hymne d'espoir; 

Je letu dirai 

Qae rien n'est triste id, matin et soir. 

Si noD, an loin, 

Lorsqne Novembre bmit anx branches 

PoaEjant lea fenilles na long des sentn bluidies 

— Ellei fdient, il les relance 

Jnsqifi cc qn'elles tombent lasses, 

Alois 11 passe et lit — 

One rien n'est triste, id, 

Si Don, an loin, 3nr I'antre c6te. 

Monotone comme on sonant la rnfme note, 

Le lienit des baches bnmdl tont le jour 

Pesant et lonrd. {P»ima et Potsits, p. 195.) 

Apart from the objections already made, it is urged as 
a proof that these verses are not dictated by emotional 
necessity, that they would not lose, but rather gain, by being 
arranged thus : 

"h Udi dirai, que rien ne pleure id, 

Et que le vent d'aatomne, anssi, 

Lni qn'on croit ttiste, eat nn hymne d'espoir; 

Je leur dirai qne rien n'est triste id, matin et soir, &c. 

XXX. The changes which have taken place in French 
pronunciation explain many assonances and rimes which 
now appear incorrect, but which in their day were quite 
blameless. We shall only notice the principal ones in the 
O.F. period, but lay greater stress on those that affect the 
poets of the sixteenth century onwards : 

I, In 0, F. the succession ai (whether derived from tonic 

' Walt Whitman's irregular metret seem to have been the startmg- 
point of some of the vers-Hbristcs. It should perhaps be stated that 
the group indades not only Belgians, Gieclis, and others, but also 
Americans, of whom the two l>est-knowii are Vid^-Grif!in and Sluut 
Menill. 
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or atonic a +y or from tonic a followed by a nasal) vas 

originally a diphthong which assonanced with a pure : 

mes/a:i : ralat {SI. Uger.) 

lairmes : marhre {AUxis.) 

It is only in the twelfth centuiy that it assumed the modem 

pronunciation of i (/aire =.fire). 

2. Au was also a diphthong, and, apart from assonancing 
with itself, it could assonance with pure a : 

cevaus : mas (Jtuen dt Benbaux.) 

It is only from the sixteenth century that au has become 
a monotfaong, and even then the gnunmarian Meigret*, 
though it should be stated that he was of Lyonese origin, 
enjoins the pronunciation aolre, aocun,/aol, and not dire, &c. 

3. ()i and Si were also diphthongs, and assonanced with b 
and S respectively : 

poi : es/orz 

4. Old French possessed originally three e sounds, which, 
till the twelfth century, were always kept apart and could not 
assonance or rime : 

e long and closed from a tonic free : mer {mdre) ; 

e short and closed „ e, t checked : s^c (siccum) ; 

e short and open „ ? checked :/^r (firrunC). 
In Modem French the quality of e is no longer detennined 
by its origin, but by the presence or absence of a following 
sonorous consonant : if a sonorous consonant follows the e 
it becomes open (^) ; if not, it is closed (/) : nussager (= mes- 
iag/), but amer (= amir). 

5. It was only in the sixteenth century that i and u were 
nasalized before n 01 m followed by a consonant or termi- 
nating a word, so that the following assonances in O. F. 
would be perfectly correct : 

iruns : plus 

vin .-plaia'r, &c. 
But, on the other hand, the nasal sounds in and ain {ein), and 
en and an, which are now identical in sound, could not be 
coupled together, 

6. Many poets of the sixteenth century used the southern 

' Tlmrot, i. p. 436. 
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pronunciation ou of o, especially before ; or e '. This pro- 
nunciation, which had been fashionable at the courts of 
Henry II, Charles IX, and Henry III, the partizana of 
which were known as ouisles, disappeared at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, though one example (ipouse : 
arrouse) is found in La Fontaine's Conies: 

De son unuit enhardie ^approuche 
Loy essajttnt I'^caine de la iouche. 

CBmf, Piiis. CMi., p. 8i.) 
Frintemps, iils da Soleil, qne la tcne anvtttie 
De la fertile humcDr d'niie donee reusie, 
Aa milieu des ceilletG et des roses concent. 

(Ronwrd, Fais. Cksit., p. 55.) 

Ronsard defends* the practice on the analogy of Greek, and 
also as lending greater sonority to the rime, 

7. Poets of the south of France, in whose dialect the 
sound o was unknown, oflen confused it with »'. These 
so-called rimes gasconnes are especially common in the 
Huguenot poet Du Bartas, himself a native of Gascony : 

Semblable au corcelct qui plus en $a. /raideur 
Ett tuttn des tnarteaux, d'autaut pins se fait dur*. 

8. Instead of a (« mouilUe) there existed in the sixteenth 
century, especially in learned words, the pronunciation 
simple ». This peculiarity, which has left a trace in the 
Modem French signet (pronounced siriei), accounts for such 
rimes as these ' : 

n'etes assez dignt 
e ame taut divine ! 

(Gamier, Porcie, h 1750-) 
This pronunciation lingered till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century : 

' Thorot, i. p. »4o ff. 

' He says in the /4f^ JWiyw*: Tupmtrriuattsn A lamededis Greet, 
gui diienl oSyofia /imr Syofia, adjouster an u a/ris un 0, pour /aire la 
rytnc plus riche el plus sommUyCamme'troufe' pour' trope; ' Callieupe' 
pour ' Calliope' {CEuvres, vii. p. Jig.} 

' Thurot, i. p, 445. 

' Qnoted by Darmesleter and Halzfeld, Le xvP SiicU en France, 
p. aog. 

' De BJ!ze sayi of thi) pronanciaCioD in the De Fraucita lingtue recta 
pnmunciaiicne (1584) ; G quiescii ante it molle, ut' signe' cum deri- 
vatis . . ., in guibus g quieseit et n noHvo sua sono . . . effertur, quasi 
scriptum sit ' sine! etc. (cp. ed. Tobler, p. 75). 
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Telle cette PrinccKe en vm maim rhigHfe 
VainCTB de sei datini la rigneor abslia^t. 

(Mtlherbe. (Eitvrti, i. p. 164.) 

9. Similarly ordinar}' / occasionally replaced t (I motiiB/t) 
in a few words : 

n idciit tHUliU, 
Cax Taincneor oq vaiucn Roger n'auia maJUU. 

(Gamier, Bradamtnit, 1. 1411.) 
Comme ces labonienn, dont les mains inutiUs 
Laissent pendje I'hjver no tonfean de chenilles 
Dans une fenille. (Rooeard, Foit. Ch«is^ p. 361O 

Such rimes in modem poets are Faulty : 

Hier, anand malgr^ moi je qoittai lon asile, 
Elle ma dit: 'FoDrqaol t'^lolgner de Camtl/e'l 

(A. Cb^iicr, Faitiet, p. a6i,) 

10. In O. F, and in the sixteenth century the vowel a 
often changed to ai before S {n mouilKe), without necessarily 
being spelt so. Hence such rimes as : 

Aacontre le loi de Britaingne 



J'«ii Ulsserar dn toat faire Jt Espaigne, 

De qnt la main en nostre sang le iatgue. 

(CWment Marot, ffiwwvj, p. 7.) 

Meti Gn k tea piopos, S Vietge, et ne dtiaigiu 

D'estre d'Agamemnon ramonrense compc^ne. 

(Gamier, Troade, L 415.) 
And in the Larmes de Sainl-Pierre, one of Malherbe's 
early poems : 

Pnliqnc In m'aa M u manvaite campagne. 

Too infidile foi maintenant je didaiga*. {(Euvrts, 1. p. 9.) 
Accordingly such words are sometimes found coupled with 
words ending in -eigne or -^ne : 

Antant qae Charles en Espatgue . . . 

Qne noni vault ced? pas an feigne. {Paletin, v. a8,) 

On le comte Daulpbin A'Auvergne . . . 

Mais oil est le preax Ckarlensaignel (Villon, (Ztnv«i,p.50.) 
This pronunciation has only persisted in a few isolated 
words, such as MorUaignt, chdtaigm, baigntr, &c. 

There existed also a dialectical pronunciation of -age, 
namely -aigt: 
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si voos ; meneray-Jt . . . 

Je t'aflbleray bien 1« visa^t. {Aiu, tk.fr^ ii, 418.) 

Pont fitiie gkz ^ prendie oyseaDlx ramaigts, 
Tons difKrens de chantz et de fiiumtuga. 

(Clement Marot, (Euvres, p. 33a,) 

ir. Occasionally the poets of the sixteenth century, and 
those of the beginning of the seventeenth, more especially 
D'Aubign^ and Alexandre Hardi, couple words ending in 
-euil with those ending in -eil. This peculiarity, due to a 
tendency to unround St into ai, is authorized by the gram- 
marians and theorists of the time^: 

Comme na rosier pme de ses roKS vermtilUs, 
Uq pr^ de aa. Teraure, no taillig de ses ftuilles. 

(Gamier, Bradamtnte, 1. 815.) 
Je songeoy ceste nnict an poiocC qne 1e sommtil 
CoDve pins doncemeDt les panpiires de Vail. 

(Monlchrestien, Tragidils, Htctir, p, ao,) 
N'^clipse les ra.yoi]s de ton dcnble SoltU, 
Me le piomeU-tn pa9, ma lumi^re, moo aill 

(Hardi, Didm, 1. 81.) 

13. During the same periods, and even before, er was fre- 
quently pronounced as ar, which accounts for such rimes as 
the following, not uncommon in ihe fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries : 

Or firecl selon le decret 
Lenrs amys, el bien j apptrt : 
Elles aymoient en lien secret, 

Cat anltre qu'eni n'y avoit pmt, (Villon, (Eteltres, p. 64.) 
A ce dU de Thetis, k Tantre ilenr des armes, 
Le ciel malin boma ses joars de pen de tatnes*. 

(KiMisard, Po4s. Chois,, p, 64.) 

13. By a reaction against changes already accomplished. 
Modem French has sometimes (in its wish to approximate to 
Latin pronunciation) reintroduced letters silent before the 
seventeenth century. Accordingly the following rimes were 
faultless in their time : 

' Compare Tabonrot, Dictionnaire dcs Rimes (1587), p. 104, 
• Heori fitienne makes the following obserration in the Afoi>gie petir 
/Ww/iJ«(ed,Eistelhnber, ii. p. 135); El tm langagt de ttas pridiceneuri, 
qtCen dirsns-nims ? Quelles pensons-ncus piatnyent Us ereillcs ifalars 
qui porioient patiemmerU Man fiire ' Piarre' ? Monfrire ' Robari''? 
Xa place ' Mmtbarl ' ? Et fintles/ins nestre Villon, un des plus iloqutns 
ek ee ttmps-lh, parte aimi. 
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Je Dt i^nrojr blamer da premiei Bmie 
Centre Tttcquin la vengeance ttm-JutU, 

(Vauqnelln de la Fresuaye '.) 
Qui seole pent sous sa. maiatresse dtxtre 
Donter de$ dienz et le pere et le maislrt. 

(Baif, Fois. dots., p. Bl.) 
Et de ses limonnieTi tiastant la course prompt 
Alia foodre en la mer, et s'y cacha de honti. 

(Gamier, Marc-Anloitie, L 153.) 
Or this one in Montchrestien's Hector (1604) : 

Tn fiis dedans mon cceor nn beau deaii rtnaUtrt 
De I'allet aecaeiUii, de loy tendre la destre. 

C7>nfAff«,p. 59.) 

14. In 0. F. labials and palatals fell before the i of the 
inflection, both in spelling and pronunciation, in nouns and 
adjectives (drap, dras ; coup, cous ; due, dus ; vif, vis, &C.). 
In the Middle period of French the consonant of the singular 
was reintroduced in the plural, but only in spelling and not 
in pronunciation. It was only in the seventeenth century 
that the reintroduced consonant penetrated into the pro- 
nunciation, though Modem French still keeps the old 
pronunciation in ceufs, hmfs, ctrfs, which are Bounded aut, 
liceus, and cers. Hence the following rimes : 

Aussl le soir, que In tcouppeaniz tspan 
Estoient serris et remis en lenrs fares. 

(Cl&ienI Marot, (Ettvres, p. 333.) 
Et plonger en donleurs, en larmex et regrth, 
Un joui qn'il sera grand, lei families des Grecs. 

(Gamier, Treode, 1. 1055.) 
lis OQl la clef du del et y entrent tons seuls 
On qui vent y entrer 11 faut parler k eux. 

(Ronsard, /Wr, Cheis., p. 370.) 

15. The 0. F. succession of hiatus vowels ea, due to the 
dropping of an intervocalic consonant, was reduced in Parisian 
French to u (malurum > mdir > miJr), but in certain districts 
of France (in Normandy and roimd Chartres) eU was not 
reduced to«, but became the diphthongs'. This dialectical 
pronunciadon is used quite commonly by the poets of the 
fiAeenth and sixteenth centuries: 

AlU s'en est, el je demeure 

FaDTie de sens et de a; avoir, 

Triste, &illy, plus noir que meure. (Villon, ffiwww,p. 38.) 
' See A. Dannesteter and Hatzfeld, Li xvi" SiicU en Frarut, li. 
p. 3 So. 

* Coupaie A. DarraeKteter and Hatzfeld, c^. cil., 1. p. 107 sqq. 
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El en dau^, d en Yver je mturs {mariam) 

De ne veoir pas les premieia raisins mturs {maiuna). 

{CI. Marot, (Euvret, p. 76.) 
Mais qaaod le ciel est tiiste et toat Doir d'tsfitssatr, 
Et qu'il ne fait am champs ny pkiaant ny bien stur. 

(Ronsard, Po/s. Ciais.,p. 376.) 
On qnelqae autre venia, dont aprte avoir itu, 
Nous sentons nos esprits noaa laisser pen it feu. 

(Dn Bellay, (Euvres Chois., p. 81.) 

These rimes were still admitted in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century ; 

Emperenr, Capitaine, on ne Tit pas pins seur 
De Iromper les ciseanx de la fatale sour. 

(Montciestien, Tragidus, Hector, p. 6S.) 
Elle s'j resondia de force on de.dmutur, 
De ces deni le dernier est toujonis le plus seur. 

(Msiret, Silvanire, Act i. Sc. 3.) 
Even Malherbe, who blamed' such rimes in the works of 
Desportes, employed rimes de Ckartres, as they were then 
called, in the Ode <i Monsieur de la Garde : 
Non, Malherbe n'est pas de ceux 

Que reaprit de I'enfcr a diceus. (^(Euvres, 1. p. 388.) 
16. Final r was invariably pronounced in the sixteenth 
century, whether before another consonant, another vowel 
{liaison), or before a stop of any kind. Th. de B^ze (1584), 
speaking of the letters y and r, says : Mae lilerat nunquam 
guiescunl". Hence rimes such as the following, which occur 
at every page in the poets of the sixteenth century : 
Le w>leil .... dardant k la ronde 
Ses rayons snr la tene et snr Is grande mer 
En Eons te« animaux vient la vie alumer. (Balf.) 

In the seventeenth century a part of the words in -ier and 
-er, especially the infinitives of the first conjugation, dropped 
their r sound, except in liaison, and as a consequence the »? 

or i preceding the sounded r became closed (//, /). Thus, 
in so far as the r goes, seventeenth-century ordinary pro- 
nimciation was as it is now. But in sustained prose and 
in verse the pronunciation of the sixteenth century still per- 
sisted, L e. r was soimded, and the preceding ie or e had the 
open sound. 

«i, IT. pp. 38j,41Q, 46a. 

<, ed. Tobler, p. 79. 
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Thus the followfng seventeenth-century rimes are quite 
correct to the ear : 

Mais lans £tre tavuit, et tans fikilosofher. 
Amour en loit lonj, je a'en laii point en peloe: 
Oil Calute n'est point, c'ett U an'nt num exftr. 

(Malberbe, (Euvra, 1. p. 119.) 
Llionneiir est on miroit u frigile et li ci^r, 
Qne le moindre wmpfCm ae le doit pas leucHir. 

(Mairet, Silvamre, Act ill. Sc. ).} 
HJ biea ! braje Acomat, ti )e 1«ut suit si cher, 
Qne de« maint de Roxane iU Tiennent m'amiher. 

(Kadne, BaJattI, L 617.) 
MalgT^ tont wm orgneil, ce monaiqne si fitr 
A son tcOae, i. son lit daigne fassetier. (Ibid. 1. 467.) 

Qtie BCTvirolt, Seigneur, de vqiu r htuarderl 
Snis-je moina qne ma steur fille de Lysandert 

(Comeille, AgiiiUa, 1. 1195.) 

The fact that such words are also found in the seventeenth 
century riming with words m -air in which the <ii'= I ^ows 
clearly the nature of the e : 

Te rof mainl tonrbilkm soi ma teste rotUer, 
Malnt caclaii flambovant fendre I'obicnT de Voir. 

(MoDtcreitien, TragidUt, Atna», p. 175.} 
Etoient-ce iinpressi<ms i^i pustent aveugler 
Vn jugemcDt si clcdrl 

(Malberbe, (Euvrei, 1. p. 30.) 
Examiner sa taille, et sa mine, et son air. 
El voir quel est I'fponx que je venx vous dimiur. 

(Comeille, Meitlmr, 1. 391.) 

The fact that Malherbe and Comeille, both Normans, were 
the first to carry on the sixteenth-cenluiy pronunciation of r 
into the seventeenth century, and in addition a somewhat ob- 
scure remark of Manage in a note to his edition of Malherbe 
{1666), seem to have led writers to attribute this pronuncia- 
tion of r to a dialectical peculiarity of those two poets, and 
since then those rimes in which now one of the words 
has a sounded r and the other a silent r have been known 
as rimes normandes. That the sixteenth-century pronuncia- 
tlon of r was continued during the seventeenUi century in 
sustained prose and in verse is proved by an important 
remark of Vaugelas ', who notes that the majority of people 
who speak in public pronounce not only the r of die in- 
' Remarques sur la Langm Fratt^mst, IL p. 163. 
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finitives of the first conjugation, but also the preceding e 
very open. An observation of the grammarian Van der As 
(1622), in which he says that the final consonants can be 
pronounced at will before a pause, also tends the same way. 
At the end of the seventeenth century the modem usage 
was adopted in verse in every case, 

In his Remarques sur Corneille Voltaire calls attention to 
the fact that these so-called rimes normanda were justified 
in the seventeenth century only because they corresponded 
to the pronunciation of the time, which pronunciation has 
since changed, and yet, strange to say, he makes use himself 
of such rimes : 

fers : Ugers {.Zaire:) 

cker : arracher {ibid.) 

which only existed for the eye in the eighteenth century as 
they do now, not only because the r was silent in l/gers and 
arracher, but because the «'s were of a different nature 
according as the r was sounded or not. 

Such rimes are a fortiori indefensible in the Romantic 
poets: 

£t c'est pocrqaoi j'ftais le voisin de la mtr, 
J'y rcgartai* — laissanl lea yagnea icunur. 

(V. Hngo, Llgende des Siicks, i. p. 47.) 
Ponr rerrenr, ^clairer, c'est apasiasier, 
Aajoord'hul ne oatt pas impan^roent Hhter. 

(Id,, Cmttrnplaiims, ii. p. 74.) 
O pretre I i t'&ontei, c'esi on fleuve d'enfer 
Oil I'homme ne Eamait lombei sons itguffer\ 

(De Laprade, Odes el Primes, p. 147.) 

ry. Towards the end of the thirteenth century the group 
oi, whatever its origin, which was then pronounced as now 
in Enghsb {royal, poison), passing through the stages be, oi, 
became at the end of the fifteenth century wi ', which itself 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century became, by 
a double and parallel development, on the one hand i and 
on the other wa in pronunciation*. Although there are 
traces of the change of wi to i earlier, it was only in the 

' Thit pronnDciation is attested by the oithogiaphic symbols oe and 
Due, which occur at early as the thirteenth, and whlcli are quite Eommon 
in the sixteenth century — miroer, mtrouer, savetr, savDuer, Sec It ii 
interesting to note that it still snivires ia Canadian French. 

• Thurot, i, p. 3SJ ff. 
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sixteenth century that it became genera), especially at 
court. In the seventeenth century i was the usual pro- 
nunciation in conversation, and ai in more sustained style. 
The pronunciation i has prevailed definitely in the im- 
perfects and conditionals of verbs, in some names of 
nations and conntries {attgiais, franfats, milanais, Sc, but 
danoiSy su^dois, Ac), and in the following words : elate, craie, 
ipais, /rats, monnait, paradre, comtatire. Also in the suffix 
-ait in aunaie, fuiaie, &c. The sound i was still expressed 
by the mediaeral oi till Voltaire's time, who was the first to 
use the graphic sign at to render it — in Z^Yt 1732 — though 
it had previously been proposed by Nicolas Berain in his 
Nouvdlti Remargues sur la Langue Frartfaise (1675). It 
was not, however, officially recognized by the Academy till 

■83s- 

In other cases the group wi has changed to wa (still 
written oi), which goes back to the end of the fifteenth 
century, and seems at first to have been peculiar to the lower 
Parisian classes. Although it was combated by successive 
grammarians as vulgar, it was fully admitted in the eighteenth 
century, and finally prevailed with the Revolution and the 
rise of democracy. It has even introduced itself into a few 
words, such as moelU and pofle, which originally represented 
a dissyllabic oi. 

These remarks explain the following rimes, which go back 
to a time when oi was pronounced it/j in all the cases con- 
cerned. These rimes are of two kinds. 

Rimes of two words with oi (pronounced u^), the oi of 
which did not ultimately follow the same development : 
Qaaiid printempE fanlt et Vtttt compareit, 
Adoncques ilierbe en fonnc «t force creist. 

(Clement Marot, (Etaircs, p. 335.) 
Et me BoGBt tou3 avoir fait cogncislre 
Que pai 1e temps mOD amoni ne peut croistre. 

(Da Bellay, (Eitn. Chois., p. 184.) 
Ma colire lerient, et je me reconneiz : 
InuDoloDs, en paitant, troU ingiati i la feis, 

(Racine, Milhridaie, 1. 1385.) 
Sons lems pas diligents le diemin disfanti ; 
Et le pUier, loin d eni, d*j4 baiase et dicnrit. 

(BoiteaD, Lt Lutrin, Canto v. 1. 91.) 
Trop TesseiT^ dans les bones d'nn dtttrt, 
Un tel m6ite an loin se fait canHottre. 

(Gresset, Ver-Vert, Canto ii L 34.) 
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Rimes between two words one of which had oi (pro- 
nounced wi), which later resulted in uia, and the other an old 
at (pronounced i) or ^ or «': 

Le jaidlnier ne ponm hite treitlrt 

Herbe ne flnr laoi voir I'oeil de leur maiitn. 

(Rooaaid. JWs. Chels., p. 137.) 
Peste ! les modi taleoti que votre esprit pessiJt I 
Dinut<oa qtfelle y tonohe avec sa mine frfidt ? 

(Moliiie, Difii Ammr., L 463.) 
An-deuoiu des Cfsus, je nit ce qn'oa pent Urt ; 
A molns qne de leni rang le tnien ne sauoit croSfrt. 

(Comeille, Thiodera, L i>.) 
Qoel plaisir d'flever on eoftnt qn'on volt trtUrt 
Non plni comme nn esclave Avn par bod matin ! 

(Racine, Andromague, I. 1069.) 
Quel puti preadie 7 oil snit-je, et qui dois-je ttre ? 
Snr qnel tenain puisne esp^ier de crottre ? 

(Voltaire, Zt Pauvre DiabU, \\. i ftnd 4.) 

Such rimes, occasionally found in poets of the nineteenth 
century, only ezist for the eye : 

JTai fonij le bon gotlt et Vancien ^ns fitmftit 
Sons mes pieds, et, Udeni, j'ai dit k romljie: S^z\ 

(V. Hngo, ContemflaiUns, i. p, 10.) 
Comme poor ricbaofler «es membm d^ji rtidti, 
H<9aa t ce qne la moit tonche de Ms mains frtides 
Ne M t^cbaaffe plus . . . (Id., Chlttimenis, p. 81.) 

The character of the play eiccuses the archaism in 
Rostand's Cyrano de Btrgerac. 

Et se dire ions cesse : oh, ponivu qne je soit 
Dans les petits papieis dn Mercnce Francois. 

(ArtiLScJ.; 

XXXI. Finally a word may be said of the treatment ol 
Latin and foreign words by modem French poets. 

The final consonant of Latin words is generally ignored, 
in order to facilitate the coupling of su<£ words with the 
large majority of French masculine rimes : 



Ma^ilUers a 
Hntumt \ vos 



•I iaudainui. 
(V. Hugo, ChiHmenij, p. 114.) 
Appioches-TOtit ; ced, c'est le tas des dhmts. 
CeU knile en grinpaat nn * bmuikat vas^ (Ibid., p. 35.) 

English words are'pronounced as far as possible as if they 
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vere French words of simJIar spelling, except that the final 
consonants are more often sounded tluin not : 

Nodi dods piomeoioas panni les d6:<»nbie8, 

A Rciel- Tower, 
Et aoDs Seditions les paroles sombres 

Que disait U mer. (V. Hugo, Chdiimtnts, p. 143O 
David, roi de Stilling, Jean, comte de Glascow ; 
lU ont des collien aor ou des roses an citu. 

{Lfgmde des SQcUs, U. p. 14a,) 
CB.r il fast qae demain on disc, qnind il passe : 
' Cet homme qoe TOili, c'est Robert Limlace' 

(Moaiet, Prtm. Fois., p. 337,) 

The English pronunciation is adopted for SAaiespnare ; 

Hoirorl hortorj bonoil conune disait Skais^are, 
— Une chose sans nom — impossible it dienri. 

(.Gantier, Fois. Cempl., p. 131.) 

German words aie treated in the same way as English 
words; 

H^la* I reprit Mardocbe, on homme sor le kaul 
Dn pins poiutn des monCs, seialt-ce le Jung-Frau. 

(Mnsset, Prem. Fois., p. lai.) 

Such a rime as the following is indefensible : 

A voos lUie oablier, k Tons, pdntre et peile, 
Ce pays enchants dont la Migoon de Goetke, 
Frilense, «e sooTienl. . , . (Gantier, Pois. Camfl,, p. ia4.) 

This one also supposes a ridiculous pronunciation of the 
word Huss : 

Cai ils ne sont complets qn'apt^ qn'ils sont dicius 
De I'eiil d'Aiittide an bQcher de Jean Huts. 

(V. Hugo, Contlmplaiioiu, 1. p. 75.) 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CESURA 

I. The cesnra*, in modem French verse, may be defined 
as a pause in the interior of the line, dividing the line into 
so many parts, which pause indicates the end of a rhythmical 
period and enables the voice to rest after a given niunber 
of syllables, of which the last is accented and terminates 
the word. 

The parts of the line divided by the cesura are known 
as MmisHches. The term 'hemistich' (i^/uirw, half; otixoe, 
verse) should etymologically be used only of rhythmical 
divisions of eqnal lengUi, as in the classical Alexandrine or 
Une of twelve syllables : 

Je leur aemsi de flenrs | le borf de» prfdpices. (Radne.) 

But it is often applied for the sake of convenience, and, 
for lack of a better term, to any verse-members whether of 
equal or unequal length. 

It follows from the definition of the term ' cesura ' that only 
masculine words, or words that arc accented on the last 
syllable, can occur immediately before the cesural pause. 
Words accented on the last syllable but one, or feminine 
words, can only occur as the last word preceding the cesura 
on condition that they end in t mute and the first word of 
the second hemistich begins with a vowel or h mute, in 
which case the t mute falls by elision : 

Oai, je vleiis dans son temfiif) \ adorer I'Eteniel. (Racine.) 
Un po^ est nn m«nd[e) \ enfermj dam mi tumime. 

(Victor Hugo.) 

' The woid clsure, bocTowed from Latin, and which has been the 
recognized teim lince the tx^tinning of the serenteenth cenCiirjr, is not 
TOy happy as applied to French verse, noi il the older word ceupe, the 
natare of tlie claasical cesma differing essentially from that of French 
verse. The word refes ai ripriti ifhaieiru, nsed by Ronsard in the 
AMgi de rArt PoUtgut {(Emres, vii. p. 331), is mnch more felidtoni. 
Modem theoritts stilt nse cimft and rcfet i^ the side of the official 
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Feminine words ending in -es or -enl cannot therefore 
occur before the cesnra, as they do not suffer elision. 

An exception is made, however, in the case of the ending 
-aieni of the imperfect indicative and present conditional, 
and also of the forms aieni and soient of the present sub- 
junctive of avoir and fire respectively, which, as well as 
the third persons plural of ihe imperfect indicative and con- 
ditional present, are reckoned as masculine words: 

Lei piEtres ne feuvaient \ sulfire aoz sacrifices. (Racine.) 

Tons lea mieas lenleraienl \ la faveui ^clatante. (Moliire.) 
Leg feoilles ^empourpraient \ dans lea «rbre» vermeils. (Hugo.) 

Thus the feminine cesura b only apparent and does not 
really exist in modem French versification. 

II. This is true in Modem French of those lines which 
have only one cesura, but in those lines which can have 
two cesuras, more especially the Romantic AUxandrine, 
another kind of cesura, called c/sure enjambante ai over- 
sowing cesura, is found. As the line with more than one 
cesura was practically invented by Victor Hugo and regularly 
practised by him and his school for the first time in French 
poetry, the ensure enjambante is scarcely ever met with before 
the Romantic poets. 

In the ensure enjambante the accent falls on the last 
syllable but one of feminine words, and the feminine e (-«, 
-es, -en/) that follows is carried on into the next hemistich : 

van I de probity tandt^ et de lin bituic. (V. Hago.) 

Le tvtmiT\re, ce coop de cl^cAe de 1> nnit. (Id.) 

On crolt AifA){i/» an dien de faiflMe marcher. C^d') 

Grd\ve, il ne faisait pins it fersilii\ne nn Teptoche. (Id.) 

This cesura is a great gain to French poetry, and relieves 
the monotony produced by the invariable use of the masculine 
cesura'. 

* Tlie overfiirwing caura is foond here and there in Old and Middle 

French poets in lines with onl]' one cesura : 

Mait belle dt^me te doit bits garder. (Conon de BAhnne.) 
Chascnns se mn|/£ d'smer lealment. (Gantier d'EspituL) 
Qne U victi>i[re venoit avec toi. (Enstache Deschampa.) 

Il i« qnite commoa in the Italian atdtcoHllabe (and in the Spanish and 
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By the side of the tnasculine cesum Old French and 
Middle French made use of two other kinds of cesuras, 
both feminine cesuras. 

III. The Epic Cesura {c/sure ^pique), so called because it 
occurs almost exclusively in epic poetiy. 

In the epic cesura the cesurat pause is preceded by a final 
unelidable feminine syllable which does not count in the 
number of syllables making up the line, just in the same 
way as the feminine syllable that ends a line is not reckoned 
in the measure. In other words, Old and Middle French 
poels were at liberty to treat the hemistich in the same way 
as the end of the line : 

Bons fiit li Bie-c/« [ tX leni snclenor. {AUxii, 1. i.) 

Poti coatemt-reni \ ensenble longement. (Id., I. )i.) 

Li empere-rv ) Cailei de France dulce. (^Roland, 1. 16.) 
Di» blanches raa-Us \ fist araeoer Marsilies. (Id., L 89.) 
Si est I'estoi-ra | del pren coote Ajrmeri. (^Aymtri,\. ig.) 
Or in the Alexandrine : 

Li rois de aainte gloi-ra | qui ea la croia fa vAi. (JUIA.t.) 
Conqnis aTons les tei-m | en viion et en M. 

(GuiiU Bt>urgBgne,\. 13.) 
Argent ly demandol-^n/ | bonrgeoia et escoiier. 

i^Hugms Capet, L J4.) 
Un join fat li reis Cluit>/«i | al saint Denis moatier. 

{PiUriru^tfX. l'.) 

Poitngnese line of eleven syllables), and foe that leason is sometime! 
Icnown as ir/nm iioHeniu ; 

Pale la tir\ra che qnMo ricive. (Dante.) 

Dt %k\ia. in s&^ dal cmdd t'bvola. (Arioato.) 

' A few statistics nill show how very frequent the epic cesura is in 
the O.F, chamom de gesli. If the first 500 lines aS each of the foUowing 
epics are examined the proportion of epic cesnras works ont thus : 
Roland ~ 34 p^ cent. 

ifaoul de Camirai ■■ 39 per cent. 
Aymtri de Niaitmne — 31 per cent- 
Tile percentage is still la^er in those chamims composed in Alexan- 

Chta-btaagtit {V^fOgt de) - 51 per cent. 
AM = 49 per cent 

Gui de Beurgegtte — 45 per cent 

See for fiirther details H. CHten, Uebtr die Caesur im Alt/ratufisisehtH, 

Gi«&wald Dissert, 1S84. 
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There are very few assured examples of the epic cesura 
in the literary lyric poetry of the trouvires, bat it occurs 
quite commonly in the poptilar romaoces of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries: 

Rejnanz repai-n; [ denuit el premier &ont. 

(Bartsch, Rom. und Fast., p. i, 1, 3.) 

A trente da-mw | que ivec moi menrai, (I±, L ii.) 

Similarly in semi-popnlar lyric poetry, such as the chanso/u 
de ioile of Audefrois li Bastars '. 

Bien fiut ore la ter-r; | de mon pere esdlli^ (p. io9,l. 15.) 

Son en^ment It con-ff, | dcmt biea etolt certaine. 

(P- loSi 1. 7S) 
Already in the fourteenth century French poets strove 
to avoid the epic cesura, and, excepting popular poetry, it 
becomes rare in the works of the majority of the poets of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 
It was then that Jean Lemaire de Beiges (b. 1473), the best 
poet of the time, pronounced himself, according to Clement 
Marot's testimony, against this kind of cesura. In the litter's 
preface to the Adolescence CUfnenline we read the following 
important declaration: . . . mais t Adolescence ira devani, 
et la commencerons par la premiire eglogue des Bucoliques 
virgilianes, iranslatie (certes") en grandejeunesse, comme pourrez 
en plusieurs sor/es congnoi'sire, mesnununt par Us couppes 
femenmes que je tCabservois encor alors, dont Jehan Lemaire 
de Beiges {en les m'aprenani) me repri'n/'. On this passage 
of Marot, prosodists ' have based the assertion that Lemaire 
had formulated in his works a direct prohibition of the epic 
cesura. The conclusion is unwarranted. His works would 
be searched in vain for any passage that could be construed 
into an explanation or allusion to any rule of the kind. It 
is probable that Marot means that he had learnt the lesson 
from Lemaire's example, whose poetic works only contain 
iive or sis instances of epic cesura, or, what is still more 
probable, that he had received the precept by word of 
mouth. In any case Marot took the lesson to heart, and, 
if his early works are excepted, it may be said that he 

' Cf. Stengel, jiusgaien utid AbliamlluHgett, nav. p. 96 sqq. 
' (Euvres, iv. p. 1 89. 
' e. g. Qaicherat, p. 317. 
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studiously avoided the epic cesura, and that its ezclusioD 
from French poetry dates from him and was due largely 
to his influence'. 

The first theorist to declare himself positively against 
hs couppes feminines, s'tlz ne soni tynalimph/ts (elided), was 
Fabri, in the Grand et Vray Art de Pkine RMorique', . 
published in igzi. His opinion was combated by Gracien 
du Pont in his Arl el Scienct de RMtorique meirifi/e^ (i539). 
but Du Pont, although his arguments are excellent, was 
championing a cause already hopelessly lost. Ten years 
later Marot's action was definitely confirmed and approved 
by Sibilet for the Alexandrine * as well as for the decasyllabic 
line in an important passage of his Art Po^lique: Voilh tout 
ce qutje ie puy dire de la couppe/emenine, laquelU non observie 
des anciens, ne de Marot en son jeune tage {comme il i'averiy 
mesmes en une epistre liminaire imprim/e devani ses auvres), 
toutefois est aujourdhuy gard/e inviolablemeni par tous let tons 
Poiies de « temps r 4" ''" doit estre par toy, ne ftU qm pour 
eviler Ie ion aisurde, pour lequtl sont moim prists aujourdkuy 
aucuns Poi'les qui ne Tobservenl: bien que au/rement soient 
Imtis de leur composition °. From that date the fate of the 
epic cesura was sealed, and the isolated examples of it, 
which occur in a few of the minor poets of the second 

' Panl Meyer has established that the anonymous author of Brun de 
la Mentagne (cf. p. xv of the IntrodDCtioD of Meyer's edition), a roman 
ifaventure of the fonrteenth century, had carefully and consdonsly 
avoided Che use of the efiic cesura, thus aiiticipating Lemaire de Beiges 
by more than a centnry, but the feet remains that the example (rf tti» 
anonymous author passed unnoticed at the time. 

* ed. H^roD, ii. p. loi. Cf. ii. p. 97 for a fnller statement on the 
part of Fabri. 

• fol. 10, V. 

' It will be noticed hereafter that the Alexandrine bad been almost 
entirely discarded in the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth centnry ; 
Ihe few line* of that measure which occur previous to Clement Marot, 
however, still prexent a large proportion of epic cesuras, as. for eiiimple, 
in the Vaya^ de Vmise of Jean Marot (1463-1537), Clement's 
fetker; 

Ung samedi matin, de May nnziesme jour 
Environ les quatce hen-rsy, I Ie Koy, sans long s^jour, 
Faict sooner mettez sA-les, \ gendarmes & cheval ; 
Troupes, labours reson-nfH/ { tant d'amont que d'aval. 
See CEttures de Jean Marot, ed, A. Coustelier, Paris, I7>3, p. l<n iqq. 
C£ also p. 137 sqq. and p. 140 sqq. 

• ed. 1556, pp. 39-4a 
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half of the sixteenth century, are due either to carelessness 
or to technical ignorance. 

Whatever may have been the reasons which induced 
French poets to eschew the epic cesnra, it cannot be denied 
that French poetry has lost in variety by its abandonment \ 

IV. The second variety of feminine cesura found in Old 
and Middle French is known as the iyrt'c cesura {cisure 
lyrique), because it occurs almost exclusively in lyrical poetry. 

In this kind of cesura the accent which immediately 
precedes the cesura is made to fall on a syllable atonic by 
nature, and that syllable is counted in the number of syllables 
composing the line. The explanation of the lyrical cesura 
is to be found in the fact that every syllable had to have 
its full value in poetry that was originally intended to be 
sung to music, otherwise it would not have been adaptable 
to musical composition : 

Mais ma danu | dc qnieit d moD m&l hod. 

(De Coney, No. «. L jg.) 
AiDS Ice fassf 1 Eospris de cheste amour. 

(Conon de Kthmie, p. aai, 1. ii.) 
Se De fbssfft^ { li feloa esbabi. 

(Gantier d'Epinal, p. 80, L i6'.) 

The lyric cesura is especially characteristic of the poets 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — Machaat, Froissart, 
Eustache Deacbamps, Alain Chartier, Charles d'OrHans, 
Villon, &c. A casual reference to any of these poets will 
aETord plenQ' of examples : 

' Thi* opinion is ehued by many eminent Frenchmen, iodudine 
Littr^ and Gaston Paris. The latter says in bis Stude mr k rile de 
Caccent latin, p. 109 : £lle (Ja lei de ne pas compter vne syllabe muetle 
afris la pause) itaitfendie sur unt cenn<uss<mei tris juste dt la nature dt 
la langue fran^ease, et elle avail le mirile, lout tn laissani subsister la 
eadente, d'intreduirg qutlqui variitidans la mcmlonie de tios vers. All 
those who read Italian and Spanish poetiy, and know what beaatiful 
eflects can be altamed by the use ot tbe pacoxytonic hemislicb, will 
readily endoise the opinion of the bmons French philologist. 

■ I have (klcalated that the perccDtage of lyric cesnras in some of the 
most important Irmtvires is as ibilows ; 

Gaaliet d'Epinal ^ lljpeicent. 

Chastelain de Coney = 6pet(""' 
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Cenx s'aecutet't | qni dleat mal d'autrai. 

(EnsUche Deschampi.) 
En doit eSbe \ moins d'orgneil anrmotit^. 

(Chibtine de Pisan.) 
Je d^r; | le jonr de jngement. (Alain Chartier.) 

Sans les ric^j | que Ton ne doit avoU. (Ch. d'Orl^ani.) 

5a penomu | par moy fnt iahnmte (Villon.) 

Noblei hoiimi«J | francs de quais et de dii. (lUd.) 

It began to lose ground rapidly at the beginning of the 
sixteenth centiu7, and the fact that it was carefully shunned 
by Cr^dn, the most influential poet of the time, was not 
calculated to improve its position. It still occurs in the 
poetry of Pierre Gringoire (1480-1544) more especially, and 
of Jean Marot, as well as in that of a few of their contem- 
poraries, but not a single case occurs in the works of 
Clement Marot. It is to him consequently that may be 
ascribed the credit of having banished a cesura from French 
poetry which, whatever may have been its justificalion when 
lyrical poetry was inseparable from music, had become 
meaningless long before his dme. 

Occasionally in OF. and in Middle French hiatus occurs 
between the final atonic ; of the lyric feminine cesura and 
the initial vowel of the second hemistich. Such lines can 
easily be detected by the fact that if elision were applied 
they would lack one syllable : 

De vos dtmf, | a cai unori me reoL 

(De Coney, p. 6a, 1. 39.} 
Chiere danv, | a qui j'ai tout donnj. 

(Fioissart, JWsits, iL p. 406.) 



V poiToi< I a 
Me deiissiet. 

(Christine de Fisan, (Eiai. Psif, i. p. 87.) 

This kind of cesura, tenned the hiafus lyric cesura, 
died out about the same time as the ordinary lyric cesura. 
The only French theorist to mention it is Pierre Fabri, 
who after combating the feminine cesura in general makes 
a reservation which, though lacking in preciseness, is in- 
teresting as a stiUement of fact': Mais il est des termes 
feminins desqueh ten esl si fori cmirainci que necessairement 
il fault qtiih soimt en couppt, ei/eroii Ion bien de s'en ahstmir 
* Le grand It vrai art dt pleini rhitoriqui, ed. HJron, ii. p. 98. 
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qui pourroil, mais se aulcuas y en avail it U mol tuhst^umt 
se commefifoil par vocal, encor ne U fault il point synalimpher. 
Exemple ,- 

Vierge mere et fiih tsfecialU, 

Ciere isteille, en faradU luysanie, (fc. 

V. Corresponding to the pause in the rhythm there must 
also be a pause in the sense, and the cesura must maik 
not only the end of a rhythmical member but also of a 
syntactic and logical member. In other words, the cesura 
must not be made to separate words which are closely 
connected grammatically and logically, such as the article, 
adjective or preposition, and the noun; the auxiliary and 
past participle, modal verbs and the infinitive of other verbs, 
the preposition de and the noun, adjective, or participle on 
which it depends, &c. The principle involved is that if the 
logical pause were stronger than, and in conflict with, the 
rhythmical pause ihe latter would be effaced and thereby 
the nature of the line rendered unrecognizable. But if the 
complement of such words fills up the whole of the second 
hemistich the danger of a rival pause is avoided, and in 
that case the two words can perfectly well be separated. 
Thus the following examples are in strict conformity with 
the rules of the most rigorous of French theorists : 

Les piSticB ne ponvdeDt I taf&K aox sacrllicei. 

(Radne, -<MflA'^, 1. la.) 
Un j«nne en&nt conrert I d'lme robe ^clatuite. 

(Ibid., 1. 508.) 
Vons ra'ea aviez d^j4 | conli^ voire joie. (Ibid., 1. S67.) 

Un bruit, que j'ai 

Jihn n'a pobt nn <xeui \ bioncbe, ineiorabk. 

(Ibid., I, 1071.) 
Tout a fui, tous le sont I s^par^s sans retonr. 

(Ibid.,!. 1101.) 
Ce fonnidabU amas | de lances et d'ep^es. (Ibid, 1. 1180.) 
This precept that the meaning must correspond to the 
rhythmical pause was carefully observed by O. F, poets. 
Those of the sixteenth century were aware of its importance, 
and on the whole did not often offend against it. Du BeUay 
in the Defence et Illustration de la La?tgue Fran^oyse SAyt: 
J' ay quasi mblHun autre default bien usit/ et de tresmauvaise 
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gract. C'esi quani m la quadrature des Vert Her&tquei 
la sentence est trop ahrupiement eouppie, comnu: 'Si nott que 
lu en monlres un plus seur^,' and Ronsard expresses the same 
opinion in the Abr/g^de f Art Poilique : Sur loule chose je te 
veux bien adverti'r, s'll est possible [ear iou/ours on ne faicl 
pas ce quon propose), que les quatre premiires sytlabet du 
vers commun ou les six premiires syllabes des Alexandrins, 
soient/afOnTt&s <fun sens, aucunement par/ail, sans femprunter 
du mot suivant. ExempU du sens far/ait: 'jeune beaut/ 
maistresse de ma vie.' ExempU du vers qui a le sens im- 
parfait: ' L'homme qui a esl^ dessus lamer^.' The first poet 
to apply Ronsard's recommendation rigorously was Malherbe 
both in his own poetry and in his criticism of Desportes' 
verse. Later this principle was formulated by Boileau in 
the well-known lines of the Art Poitique : 

Qoe tonjoais duit tm vers le tens coupant les mots 
SospcDde rh^mistiche, en maique le repos. (11, 105-6.) 

It was looked upon as binding by all French poets till 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, since which time 
it has to a large extent been disregarded, although a not 
inconsiderable proportion of the infringements generally 
quoted agEunst the Romantic poets and subsequent poetic 
schools are due to the fact that theorists have been misled 
into reading their bicesural lines — the so-called Romantic 
Alexandrine tsptciaXXy — asif they were classical Alexandrines, 
and consequently only admitted of one pause. Thus * : 

L'Aleiandria saislt | la c^saie, et la mord. (V. Hugo.) 

Et Boniialt an &ible | enfant et I'appelait. (Ibid.) 

Libre, il sail oil le bien I cesse, oil le mal commence. 

(Ibid.) 
Instead of: 

L'Alexsndrin j saisit la ensure, | et la mord. 
Et sonrialt | aa faible enfant ) et I'appelait. 
Libie, I it sait oti le bien cesM, j oil le mal commence. 



Lliabillenw avec des ) jingles dani 

Ayei pitii, je n'ai | pas mang^, je A 

Where obviously the right scanning is : 



(Coppie.) 
(Manuel.) 



' (£uivw,vll. p^ 331. 
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L'hstnlleiiec | avec dea dpingles | dans la bonche. 
Ayez pitirf, | je n'ai pm mmg^, [ je vons jure. 
VI. Now ihat the nature of the cesura has been explained, 
it is necessary to establish at what place it may occur in 
the different French lines. 

Before proceeding it should, however, be stated that only 
those lines that contain more than eight syllables have any 
' fixed and obltgatoiy cesura, the others not being sufficiently 

long to make a pause in the voice necessary. 

I. The line of twelve syllables or Alexandrine, from the 

earliest times till the rise of the Romantic School at the 

beginning of the nineteenth century, practically invariably 

I received the cesura after the sixth syllable (6 + 6 or 6 + 6', 

I or also in O, F., with epic cesura, 6' + 6 or 6" + 6"): 

Hen sceivent li plnsor, | a'en sui pa* en doutanche 
Qn'il a'ent qne -in. gestea | q teanme de Franche 
S: in la premeraine | de Pepin et de I'ange, 
L'aatre apres, de Garin | de Monglane la francbe, 
Et la tierche si fii j de Doon de Maieoce, 
Un cheralier vaillant | et de ermt sapience; 

i^Deen di Mayeiut, 11. l-S.) 
Sire, ce n'est pas tont | que d'estie ror de Fnuice, 
II faut que la vettn | honore voire enfance ; 
Car tin roi Sana Terta | porte le sceptre en vain, 
Et lay sert d'un fardeau | qni Iny (jiarge la main. 

(Konsaid, Puis. Cknt. p. 36a.) 
Mais je sens aSaiblli | ma force et mes espriCs, 
Je sens qae je me ntetus. J Approchez-vous, mon His, 
I Dans cet embrassement I dont la doncem ffie flatte. 

Venei, et n 

\ It thus falls into two equal parts or hemistichs, and in 

' that form is known as aUxandrin classigue, from the fact 

that it was brought to perfection by the great poets of the 
) seventeenth century, the classical period of French literature. 

The two divisions of six syllables could in their turn be 
subdivided into any two groups of syllables making up 
six {3 + 3, a + 4, 4+ a, Sc). In this way it has been 
calculated that the classical Alexandrine can have as many 
as thirty-six different kinds of rhythms, though not in- 
frequently the secondary accents, within the two hemistichs 
on which the variety of rhythm depends, are so slight as com- 
pared with that of the medial pause that they are rendered 
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almost imperceptible. Moreover the subdivision 3 + 3 pre- 
ponderates to such an extent that it cannot be said that these 
secondary pauses altogether dispose of the pendulmn-Iike 
swing of the French classical Alexandrine to which it mainly 
owes its reputation for monotony. Still the examination of 
a passage written in the most regular classical Alexandrines 
will show that this measure is capable of greater rhythmical 
variety than is generally supposed : 

Ooi, je viens | dui! son temple || adorer | I'Eteniel ; 
Je viena, [ scion I'asage || aatique | et Goleaoel, 
Cti^biet I avec vous || la famenjae joum^ 
Ob I Eui le mont Sina || la loi | nona fiit doDH^e. 

ae les temps { sont chang^ t II SllQt que [ de ce jonr 
troinpet[te aacr^e || annonfail | le retonr, 
Du temple, | om^ paitoat || de festons f magnifiqces, 
Le peaple saint | eo fonle || inondait | les poitiques ; 
Et tons, I devant I'aulel || avec ordre | introduita, 
De leutB champs | dans leuis mains || portant | ks nonveaux frnils. 
An DIeu | de I'nniTers || coosacraient | ces pr^micei. 

(Ractne, AthalU, 11. 1-1 1.) 

Or the opening of the second canto of Boileau's Art 
P oblique : 

Teljle qu'une bei^Jre, || an pins bean | jonr de fete, 

De snperlbes mbls || oe charge point J sa tete, 

Et, sans m£l«T | k I'or || VtcXaX \ da diamants, 

Cueille | en un champ voisin || aes pins beam | omements ; 

Telle, I aimable en sod air, || mais iiDm{ble dans son style. 

Doit idater | sans pompe |1 nne fl^gante | idylle. 

Son tonr simple | et naif || n'a rieo Jde fastuenx, 

Et n'aime pomt I roigneil || d'nn vers ] pr^somptnenx. 

II faut I que sa douceur || aat|te, chatonille, *»eille, 

Et jamais | de grands mots || n'(^pouvan|te I'oreille. 

3. It has already been pointed out that the accents in 
the body of the bemistichs of the classical Alexandrine were 
very much less marked than that at the medial cesura. 
From the O. F, period onwards, however, Alexandrines are 
occasionally found with other and more important pauses 
and accents than that after the sixth syllable, which, instead 
of being cut into two equal halves, present a ternary division, 
or, in other words, two cesuras instead of one. Those ternary 
lines are very scarce in O. F., as also in the sixteenth 
century. A few are found in the Satires of R^gnier : 

S'allonge, | s'acconrdl, ) sn 

■- ■ i-p.6.) 
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J'ay ben chand, | mtngt frold, | j'aj conch£ pa U dure. 

Facile aD Tic«, | il bait lei vlenx | et les d^dalgne^ 

(,Saf., ii. p. JO.) 

Such rhythms were carefullj' avoided by poets of the type 
of Malherbe and Boileau, as being contrary to the rules of 
French prosody, but the really great poets of the seventeenth 
century, Racine and more especially Molibre and La Fontaine, 
allowed their sense of rhythm to get the better of the nar- 
rowing canons of the 'Legislators of Parnassus.' Neverthe- 
less such ternary divisions of the Alexandrine in the French 
classical poets are to be considered as isolated exceptions. 
The more usual can be classed into three divisions, according 
as the medial group of syllables contain four, five, or six 
syllables and the initial and final groups consist of any 
numbers of syllables, which if added to those of the medial 
group make up the number twelve : 

Non je ne puis, | tn tmi mon troii|ble et ma feiblcMe. 

(lUcine, AllialU, 1. 435.) 
3 + 6 + 4 
Eit-ce il voui I de pi£ter roteil|Ie i lenn disconit ? 

(Ibid,, Britanniaa, 1. 1434.) 
1 + 6 + 4 
Et moi I je Ini tendais lea d 

Examples in Moli&re : 



4 + 6 + 3 
Dans Id piiion | qa'oii doit Tom donner | pom demeiire. 

(Ibid., iv. p. 534.) 

3 + * + 3 

Et qnand rnSme | on ponnoit m [&ondte | !k le faire. 

(Ibid., iv. p. 40.) 
And in La Fontaine : 

II n 

Cel> dit, I rnattte Loup s'ediiit, I et court eocot. 

(Ibid., L p. 73.) 

4 + 6+ J 

Ed touteg chosei | il fant consid^ier | la Ro. (Ibid,, i, p. 119.) 
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In the eighteenth century, Andr^ Ch^nier was the only 
poet who seems to have felt the effects which could be 
gained by the displacement of the principal cesnra. He 
used it rarely and widi discretion, but with a fiill consciousness 
of its rhythmical value : 

Se ttouble, I «t toid djji Ut nuuis I k U pri^re. 

(JW««,p.6.) 
Le joQT I oil uona avoui recn I le grand Hom^re. 

(IMi,p. "SO 
II M tratne ; | et sonvent tar la pierre | 11 s'endort. 

(Ibid., p. 4+) 
Le assaie, | et k lone, | et flatte m beant^. (Ibid., p. 93,} 
La nyniphe I'apersoit, [ et TaiTSte, | et sonpire. 

(Ibid., p. 96.) 

But it is due to Victor Hugo and the other Romanticists, 
more especially Th^phile Gautier and Sainte-Beuve, that 
the Ternary or Romantic Alexandrine, as it is called, has 
firmly established its claim in French poetry. 

Victor Hugo alludes to this innovation in a famous 
passage of the poem entitled Riponse h un Acte d Accusa- 
tion: 

Nou falaom bascnler U. bsUnce h^misticbe. 

Celt mi, maDdistez-QOtii. Le vers, qtd snt son front 

Jadis poctait tonjonis dome plumes en rond, 

Et sans cesse saalait sui la double raqnette 

Qn'on nomme piosodie et qu'on nomine ^qnetle, 

Rompt d^sonnuE la r^gle et trompe le cisean, 

Et s'echappe, volant qai «e change en oiseau, 

D« la cage c^nie, et fait ven la ravine, 

Et vole dans lei denx, alonette divine. 

{Ctntimphtiont, i. p. 35.) 

The most frequent divisions of the Ternary Alexandrine 
in die Romantic poets are the following, the most common 
of all being 4 + 4 + 4 and 3 + 5 + 4: 

1 + 6 + 4 
Salgna | llinmanit^ gisante ) anx quatre veines. 

(V. Hngo, Ugaidt dts Sihles, iv. p. 80.) 
Je voii, I I'ceil TBgnement fix£ I sur let pusants. 

{Ibid., p. 89.) 
3 + 6 + 3 
L'appelut I de ta voix fonnidafale I an lecoDrs. 

(IbU.,p.M.) 
A midi I Dons avlons node mnr | pour frontiirt. 

IMd., p. S9.) 
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■4+6+' 
D'£tK pantin | apiit avoir ^t^ | giaie I (Ibid., p. 6^.) 

Li mflodic | encoi qoelqiiM IntUnts | k tnJat, 



)DTTe k mm | comme nn gonSre obscnr I *n loud d'on antre. 
(Ibid., p. 68.) 
II est nnit I La cabane ect paa|n«, mail bien close. 

(Ibid., p. 110.) 
4 + i + 3 
Tonte la plai|ne fat on abllme foiiuuit (Ibid., p. 5S.) 

L« mort acconit | avec la rnmenr | d'nne fonle. 

(Ibid., p. 9;.) 

On dcriniit | deniire tm voile | nn choc afireox. 

(Ibia., p. 6r.) 



Variations are also found, especially in dialc^e, in which 
the medial group consists of seven or even of eight syl- 
lables : 

Fiiie, I et biiaot fonner la gl(A\K daiu 1e caiTT«. 

(Ibid., p. 63.) 
a + J + 3 
Tel homnie, I k qoelqne crime cftoyalble tfivant. 

ClWd, p. 70 
3 + V + » 
Toot mi penpjle lont qui I'effondremeDt | I'^cronk. 

(Ibid., p. 97.) 
1+8+3 
Va, I j'en ai retplrf le parfiuu, | c'est awez t 

J + a + 9 
Metiienn ! | Avoni-iiotis 

These ternary lines were used comparatively sparingly 
even by the Romantic poets to produce special effects by 
the side of the classical Alexandrines, which in Victor Hugo 
preponderate in the ratio of about four to three. 

The following passage furnishes an example of their 
normal use by Victor Hugo : 

lis M battent — | combat tenible! — | corps k corpi. 
Voili dJjl longtempE | one lents chevani tout morti; 
111 Bont U senis | tool deox I dans me tie da Rh6ne. 
Le fieuTe k grand brnit | tonle nn flot | rapde et isuoe. 
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Le vent tmnpe ea tiSmt 1 1«s brim dlierbe duu re>n. 
L'uchange sidiit Michel | attaqiuuit Apollo 

Ne ferait pag nn choc | pint ^tnnge et plug sombre. 

Djjii bien avint I'aitbe, | ill combattent dans Tombrc 

Qui, cett« anit, | cQt vn a'habiller | ce» barons, 

Avint qne la visiire | eflt dirob6 leius fronts, 

Ellt va deni pages Uonds, | roses conune des fiU«9, 

Hier, c'ftaient denx enfants | riant Jk Icnn families, 

Beanx, charmantB; [ — anjonrd'hni, J euc ce fatal terraJD, 

C'est le duel eCfiayant | de dem apecCtcs d'airain, 

DeoK fantSmes | auiqcels !e dimou | prSte nne ftme, 

Deni masqaes dont les troos | laissent voir de la flamtne. 

lU Inttent, nojn, muets, | farieux, acharo^ 

Les batelieit peniife | qui les ont amen^ 

Ont n' " ■ ...'-. 

Et d'o . 

Car de ces deux enfants, I 



In the following passage, on the other hand, the Romantic 
Alexandrine is used by Victor Hugo almost as frequently as 
the classical Alexandrine ; 

Qnand je sortii dn colUlge, dn thime, 
Det ven latins, | bronche, | esp^ d'enfant bUme 
£t grave, | an front penchant, f aoz membres appaavils, 
Qouid, I tkchant de comprendre et de juger, | j ouvrii 
Les yeni | sot la natoie et snr I'ait, | ndiome. 
People et noblesse, | ^tait I'lmajge da loyaame; 
La pojsie | f tait la noblesse ; | tm mot 
Etait im dnc et pair, I ou n'^it qn'nn grimand ; 
Les lyllabes pas pins qne Paris et que Londre 
Ne se mflaient ; \ siosi mailchent sans se confondre 
PiAoDH et cavaliers | traveisant le pont Nenf; 
La langne ^tait I'^tat I avant qnatre vinEt-nenf; 
Les mots, bieti on mal ais, \ vivalent parqnis en castes 
Lei nns, nobles, hactant J les Phidres, les Jocastes ; 
Les Myopes, | ayant le d^oimn | pour loi, 
Et montant k Versaille | aox carrasses dn roi ; 
Lea aaltres, tss de goeui, | drdles patibulaiiei, 
HaUtant les patois ; | quelques-una aux galires 
Dans I'argoti | d^von^s [ k tons les genres bat; 
DJchir^s en haiUons | dans les halles ; sans bas. 
Sans permlqce; crMs pour la prose | et la &ree; 
Populace do style [ an fond de I'omtjre Sparse ; 
Vilalns, lusties, croquants, | que Vaogelas leur chef 
Dans le ba^tK Lexique 1 avait marqu^ d'nne ¥ ; 
N'exprimant qne la vie | abjccte et funili^re, 
Vila, digrad^ ll^tris, | booTKeois, boas pom MoUire, 
Racine reeardalt | ces maiands de travers ; 
Si ComdUe en tronvait I nn bloiti dani son voa, 
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11 le nrdait, | tiop ennd poor dj|re: Qd'II I'en Aille ; 
£t Voltaiie ciklt| : ComeiUe I'cnctoMiUe. 

{CBttiemplatuiu, 1. p. 11.) 

The Romanticists have never used ihe ternary Alexandrine 
exclusively, even to compose very short poems, whereas the 
classical Alexandrine was not infrequently employed by 
them, unmixed with ternary lines, in plaintive elegiac pieces 
where its somewhat monotonous movement is in perfect 
bannony with the sentiments expressed ; 

C'est blcD elle toajonn, I elle que j'oi connae 

Aa lonlr de I'enfiuice, | a quinie aos, iog^ne, 

FoliUie, iDHiacunte, | Ignorant u beantj, 

S'ignoiant elle-mfme, | et jetuit (te c6t^, 

De pcQi qn'one pensile | amire ae s'^veille, 

SoQci dn lendemiin, | wnreiur de 1> Tdlle. 

Mais je dc venal plus | ecs grand* jeni eipreuifi 

Veil les miena s'^Ictct | et ^abaiuer penuli t ■ ■ ■ 

Mail je ne ponrrai plus, { ions la oioaie, entendre 

De sa voix donee an cienr | le ton liger el tenJdre 

S'fchapper de an Urre, { alau qn'on chant divln 

D'nne barpe magiqne. | Heias I et c'esi en vain 

Qo'en longs transports d'smonr, | en vifs fisii% de Aamine, 

J ai djpensj pone elle 1 et mes joon et HMD Sme 1 

(Tbiophile Gaaticr, Parties CampUlts, L p. 50.) 

Or in the elegy of Victor Hugo, entitled Claire, of which 
a few lines are quoted : 

Qnand nous en irons-Dons I all tods £tes, colombes, 
Oil soDt les enlants morts | et les printempi enfnia, 
Et tons les cbeis amonis | dont nous sommes les lombei, 
Et toDtes lea clait& ) dont nous lommei lea nnits? 
Veis ce gcand del cUment | 011 lont tons les dictames, 
Le» aimte, les absents, | les Etres pates et donx, 
Les baiseis des espriu | et les i^aids des Smes, 
Qnaod nous en irons-nous T | qnand nons en irons-nons? 

{Cimftmplatinns, ii. p. i6a) 
It will have been noticed in the Romantic Alexandrines 
quoted above, that although the cesura no longer falls after 
the sixth syllable, yet the sixth syllable invariably has a tonic 
accent and terminates the words, as in the Classical Alex- 
andrine. Thus the classical cesura is not entirely suppressed 
by the two cesuras of the ternary Alexandrine, but only 
weakened, so that the ear can instinctively recognize the 
nunber of syllables composing the line — the real object 
of the cesura in a metrical system which, like the French, 
is founded on syllabism principally. This condition was 
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rigorously observed by Victor Hugo and the other Romanti- 
cists. Banville and some of the Parnassiens, however, have 
occasionally disregarded it, and allowed the sixth syllable 
to be represented by the weakest of words — proclitic or 
enclitic words, and consequently atonic : 

C'est ua sage, c'est um Mperbe esprit tranquille. 

(De Banville, Les Exil^i, p. 44.) 
Totture encor pai la donleur et pu la joie. (Ibid., p. 93.) 
Le tabaieigeni comme un assaut de milU loops. 

(L«conte de Lisle, Poim. Tr<^., p. 19.) 
Cdnt des palmes et des fclaiis de cent batailles. 

(Ibid., p. 13.) 
Qui I'eQivreDt de la Inimire de midi (Ibid., p. 37.) 

Et la haine, daai ses eotrailles, briUe et gronde. 

(Ibid., p. {19.) 
Sons les astiei, soos Us tajrons et sooa les palmes. 

(Coppde, Paisits, i. p. ifi.) 
Tn t'aJangnis d»ni uut atmosphire ^tonffante. (Ibid., p, (13.) 
L'eo&Qt chevanche sur une ^p^ i deux mains. 

(Ibid., p. 69.) 

This fault is still more frequent in Verlaine and his group : 

Elle passe, sons Us ram ares assombries. 

(Verlaine, Cheix A Peisits, p. 66.) 
De mes ennnis, de mts d^aClti, de mes d^tresses. 

(Ml, p. 9.) 
Chaqne aloaette qui va et lient m'est cininue. (Ibid., p. 9.) 
Pom elle seule, et Its moiteDn de mon froot blEme. 

(Ibid., p. II.) 
Vers des serpolets qn'un ciel clair vient airoset. 

(Ibid., p. i8j.) 

Some of the Symbolists iiave gone a step further by 

placing a mute e at the sixth syllable, or even making the 

sixth syllable coincide with an atonic syllable in the body 

of a word : 

£t toot k coup rombv des fenilles remn^ 

(Jean Mor^, Poistes, p. 91.) 
Demon Concept, tn tVrigea et tu suspemls 
Les males betu« .... (Ibid., p. 3a.) 

Les lonrds d^sits plus gmdds qne des ^pans. 

(Ibid., p. 3J.) 

3. In the decasyllabic line, or line of ten syllables, the 
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cesura falls after the fourth syllable, alike in Old, Middle, 
and Modem French (4 + 6 or 4 + 6", or also in O. P., with 
epic cesura, 4" + 6 or 4' + 6') ; 

A ceste eitoire | dire me pl«st entendre, 
Oa Ten pnet molt | Kns et esMopIe prendre ; 
S! vneil mi poD | de m'esdence efpendre, 
For ce qne dl | u fel trop a repieodie 
Qni set le sent | et ne le vent nprendre, 
Car KM teponz, | ce vm di taaa metptendre, 
Senble le fen | qne Ten cuevre de cendce. 
Qui desoz ut | et flanbe ne pnet rendre ; 
Et poT id I diiai, tuis plus alcndre, 
Del plna prendome | qai fint pnis Alexandre. 

{Aymtri de NarioHne, II. i-io.) 
Freres hunudni, | qui apiks tnoi Tivei, 
N'afM les cneniB | cootce non« mdnrdt, 
Car, d pitii I de nons ponvres avez, 
Dien en ania | pinstoit de vona merdz. 
Voofl nona vojei | cjt attachet doq, %ix : 



Qoant 
EUe e 



e la diair, fqae trop a 
--^-- I dJT<We e- 



pU(a I devotee et ponnie, 
nons, les os, j devenons cendie et ponldie, 
De nostre inal | penonne oe s'en rie, 
Mais pilez Dien | qne tons noui vnrille abaondre. 

(Villon, CBuvres, p. 154.) 
Dedans nn pn! | je veis nne Nuade 
Qni comme fleur | maidioit desana les flenrs, 
£t mignottoit ) nn bonqnet dc conleois 
Edievelee | en umple vertngade. 

Di« ce jonr-U | ma raisoo fat malade, 
Mon front pensif, \ mes yeux cliarfez de pleurs, 
Moi triite et lent: | tel amas de donlenrs 
En ma, franchise | imprima son teillade. 

Li. je sent; | dedans mes jenx conlec 
Un donx venin, [ snbcil & le mesler 
An fond de t'iijne, | et depnis cet ontiage, 

Comme nn bean lis, | an mois de jnln, bleu^ 
D'nn rais trop chand, | langnit k dia baiss<!, 
Je me coosame | an pint verd de mon See. 

(Ronaard, /Wi. C/ms., p. 8.) 
O ecnvenirs 1 1 tr^sor dans I'ombre accm '. 
Sombre horizon | des andennes penste I 
Chire Ineoi | des choses jclips^es ! 
Kayonnement | dn passd disparol 
Comme dn senil j et dn dehors d'nn temple, 
L'ceil de I'esprit ] en rSvant vons cootemple I 
Qnand les b^nx jonrs I font place anx jonrs ameis, 
De tont bonhenr | il fant qnitter I'idte. 
Qoand Tesp^ance | eat tont & fait vidje, 
utissont tomber | la conpe an fond des meis. 
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L'oobUI ronblil I c'e»t I'onde oil tcrat k aoie; 
C'est U mer sombre J 011 I'on }ette m joie. 

(V. Hugo, Coniem/ilatiens, i. p. 130.) 

4. Sometimee the cesura hag been placed ai^er the fifUi 
syllable (5 + 5) by certain of the poets of the nineteenth 
century — Brizeux, Alfred de Musset, Manuel, Sully-Pmd- 
homme, Copp^, &c. Thus in the famous chanson of Alfred 
de Musset : 

£•1 dit Jl mon ccenr, | i mon tiUte ccenr : 
'ett-ce poiot asstz | d'simer la maltTcsae? 
Et ne vou-tn pai J que changer tant cegse, 
Celt peidie en d&irs [ le tempi da bonheoi? 
II m'a rfpondu : | Ce n'est ] 



, I ^ du „ 
Noos rend donx et chera | les plaiain pass^? . , 

{Prtmiires Pn^siei, p. 163.) 

And frequently by Leconte de Lisle in the Poimes An- 
tiques : 

Satyres oi Fim | nc tioiiblent les duises. 

c cebt I d'nn myrte embamn^ 



Sabres nx Fans | De troablent les danses : 
Des pieda dflicats, | nn sol embanm^. 

{Feimcs AuJiqtus, p. lay.) 

This variation of the decasyllabic line is occasionally 
found in O. F. popular lyric poetry : 

A on ajomant [ por oir les chans 
De ces oxiUons, \ m'alat chevacbaDt 
Lou sentler d'amois : J wIod no pendant 
Trovai Bone-Amor | florettet colUant ftc. 

(Baitscb, Sam. und Past., p. 104.) 

In the sixteenth century it was only attempted once, by 
Bonaventure des Periers, who called it by the bwlesque 
name of Taraianiara, probably an onomatopoeic of what 
he took to be its rhythmical movement whatever may 
have been his reasons, he evidently had no idea of the 
character of this variety of the decasyllabic line, as will 
be seen from a quotation of a few lines of the poem in 
which he tried to apply it : 

Caremne prenant, I c'est poor viay le diable, 
Le diable d'enfer | plas insatiable, 
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Le pltu tmeax, | le pint dlasolat, 
Le plus empochiuit | U voie de ulnt, 
Qae diible qni soit I aa piofond muioir 
Oil te tieat Fluton, j ce loj laid el noir ; 
C'est le desb&achear I dcs maliogs espriti, 
QaJ sottz forte main | Kmt liu et piis, && 

{CEuvrei, i. p. 169.) 

It was SO completely forgotten that, when the AbM 
Desmarais used it again at the end of the seventeenth 
century in an epistle, be was ander the impression that 
he was the inventor of a new measure. He, too, foimd 
no imitators, and it was not tiU the nineteenth century that 
the division 54-5 was firmly established, although it still 
remains the exception and is almost wholly confined to short 
elegiac pieces, having the same advantage for such poems as 
the regular classical Alexandrine. 

5. Besides these two kinds of decasyllabic lines, a third 
variety is occasionally found in a few O. F. poems, with 
the cesura after the sixth syllable (6 + 4). This division 
occurs here and there in O. F. lyric poetry, in parts of the 
/eu de Saint-Nicolas of Jehan Bodel, and also in about a 
third (4,000 lines) of the chanton de gale oi Atol et Mirabel; 

Fnmfois soul oigelloos, | dememire, 

Laidengier le vanront | et lampioiier, 

II nel poroit scuirir ] ne endurer, 

Tost lespondrott folic, | cai petit let, 

a I'aroient U Franc | tost afolet, &c ("• '-17 sqq-) 

Of classical modem poets Voltaire is the only one to 
have applied this treatment of the decasyllabic line. It 
occurs in his comedies mixed with the ordinary 4 + 6 : 

Nona en sonune* tort ptia, | et Dotie gloire 

N'a pas le soa. {La Prude, Act L Sc. 3.) 

11 ne repose point, [ car je rentends. (Ibid. Act iil. Sc. 4.) 

Since then it has been totally abandoned ^. 
The other lines that have a ce«ira are of comparatively 

rare occurrence. 

■ Ephnlm Mikhael (1866-90) has shown that French poels weie 
wrong to completely shim this division of the decasyllabic line : 
C'est on soil de ulence | et de denil tendre ; 
Tons lea lys dn iardb | treinblent un pen; 
Les onnes de I'all^e | ont I'air d'attendic : 
On diiait qae les vents | plenrent un dien. 

(Quoted by Le Goffic et Tblenlta, p. 88.) 
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6. The line of eleven syllables has generally been used 
with the ceeura after the fifui syllable (5 + 6) : 
Enfin, &it«» twit | et si sonvent raundoe 
Qa'jt ce donx tT«T>U | aidemment occnpj, 
Qaand Tons vldUirez, | tout TJdllit, Dlen rordoone, 
Qnelqne aoee en pMsant | vcras tonche et t 
Comme im lis d'argent | pour U Vierge co , 

(Mme. Detbordei-Valmore, J^tits, U. p. 6».) 
Les sylpbes I^ers [ s'ea TODt dins la nnit bnuie 
Couiir snr I«s flots ] des Tuitseanx qnerelleors, 
Et jonant parmi | les blaocs rayons de Inne, 
VoltlEcnt riaots ] mi la cime des flenra. 

(Theodore de Banville, HHi Tr<Uli, p, 17.) 
Sojrona deni eofants, | toyoos deux jeiines filles 
Sprites de ijen I et de tout ^onofei. 
Qui s'eD vODt piUir ) sous les chastes channlUes 
&ns m£me savoir | qa'elles tont pardonn^es. 

(VerUioe, Ckoix de PoisUs, p. 118.) 

The hendecasyllabic line was also divided in this way 
by those poets of the Renaissance who strove to compose 
Sapphic odea and only succeeded in writing ordinary French 
lines of eleven syllables ' : 

Qae j'estois beureux | en ma jeune salsoo, 
Aviot qn'avolr ben | I'amonreute poison t 
Blen loin de louspin, | de pleon et de prison, 
Libre je rivoj. 

(Ronaard, (Etmres, ii. p. 376.) 

A few modem poets have experimented with the division 
6 + 5: 

O nuTinlcT joli, | je venx passer I'onde; 

Je veai voir avec toi | les pays chantants 

Oil le* beau amoareux | soot tonjonrs constants, 

Le soldi est tomM | dans la mer profoude. 

(Jean Bicliepin, La Mtr, p. 3a6.) 

Olher modem poets, principally Verlaine, have introduced 
a double cesura in this kind of line — one after the third, 
and the other after the seventh syllable {3 + 4 + 4)> This 
seems the best division of the hendecasyllabic line : 
La tiiste|sse, U lauguenr | dn corps honudn 
M'attendri|asent, me fl^chl|saent, m'apitoient, 
Ah 1 nutODt I qnand dei lommdls | noirs le foDdrolent, 
Qnand des draps | z^brent !a peau, | foulent la main 1 

(Veilune, Sagtssf, p. no.) 

• See diap. li. p. aijS. 
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Verlaine also presents other examples or ternary divisions 
of this line : 

Et la bont^ I qui s'ea nllait | de cet clioses 
Etait pnisumlte et chinn«ii|tc tellement 
Qae U cam^wgne antour | le fleorlt de roui 
Et que la Quit | paraissait | en diamanti. 

{Cioix dt PeiiUt, p. 160.) 

The hendecasyllabic line is occasiODally found in 0. F. 
with the cesura a^er the seventh syllable (7 + 4)1 as in these 
verses of Richard de Semilly : 

Vera li me tres, b1 li dii I 'inet, dites tnoi, 
Por qaol paries tos d'aml ? | est ce desfol ? ' 
' Sire, je le tm dLrai [ mnlt bien por qnoi : ' fta 

(Baitsch, Rem. tmd Pait., p. So.) 

7. In the line of nine syllables the cesura is generally 
placed afler the third or fifth syllable (3 4- 6 or 5 + 4) : 

£t mon ime I et moD txcai en d^lices 
Ne wDt plus | an'one «spic« d'odl doable 
Oh tremblote | it traven no ioui trouble 
L'ariette, | h^losl de tontes IttcsI 

(VerUine, CAat'x dt Pedsits, p. 115.) 

The (Mvision 5 + 4 is more frequent : 

Mail I'ombre toajours | eQtend fr^mir 
Ta plsinte qoi meuit | comme iladSie, 
El tet verts tottma. | tout bas g^mir, 
Fleuve qa'a rongi { le tang d'Orpli^. 

(Thf odore de Banville, Cariatidu, p. 49.) 
Mot je voDs ai vni, ] vierge* rivages 
Adx parfami calmaDts, | anz bojs ^pais. 
Oil diantent des choean | d'oiseaiuc Mnvagea, 
Oil rtve I'oabli | qu'endoit U paii. 

(Jean Rkhepio, La Mer, p. 161.) 

The cesura Is sometimes placed after the fourth syllable 
(4 -f* 5)1 as in these lines of Femand Gregh : 

Ne pleure pas, | 6 ma triste eofint, 
Mon grand amoui | veille et te defend. 
Le vent est Iroid, | le foyer tans flaounet, 
Mais dutnffons-nou | aa fea de not Smes. 

Si le ulence | est sombre et m^chant. 

Que nos baisers { oons solent comme nn chaot, 

Uo cbant l^gei | qui berce la null, 

Qai liercera 1 notre sombre eiinni. 

(Za Mmsm di tEnfamt, p. 48,) 
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This division is found combined with 3 + 6 in a song of 
Malberbe of which the first strophe is given : 

Sds debout | U merreiUe del belles, 

Allons voir | sur les herbeE Donvellei 

Lnire on imall, I dont U vlve peintore 

IMfead it I'sit j d'liniter la mktdie. {(Eavrti, i. p. 116.} 

The most effective division of the line of nine syllables 
is the one which separates it into three equal parts by the 
use of a double cesura : 

La Mnsiqne | aujonidlini | ponir^t dire 
Ce que j al | dans le cceur | de tristesse : 
C'est UD chuit I qal s'^l^c | et g'a.b*ii3e, 
C'est le tlii^e ] an lolnlaia { d'noe Ijre; 
Un tefrain | au tetour | monolone 
Et Ei doDi I qo'oa diiait J du bonhear, 
Mais oil vioit ] se brlset | en minenc 
Un Mpige j ipioii [ qui s'^tonne. 

(Femand Gregb, La Maison de VEnfattct, p. 145.) 

The ternary division is also occauonally found in O. F. 
lyric poetry : 

Je ne sal I dont U nuns | Tient que fai, 
Mais ades | loisnment | ametal. 

(ButEch, Ram. tind Past., p. 81.) 
Still scarcer than the lines of eleven and nine syllables are 
those lines with a number of syllables exceeding that of the 
Alexandrine. 

8. The line of thirteen syllables is very rare in O. F. 
In the seventeenth century it is found in a bacchtc song 
of the burlesque poet Scarron with the cesura after the fifth 
syllable (g + 8) : 

Sobies, Iran d'icl, | loin d'id, bmenrs d'ean txnullle; 
Si Toos 7 venez, { vons nons ferez &ire folie . . . 
Vous qm les oiseatn | imitei eo votre btenvage, 
Pniadei-VOUE aussi | lenr lesscmbler par le visage I . . . 
Jetons nos chapeaox, | et nous coiffons de nos serviettes, 
Et Umbonrioons | de nos couteam sni dos assiettes *. 
But it was not till the late nineteenth century that this 
measure was really tested. Theodore de BanvUle affords 
one or two examples of it, also with the cesura after the 
fifth syllable : 



* Qaoted by Qnlcherat, p. 547. 
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Let ch^vm des monti, | que, i^jonls par de donx viiu, 
Minent en danuut | lei utrres et lei Sjlvuns. 

{PaU TraUi, p. i8.> 

The second parts of these lines seem to drag somewhat, 
and, as if conscious of this, Ricbepin tried the division 
6 + 7: 

Duu rombre antonj de mol I vibrmt da JrimoDs d'unooi, 
Venn je ne Mil d'oii 1 punii lei seutetm nUnei 
Tntne an vol de parrams, | mllets, roies, mlel, pndinei, 
Le veot volaptnenx | ronle dd cbonir de t<hx dUinei, 
Dam I'ombie aatoni de mol | ribrent dei frisions d'unour, 

C^a Mir, p. J39.) 

The D^dents and Symbolistes have used varying cesuras 
in the same piece, not infrequently with good effect, as 
Ver)aine in the following stanzas in which the ternary division 
preponderates : 

Simplement, | comme on verse on paifdm | mr tine flamme 
Et comme na soldat [ rifNuid son sang | poor U patrie, 
Je vondrais | ponvoii metCre mon C(eni | avec men ime 
Dans nn bean cantiqne | i. U lalnte Vinge Marie. 
Mus je luis, Ulas I | nn panvre prehear | trop indiene. 
Ma volz hnrlerajt [ pannl le chcetu f dei voix del jnitei : 
Ivre encoie | do via amer | de la terreitre vigne, 
~ Elle ponirait ofienser | dei otetllei an|>iistei. 

(CAjmt di PoiiUs, p. a^iS.) 

The few modern poets who have attempted the line of 
fourteen syllables have generally placed the cesura after the 
sixth syllable (6 -I- 8): 

Aimi la cr^lnre | jtait par trop tonjonre la m£me. 

Qui donnail lei baiieis | comnte tm enfant dimne des noiz ; 

Cidiffjrente \ toot, | hormi* an prestige snpr^me 

De Is cire i moustache | et de rempoii de fanx cols droits. 

(Verlalne, (Euvres C«mpl., ii. p. j»a.) 

The least inhanuonious division of this line is the ternary 

division widi the first cesura ailer the fourth syllable and the 

second after the eighth (4 + 4-1-6), preferably with feminine 

ending. 

This treatment of the line was invariably followed by the 
few 0. F. poets who used this measure : 

Mahom leni. ] k'en enler trait, | ki loi sert et honare ; 
En Tern creL 1 Tesn reclaim, | Tesns m'hald e socuie. 

(J/. -4«fcin',11.6o7-8.) 

* Quoted t^ Toblcr, p. 117. 
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9, The line of fifteen syllables occurs only in the so-called 
vers baXfins, wilh the ccsura after the seventh syllable (7+8) 
and feminine rime : 

Mnse, royne d'EUcoD, I fill« de memwre, 6 d^«se, 
O des poetes I'appuy, ( faTOriie ina har^etse. 

ft ven donnn am Fianfois | im vers de plus libre accordance 
our le joiodre an Inth sonn^ | d'une moins coQtTiinte cadance. 
Fay qa'il oigne doucemeut | des oyans les pleines oreiHea, 
D«laDa degoatant flateur J un miel douceurenx i mervcilles. 
Te vea d'ua uODveaa sentiec | m'onviir I'hanorable passage 
Pouc aller sui voitre mont | m'ombroyer sods Tostre bo^ge, 
Et ma soif desalterer | en Tostte fonteine divine 
Qai sonrdit du mont cav^ | dcssons la come Pegasine . . . 

(Balf, Pais. CheU., p. aj.) 

Lines of more thw fifteen syllables are not found in 
French poetry, if we except the experiments of the boldest 
of the Symbolists and Vers-Libristes, who occasionally mix 
verses of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, or even a larger number 
of syllables with shorter measures in the same piece*. 

■ Cf. Gustave Kahn, Prtmiers Peimet, Paiis, 1897. 
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CHAPTER V 
ENJAMBEMENT OR OVERFLOW 

I. Enjamhemtni is the overflowing of a clause begun in 
the one line into the next line or a subsequent line. 

II. Enjambemml has at all times been freely admissible 
in the octosyllabic line. The reason is that it would not be 
possible, without the greatest monotony, invariably to contain 
the phrase within so short a period. But enjambtments such 
as the following have always been looked upon as forced 
even in the octosyllabic line ' : 

N't a aal d'aos deos qui u'ait un 

Sasleit conm de conKlier, ilvain*, 1. S506.) 

Comme ud lairong ; tax H fat, Jei 

Bsmmeurs que voyons cooiir. 

(Villon, (Euvres, p. 36.) 
Cbaqne wafon ett im uloo 
Oil Too CAOse bu et d'oti Fm 
Aime it loisir cette nitnie 
Faite it toubtiit poor F^nelon. 

(Verkine, Choix, p. 139.) 

III. In the decasyllabic line overflow is very rarely em- 
ployed in Old French, and never in the pc^ular or National 
Epic. Since the Middle French period, however, it has been 
admissible to use mjamhemml in that measure, provided the 
overflow takes up the whole of the next line or extends as 
far as the cesura : 

' Some OJ*. poet) even went w fat as to occasionally stop the tine 
ID the middle 01 a word, ai is sometiiiieB done in English doggerel : 
Mais la maliere pas de liege 
Ne fii de qaoy elle estoit uite, 
Aids de blanc jivoire parfiute- 
mint belle fu. 
{Ch^niu de Isnc estude, 1. 3371. Quoted by Tobter, p. 15.) 
• Quoted by Tobler, p. 14. 
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Se Tons clamoiis, fibtei, pat n'en devez 

Avoir deiduDg, quoyqae fosmes occis 

Par jnstice. Toiit«lois, vons ayaTei 

Que toas les homines n'ont pas bon sens assU- 

(Villon, (Euvns, p. 154.) 
Lois sice Rat va commencer k maidTc 
Ce gros lien; viay est qu'il y songea 
Assez long temps, mats 11 le voos rongea 
Sonvent et Umt, qn'i U parfiii tout rompL 

(Maro^ CEuvret, p. 39.) 

Examples are still more frequent in the poets of the 
Ren^ssance : 

DessoDs le pes dn soUat qni chemine 
Vole ime poudre, et, sons le pled qal fiiit 
Pour s'embarqaer, la teire fait un bmit. 

(Rcmsord, Jbii. CM:., p. 178.) 
En ce chastein par bandes fresmlssoient 
Prompts serritenrs, doQt les una tapissoknt 
De tapis d'or les snperbes murailln. 
Longs aignmenta d'ancienties bataillea; 
Auties de rang sur la place apportoieni 
Tapis ouvtei; les antres apprestoient 
Lea licts epRei de convertures velnes. (Ibid. p. 191.) 

Te le salue, elernel gueidonneur 
Des preax guertieis ; par tof lenr bel bonnear 
Floilt encor, et non hnj par I'Sge 
De jour en jour floriia darantage. 

(Balf, JWi. Chois., p. 14.) 

Instances occur also in the classical poets, and more 
plentifully in those of the nineteenth century : 

Qui vons letient ? allei \ diji I'hiver 
A disparu ; d^ji gtonde dans I'air 
L'airain bniyant, ce rival du tonnerre. 

(Voltaire, Lt Fauvrt Diabh, U. 13-15.) 
Trfe rarement les antiques discretes 
LogeoienI I'oisean ; des novices proprettes 
L'alcSve simple Aoit plus de son goQt. 

(Cresset, Va-- Vert, Canto i. p. 6.) 
Qnoiqn'on soil femme, il fant paifois qn'on lise 
Dans le latin . . . 

Poor 1d1 traduiie un psaume, bien souvent 
Je me penchaii sur son livre i I'^glise. 

(V. Hugo, Coniemflalifm, i. p. 36.) 

And in the decasyllabic line with the pause after the fifth 
syllable : 
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Moi j'erraii tout aenl, promenant ma plaie 
An iMig de I'tUng, pumi la saalaie. 

(Vcrlaine, Ciaix, p. 13.) 

IV. For the Alexandrine the case is more complicated. 
With regard to the Old French period the same applies as 
to the line of ten syllables, and, as the Alexandrine was 
practically discarded during the Middle French period, the 
history of overflow in that measure really only begins with the 
poets of the second half of the sixteenth century. The laUer 
introduced enjambemml freely in the Alexandrine, without 
any of the restrictions applying to the decasyllabic, although 
with them the most frequent overflow is that extending as 
iax as the end of the £rst hemistich : 



Uq jour, estant f^Ucd, choiiiC ponr v 

Dame PresoinphoD, la voyant eDdoimie 

An pled dn moot Oljmpe ; et, la busont, KiadaiD 

CMcent rOpioioa, perte dn genre hmnain; 

Cuider en fat nonirlce, et fnt mise k I'eicolle 

D'Oigneil, de Fantiide et de JenoesEe folle. 

(Roniacd, /Wj. Chtis., p. 354.) 
Sonvent on les a ven eat le somet s'^prendie 
De ceui qui vcHit la nait, memne on lea a Ten pendie 
Alentonr de lenr barbe, et par flambeaux ^pan, 
Comme larmei de fen, briller'de tonics pan. 

(Half, /Wj. CMt., p. 13.) 
EUe boost, elle eacnme, et mit en mugiisant 
Ce monitie. (Gainiei, ffiffofyle, 1. toiS-) 

Toute gneire est cinelle, et peisonne ne doit 
L'enlreprendre. (Id., TreaJt, 1. 407.) 

Mais oies te volcy dani la taze campaigne, 
O^ gaillarde, tn penx, comme nn genet d'Espalgne 
Qui, rompant aon lieol et sei fen empeschant^ 
Bimqncntent coungenx, gagne.la clet des champs, 
Tetbattre. (Dn Baitas, p. aSi '.) 

The dramatist Jodelle especially used overflow with 
greater frequency and boldness than any of his contem- 
poraries : 

Sue pins tost ceste tene an fond de les eotrailles 
'englontisse 4 pieseot, qne tontes les tenailles 

' See Contimferaim tit Stmard, p. 378. 
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De CM bonrrelles S<EDn, honenr de I'onde ba««e, 
M'arracbent In btmuut, qae la teste on me cane 
D'oD foodie inn^U, qn suui je me coiueille, 
Et qae la penr de moit entre dans mon oreille I 

{CUapiire, Act i. 1. Jig sqq.) 

And Still more nutrkedly in Didm, in the Queen's speech 
at the end of Act ii: 

e I'ay, je ray tecen, non en moo amiti^ 
eulement, mals (hdlsst trop folle) en la moitii 
De mon loyaBme atisn ; j'aj ses compagnona mesme 
Ramenf de la mort. Ha ! d'nne couleoi blesme 
Me prend par tont le corpi, et piesqae les furenn 
Me jettent hors de moy, aprb tant de bvenra. 
Miintenant, meintenant il Tons a Ic* angores 
D'Apollon ; il tous a les belles avantuFcs 
De Lfde; il allj^ne et me pa^ en la lin 
D'an mesiager des dieu qni haste son destin. 

It is possible, as some have sunnised, that the poets of 
the second half of the sixteenth century were influenced in 
their use of overflow by the example of certain Italian poets 
of the time, but a statement of Ronsard in the preface of 
his epic poem La Franciade places the fact beyond all doubt 
that their models were the classical poets: fay est/ ^opinion 
en ma jeunesu, says Ronsard, que les vers qui enjambent 
Pun lur tauire n'estoienl poi bons en nosire po/sie ; ioules fois 
ft^ cijgnus debits le contraire par la lecture des authatrs grecs 
et romains comme 

Lavima venit 

Overflow continued to be used in the Alexandrine by 
a few belated Ronsardists till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, notably by R^gnier in his Satires : 

Sans jnger noDS jngeons, esCant nostre laiion 

Ut-baut dedans la teste, ob, seloD la ealeon 

Qni i^^ "^ nostre bumenr, les broniltars noos embronillent 

Et de Tievret comas le cerveaa nons barbonillent 

(_Sai. ix. p. 73.) 
Car, puisqne la foittme aveoglement dispose 
De torn . . . (,Sai. iv. p. aS.) 

V. But with the advent of Malherbe a complete change 
came over the attitude of French poets with regard to the 
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use of overflow. In his Commentaiy on Desportes' poems ' 
Malfaerbe criticizes severely the foUowlDg lines, among others, 
as vers suspendus : 

En la. Duit sealement se corrompt k inatito 

Qui tient des ^l^enti; 

J al mis dn c6t^ droit miiot branchage uKmbU 

jyobTiet et de iii;Tt« ; 

£t qne j'osai penser Is inperbe entrepHie 

De Toiu oftir moD ccenr • . . 

Only once* does he make use of the term, aheady 
employed by Ronsard, which has since become consecrated 
by usage to describe this peculiarity. Speaking of the 
Unes: 



AjBnt depuis denx jour* 

Le valUaat Mand heard, il deicend 

De chand et de traTail . . . 

he blames them as vers qui enjambeni sur U suivant. 

Malherbe carefully avoided overflow himself, and it is to 
his example and influence that is to be ascribed the avoid- 
ance of it in the Alexandrine by the French classicists of 
the seventeenth century, and the psendo-classicists of the 
eighteenth century. Already in 1610 Deimier, the theorist 
of the School of Malherbe, remarks in L'Aca^Mt'e de I'Art 
Potiique (Ch, v. p. 90) : Qi^il faut que les vers ne soieni 
point divises en leur sens . . . comme . . . lors que la fin dun 
vers sert iadjecHf ou de subsiantif au premier ierme de tatdre 
qui suicl, and a few pages later he maintains his view, puis 
qu'elle est de lintelligence des plus rares esprits dont Us France 
est d&or/e en ce siecle, no doubt an allusion to Malherbe, 
the more so as Deimier concludes by praising that poet 
for having avoided overflow. In any case fioileau's well- 
known lines in the Art Potiique make it clear that the 
classicists looked upon Malherbe as the initiator of the 
reform ' 



' (Etwrts, ir. pp. 307, 316, 384. 
' (Eitvres, iv, p. 309. 

' Nearly a hotidredf can before Malherbe, Fabri (1531) bad written; 
Ef doit ten taw jours terminer ntbttante entrt la eu at la cm^pe eu la 
Jin de ligne (ed. H^tod, ii. p. 97), but be had not anfficient autbority to 
impose Ms view. 
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N'offrit pins rien de nide i 
Les Ebmces avec grkce appiireat ji tombei, 
Et le vers sut le vers n'oKi plus enjamber. (II. 131-38.) 
VI. Nevertheless there were certain limitations to the rule 
forbidding mjambemmt. It vas considered legitimate by the 
poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries if the over- 
flowing part of the sentence took up the whole of the 
second line : 

Moo p^ DC vit pins. Ma juste defiaoce 
Pr^sageait let raisons de sa. tiop lonene atnence. 

(Racine, P&idre, Act ii Sc 3.) 
Qnand les ambassadeurs de taut de Toia dirers 
Viarent le recotmattre au nom de I'uiiven. 

(Id. BriiantUcus, Act i. Sc, i.) 
Or if it contained a development which itself filled up the 
whole of the second line : 

Lea dieoz Uvrent eofin h, la Farqoe homtdde 
L'ami, le compagnon, le snccetsenr d'Alcide. 

(Radne, Phidre, Act ii. Sc a.) 
Soil qne je n'ose encor djtneatir le pouvoir 
De ces yenz 011 j'ai la u lonstempi moa devoir. 

(Id. Britannkus, Act Ii. Sc i.) 
It was likewise allowed if there was interruption or sus- 
pension in the expression of the thought : 

Mail tout n'ett pas djtniit, et vons en laisaez vivre 
Ud . . i Votie fits, aeignenr, me d^rend de potinai*te. 

(Racine, Pkidre, Act v. Sc 3.) 
Sais-to quel est Pyrrboa? Tes-ln fait raconter 
Le nombre des exploits . . . Mala qui les pent compter? 

(Id. Andromofue, Act. lu. Sc. 3.) 
Et ce mSme S^n^ae et ce mSme Burrhns 
Qui depids . . , Rouie alon estimail lenrs veitas. 

(Id. Britanmius, Act iv. Sc. i.) 

Nor was it forbidden in comedy where ofien the object 
was to reproduce the natural prosaic speech of everyday 
life: 

A tioii lougnenis de trait, tayaat. Voili d'abord 

Le cerf Aoaai aui chiens. (Moliire, Lts Fdcheux, 1. 514.) 

II vieut k la foret. Nous lui diHinoiis aloia 

La vieille meute; et moi, je prends en diligeiice 

Mod cbeval alezan. (Ibid. 1. 519.) 
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Vont «vei prii c^ans cettaincs privaat^ 

Qui DC me plaisent point. (Moliere, Tartuffi, 1. 477.) 

De la part de monsieur Tutnffe, pom affaire 

DoQt TODS serei, dit-11, bien aiie, (Ibid. L 1737 ) 

And in the Plaideurt of Racine : 

Regarde dans ma chambce et dant ma gsrde-iobe 
Les portraits de< Dandini : tons ont port^ la lobe. 

(II. 90-91.) 
Mais j'ap«r;ois venir Madame la comteue 
De PimbeKbe. Q\. 187-80 

El j'al tont boonement coam dans les offices 
Cherchei la botte au poiTte ; et lui, pendant cela, 
E« dispam. (11. SiJ-SM-) 

The numerous mjambentenh tn the Fables of La Fontaine 
are to be explsuned in the same way ; 

' Symbole des inerats I Gtie boo anz m^chanti, 
C'est £tre sot; meois done: ta colere et tei dents 
Ne me nuiront jamais.' Le Serpent, en sa langae, 
Reprit du mieui qn'il pat 1 'S'U lallait coodanmer,* &c. 

((Euvm, iii. p. 4.) 
N'a-t-on point de present i. faire. 
Point de poaipie i donner : c'est en vain qa'on esp^ 
Qoetqne refuge anz lois ; encor lenr ministere 
A-t-iJ mille iMigoenrs. Ce discoars nti pea Tort, &c. 

(Ibid. p. 150.) 

Vn. The reasons which induced the classicists to avoid 
tnjaTnbfmml are of the same order as those which made 
them observe an exact correspondence between the rhyth- 
mical and syntactic members in the hemistich. They con- 
sidered the line as an entity, the syntactic and rhythmical 
elements of which were inseparable, and consequently argued 
that the carrying over of verse-members begun in one line 
into the next created — by a natural tendency not to disunite 
words grammatically and logically closely connected — pauses 
in the next line stronger than that at the end of the line 
and thereby destroyed the eEfect of rime by compelling the 
reader to glide over the rime-word rapidly in order to reach 
the beginning of the next line'; or, inversely, that by 
striving to avoid this contradiction and dwelling on the 

' Compare /^rt-^iyo/ (ch. i. art. 6) : II ne faut pas s'imagimr qm 
ctitt rigle soil une contrainit sant raisatt. Car la timifaisatii la plus 
grande t^miti dt ties vers, c'tst m iter la gr&ce qut Sen disposer It setts 
de telle sorie qu'en ne puisse pas s'arriler aiix rimes pour les f care 
remarquer. 
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rime-word the reader brought about a conflict between the 
rhythmical and logical accent. These drawbacks were ob- 
viated in the decasyllabic line when the overflow started 
at the beginning of the hemistich of one line and extended 
as far as the cesura of the next line, but in the regular 
classical Alexandrine, in which the two hemistlchs were of 
equal length, if the overflow commencing at the beginning 
of the second hemistich of the first line had been carried 
as far as the end of the first hemistich of the second line, 
the hearer might have had the impression of unrimed 
Alexandrines. It is for that reason that the classicists avoided 
an enjambemntt in the Alexandrine which was fiiUy accepted 
in the decasyllabic line. 

The principles on which the objections to mjamiemenl 
of the classicists were based are sound enough in general, 
but they went too far in their absolute prohibition of a 
process which in the hands of a skilful poet is capable of 
considerably enhancing the beauty of poetic rhythm. 

VIII. The rule established by Malherbe and formulated 
by Boileau held undisputed sway till quite the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Andr^ Ch^nier (1762-94) was the first poet since the 
sixteendi century who dared to apply enjamhement to the 
Alexandrine without taking into account the restrictions 
that obtained in the classical period. He used it reservedly 
as compared to later poets, but yet widi a full consciousness 
of its value as a poetic ornament : 

Le qn&drapMe Hilopg fnit; I'agile Cnntor, 
Le brai levj, r>tteint; EnrTDome rurSte, 
D'nn «i«])le nonenx il va fendre sa iSte ; 
Loisque te lils d'Erfc, inTiDdble, taoglant, 
L'apeTfoit, k I'anteT piend un chfne bifllanl. 
Stir w. croupe indompt^e, avec nn cii terrible, 
S'^Unce, va saisir sa chevelnre borrible, 
L'entratne, et qiuiid sa boache, oaverte avec eRbit, 
Crie, 11 ; ploDge ensemble et la Sanune et la mort. 

(/'«friw,pp.a»-J3.) 
Or: 

Et -^^ ^ei bois marcluut, fiuble, et nr nne [derre 
S'asKTail. (Ibid. p. 6.) 

II ODVre EH ceil aride, et longtemps CDTtMge 
L'ftrangei. (IMd. p. 4J.) 

Ch^er, who was a great admirer and an eager student 
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of the ancients, more particularly of the Greek poets, was 
probably, like the poets of the Pl/iade to whom he stands 
in close relationship, also influenced by the example of the 
classics in the ma^tter of overflow. 

IX. The first French poet, however, to employ enjambt- 
mtnt unreservedly and to demonstrate its fuU value was 
Victor Hugo. He was followed by the other members of 
the Romantic School— enthusiastically by Th^ophite Gautier 
and Sainte-Beuve, more reservedly by Alfred de Musset and 
Lamartine — and since that time aJI poets have freely availed 
themselves of the advantages which accrue from the use 
of overflow; but it has never been lavished by the best 
poets, and when they do make use of it it is to introduce 
vaiie^ and movement and to produce special effects by 
unexpected pauses : 

Od entendait le bmlt des d^charges, KmbUbte 
A des ^croulements 6iotmei ; lei &uboaigs 
De la Tille iTEytan prenaient fen; lea tambours 
Redonblaienl lenr musiqae horrible, et sons ta one 
Six ceota canong faisaient la basse coDtinne. 

(V. Hugo, L^gtnde des SUdts, it, p. 61.) 

A very fine efl'ect is produced in the follovring passage, 
where after a succession of abrupt and rapid articulations 
the voice is made to dwell and die away on the word 

Le coips, ^poQi impnr de I'lme, 
Flein dei vils app^Cib d oil nalt le vice iofSme, 
Fesaat, fiitide, abject, malade k tons moments, 
Branlaat sar sa chaipeote afFrense d'ossementa, 
Gonil^ d'hnmeura, eooTert d'nae pean qni *e ride, 
Soufiraat le fiold, le chaad, !a fidm, la soif aride, 
Tralne no ventre hidem, s'assonvit, mange et doit, 
Mais it vieillit enfin, et, locsqae vient la mort, 
L'ime, vers ta lamiere fclatante et dor^, 
S'envcU, t de ce monstrc horrible d^livi^e. 

(V. Hugo, Coraemplaiiens, li. p, 116.) 

Or inversely in the opening lines of Zim-Zizimi, in which 
four full and sonorous verses culminate in a single over- 
flowing word which thereby assumes extraordinary force : 



Zim-Ziiimi, tondan d'^gypte, o 



Des crojants, padischah q. . .. 

Le c^sar d'AJlemagne et le raltan d'Ane, 

Mattre qne la tpleodenr ^oime rasaalde, 

Songe, fJJgmdt da SUcbi, U. p. 97.) 
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£!!« klttut, panni U p 

Sod biu liTlde 

Fetub-e. {Ligendt des Sticks, iv. pp. 113-4.) 

Instances of overflow are sdso numerous in the poetrj' 
of Gautier, but neither he, nor for that matter any French 
poet, has ever equalled Victor Hugo in the handling of 
tnjambemml : 

Nnit et jonr, nulgi^ moi, lorsqne je anU loin d'elle, 

A ma penE^ srdente un soUTenir fiddle 

La ram^oe ; — 11 me aemble ouir sa douce voix 

Comme le dumt lointein d'un oIsmd ; je la voji 

Atcc son collier d'or, ktcc sa robe blaoche, 

Et sa ceintnre bleae, et la fratche pervenche 

De son chapeau de pailte, et le soarire fin 

Qui d JconvTe ses dents de perle, — telle enfin 

Qne je la Til nn soir dans ce bois de vienx onnn 

Qoi conrrent te cbeniin de lenrs ombres diffbrmes. 

(Ganliei, Folsitt ComfUtii, i. p. 11.) 

Leaving out of account the cases allowed by the clas- 
dcists, AU^red de Musset is very economical of overflow : 
Les premiiies dait^ du jour avaieDt coDgi 
L'oiienl, qnand le comte Onorio Lnigi 
Rentra da bal masqn^ (,^miirts Fdhies, p. 6g,) 

Les amants regaidaient, boos les rayons IrembUnts 
De la lampe. (Ibid. p. 78.) 

On the other hand, it is freely used by Theodore de 
Banville, often for no very obvious reason : 

II dit, et sni le front du Sanasin maadit 

Frsppe; alors monseignent saint Michel descendit 

Du del, et vera Roland, occupy de combattre, 

Accoamt, enjambant dans I'^ber qnatre k quatre 

Les clairs escalieis bletis dn Paradis. II vint 

Au comte qui luttait, soDiiant, contie vingt 

M^r^ants, et son fer n'^it qa'ane soniltnre. 

Mais I'Archange rfclatant, dont I'ample chevelare 

De lafons d'or frissonne autonr de son front pur, 

Essuya Durandal i sa robe d'azur. {Les ExiUs, p. 31.) 

Likewise by Leconte de Lisle and the other Pamasuens, 
but with much greater skill : 

Impassibles comme enx, ils attendeat, les brai 
Ed croii. La cire flsmbe et snr les ciSnes las 
Prolongs des laenrs fbnebres. La graod'salle 
Est maette. £rige«at sa forme ctuossale, 
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Uq maigre Chrtst, doui contre le mar, an fond, 
Tonche de ses deux poings lis polities dn plafond 
£t iDTptombe la chaire abbadale, oil si^, 
Avec ■& tf le oaunse et w barbe de Dcige, 
AscMqae, let mains jointes, le dos coniM, 
Hi^rooymns, le vleil et rjr^nd AbM. 

(/Wm« Tragifuei, p. 86.) 

Although the Decadents and Symbolistes generally have 
loo often employed overflow in a purely mechanical fashion, 
Verlaine has shown that it had no secrets for him : 



Enlin, Gangs, paimi les hauts palmiei 
Et les rouges padmas, marche a jim f . _ .. . 
a appareU i^al, tandii qn'aa loin la foole 



Le long des tonples va hnclaiit, rlvante honle. 
An claqoement massif des cfmbales ' ' ~'~ 



i, filaot ses noles de haulbois, 
mtitope agile attendant I'heim^ 
Le tigre janne an dos rayi s'itire et plenre. 



Da sant de 1 antitope agile attendant rhenie. 



et plenre. 
(CWr ofe JWiits, p. 6!.) 

X. In poems like Alfred de Mussel's Mardocfie and 
Gautier's Albertus, where the tone is in part mock-heroic 
and the intention of the author is to give the impression of 
prose, i»ld and frequent enjambemenls, which would be oat 
of place in wholly serious poetry, are justified by the end 



Comme tods le disiez tout Jk I'henre, je snis 

Jeune, par cons^nent amouieni. Je ne pub 

Voir ma maltnsse; elle a son man. La fenfCre 

Est haute, it psiler fianc, et . . . — je vons ai vd naitre, 

Mon ami, dit le pi£tie, et je vous aX tenu 

Snr les foots beptismaui. Qnand vods Stes venu 

An monde, votre p^ie (et qae Diea lui patdoone, 

Car il est mort) Tona prit des bras de votre bonne, 

Et me dit : Je le met* soos la protection 

Da ciel ; qall soit saav6 de la corruption I 

(A. de Mnaset, Pnmtires FoiHet, p, ill.) 

Although it is impossible to lay down any definite rules 
in a matter where everything depends on taste, yet it follows, 
from what has been said concerning the character of French 
verse, that the conflict between the rhythmical and logical 
accent must not be too marked, and generally that the poet 
should be careful not to separate worxis which are gram- 
matically intimately connected, Accordingly such tnjambe- 
ments as the following are to be rejected absolutely : 
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Et dans la splendenr tiiate d'nne lone 
Se levant blafarde et (oleonelle, une 
Nuii m^laDcoliqne et lonide d'^<!, 
Fleine de sUence et d'obscnrili. 

(VerUune, Choix, p. 30.) 
II va iatloir qn'enfin k rejoignent la 
Sept piMi anz Trob Vertns Tb^logales, 
Asaei et tiop de ces combats dars et laidit 

(Ibid. p. j6t.) 

Those in which the substantive and its attribute are sepa- 
rated are not generally recommendable : 

Fleur grasse et nche, antoor de toi ne flotCe aumn 
ArSme. (Ibid. p. 38.) 

M^me quand elle ment, cette voixt Malinal 
Afipel, au chaot bieu donx i vepres, oa fnus Bienal. 

(Ibid. p. 15?.) 
Et c'est assei, 6 mon coenr, de ces treemrsies 
Sisiblis. (J, Morfas, Peiiits, p. 41.) 

Par-deasns Nise, Erjnt, Scyre et la sailotmtuse 
lokos. (Ibid. p. »)i.) 

In the following examples from Victor Hugo the end 
justifies the means, the unexpected severing of the two words 
compelling the voice to dwell on the overflowing word and 
lending it unusual ugnificance : 

Un des en&uits revint, appoitant un pavi 
Paant. (V. Hugo, L^gendi des Sikks, iv. p. 133.) 

On voyait sur let ponts des ronleanx de cordages 
Mittstrtunx. (Ibid. p. 110.) 

But there is no obvious necessity that the adjectives 
should be made to stand out in such examples as these : 
Elle cbantait, terrible et tranqnille, et sa baiuke 
Fauve bavait da sang dani l« clairon faronche. (Ibid, p.4.) 
Foot qn'il soit sonfSetJ par loutei nos banniires 
FrimissatUes . (Ibid. p. 86.) 

On the same grounds such mjambemenis as the following 
should be avoided unless there is some special reason for 
the unexpected pause : 

L'nne au fond, devant moi, I'antre an baa, tai-des!«us 
D'uH brmiillard compost des ^Umenls dissous. 

(Ibid. p. 140.) 
£coate ; — nons vivrons, dods saignerons, nous sommes 
Fails pour souffrir parmi les feinmes et les bommes. 

(RmL p. 164.) 
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1 les cdOuiU, cila 

(Ibid, p. 103.) 
Sondain tout s'^lipsa, bniiqiKiiieiit obscard, 
£t je leotb me* venz le fermer, conmu a. 
Dint U binme, A cb«caD des db de met panpibvt 
Une main inTislble aviit Uj dei pieim. (Ibid. p. 141.) 

The Decadents and Symbolistes present still more objection- 
able instances : 

C'ett I'beoie pricite, elle at anlqiie, die tsl 

AttgiHqut. (VeiUine, Ckoix, p. 393.) 

Cette duuDbie am mnrs bUncs, ce lajoo Kmbie tt 

Qui glissait lentement en teintea apiisiiea. (Itud. p. 173.) 

On «st pniii par on tegaid Iris tec, 

Lcqnel cootraite an demenrant ova 

La m9iit a»et dimente de la boncbe. (Ibid. p. 68.) 

Naturall}' mnch more liberty is allowed in comic and 
burlesque poetry, the very conflict between the rhythmical 
and grammatical accent being a condiment and adding to 
the fun. Thus in the Odes FunambuUsques of Theodore de 
Banville extremely comical effects are produced by placing 
an unimportant vord at the end of the line, and thus making 
it bear a strong accent which it would be without in the 
logical phrase, and compelling in that way the reader to give 
it an abnormal pronunciation : 

Jadli te bel Otcar, ce rival de Lauznn, 

Dd tempt qoe sod habit vert pomm« 4talt dans tm 

Slat diffidle i d^criie. {Odti FunamMaqmi, p. 14().) 
or: 

Danter tODJoms, pareil k Madame Saqnil 
Sachez-le done, 6 Lone, 8 Mnses, c'est fa qui 

Me fail verdir comme de I'tteibe! (lUd. p. 194.) 
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.CHAPTER VI 

HIATUS 

I. The term hiatus is used to denote the clash in the 
body of the line of two successive vowel sounds, the first 
at the end of the first word and the second at the beginning 
of the next. According-ly such common combinations as 
lu as, on avail, it aura, il a ///, st elk, m elk, qui a, lui ou tile, 
Ih o&, ainsi on, h un homme, all/ un Jour, &c., are banished 
from the interior of a French verse. 

It follows from the definition of hiatus that a vowel sound 
ending one Une does constitute a hiatus with [he vowel 
sound beginning the next line, for the simple and obvious 
reason that the pause at the end of the line prevents the 
concurrence that is the necessary condition of a clash : 

Dans un ISche tommcil croU-tn qn'cDseveli 
Achille annt poor eUe impun^meat pSli? 

(Radne, Ifhtgittie, 11. 1107-8.) 

This deduction is simplicity itself, but the general neglect 
by French poets and theorists of the importance of the 
pause as annulling hiatus makes it clear that its application 
in this case was unconscious and called forth rather by con- 
venience than by any reasoned consideration of the nature of 
hiatus. 

II. Since the time of Malherbe, hiatus between two vowels 
has been strictly forbidden. This rule, however, is liable to 
a few exceptions. The hiatus arising from the elision of the 
e after an accented vowel is admitted : 

Qtii ae lon(e) Inite I'enTie. 

(Mallicrbe, (Ettvrts, \. p. 175.) 
Devant Troi(e) en » fl«iir doit £tre moissoiinde. 

(Racine, Ifhiginie, 1. 116.) 
I I'empreiale horrible. 
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11 est nn tentiei cmx duis Is TalU(e) itnite. 

(TUophlle Gantier, I^siei Com/Hies, i. p. it.) 
Elle cat &>ppj(e) au coenr, la beUe indilKrente. 

(AlTred de MdskI, PrtMiires Poisiu, p. 154.) 

Malfaerbe did not extend the rule to include such words, 
probably because such a course would have entailed their 
total exclusion from the body of a French verse, seeing that 
it is in that fonn only that they can occupy & place in 
the line. It is noticeable, however, that he avoided such 
hiatuses in the poems which he wrote when he was at his 
best, and objected to them altogether if it so happened 
that the two succeeding vowels were identical. Accordingly 
in his Commentary on the poems of Desportes he blames 
the following lines: 

U paitl(e) immortelle. 

(£Eww«, IT, p. 350.) 
Helas t c'est fait de lai, il cri(e), il se tourmeate. 

(Ibid. p. 376.) 
The adverb out is treated as a word beginning with a 
consonant, the ou being rightly considered as equivalent to 
a w. 

Out, out, je te lenToie k I'antenr ilea Satires. 

(Molii^n!, Fetntius Savanlei, Act iii. Sc. 5.) 
Oai, eui, je m'en sonvienB : Cl^aa (iit man pere. 

(A. Chinier, Po&ies, p. 43.) 

On the other hand, the conjunction el, of which the / exists 
only for the eye and is not liable to liaison, is reckoned 
as a word ending with a vowel, so that such combinations 
as el il, et elle, el oh, el as, el on, &c., must not appear in 
the body of the line. The Commentary on Desportes again 
makes that point quite clear. There we read the following 
notes : 

L'Amonr qni aqaa assemble 
Vent qa'au bien el au mal noas ayona part eogemble, 
II e&l mieux dii : 'vetU qu'au biea ei qii au mai; par ce m<^en il eiU 
ivUi reHtre-batllement qui rend ce tiers malaisi A prononcer, en cetU 
rencontre; ' el au maJ.' ( CEkitei, iv, p. 393.) 

£t au lien de servir noni fUt £tre maltresies; entre-batlUment. 
{.(Euvres, iv. p. 386.) 
III. In Old and Middle French the use of hiatus was 
subject to no restrictions, and could be applied at will : 

il mena li grant cbcTaleiie. I^Ayineri, 1. 103.) 
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Tant ai tsl en la teire haie. (Ibid. 1. 367.) 

Du casU issi aanz et eve. (Rctebenf, p. ai.) 

Mnlrai eti nn jardin, por joer j/ alai. (Id. p. 181.) 

Dieu en veoille onlr ma damenr. (VilloD, p. II.) 

Ce qne je fourray acquerir. (H. p, iS.) 

Qui biauti tut trap pins qnliuniaiDe. (Id. p. 47.) 

It continued to be admitted in the first half of the six- 
teenth centuiy, but to a much more limited extent ; 
Croj qu'k grand joye aura esil Tccen. 

(CUment Marot, ^tairts, p. 4,) 
Car temps ptrdu, et jennesse passje. (Ibid. p. II.) 

Sx qui diToit que tv as faict la laincte. (Ibid. p. lo.) 

IV. The poets of the second half of the sixteenth century 
were the first to perceive clearly that the hiatus between two 
vowels was apt to disturb the euphony of the verse, especially 
if the first word was polysyllabic. Consequently Ronsard 
in his Arl Po/lique (1565) advises poels to avoid it as much 
as possible ; Tu iviteras, autant que la conlrainU de ton vers 
le permellra, les rmcontres de voyelles d diphihongtiei qui ne 
S€ mangent point ; car Ulhs concurrences de vqyelles sans (Ire 
/lid/es font les vers merveilleusemenl rudes en mrtlre langue, 
hien que Us Grtcs sont cousiumiers de ce /aire comme par 
iUgance. ExempU: Vostre beauti a mvoyi amour . Ce vers 
ici le servira de patron pour ie garder de ne lomber en telle 
aspretd, qui escraze plustost taureille que ne lay donne plaisir '. 
Apart from the hiatus resulting from the elision of an 
e after an accented vowel, which was also freely admitted 
in the sixteenth century, the cases of hiatus between two 
vowels found in the poetry of Ronsard and his school are 
in conformity with the views expressed in the Art Po/tique. 
They occur mainly between monosyllabic words, such as 
et, qui, ni, ou, in, si, &c., and a following word beginning 
with a vowel. These monosyllabic words bemg atonic and 
the voice gliding over them rapidly, the clash between the 
two successive vowels is so weak that it is almost imper- 
ceptible, and consequently not detrimental to the euphony 
of the verse : 



' CBuores, vU. p. 317. 
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Ani hcrtnmei et aux tempi, «/ d la Renomuite 

(Ibid p. ^8.) 
Et que mettre saa coeor box dames H aoanl. (Ibid. p. 68.) 
Et, n'ajaat ny argeiU nj bient ponr tecoarir. (Ibid. p. 70.) 
Et gut oni leor repsire ftui caverns des monlagDM. 

(Balf, J^siti Choiiies, p. 10.) 
Pal 0^ elle panoit toute llieibe monrnt (lUd. p. 71.) 

Je ne veiu: aToii Men, RoyunM »>■ Empirt. 

(Ganiier, Bradamtnte, L 504.) 
0& est le temps seieiii qui let ccetin esmonvoit ? 

(Amadlj Junyn '.) 
Si elk plaiit, k qnoi plains-je sana cesie 7 

(Oliyier de Magny'.) 
Fille aisD^e de Dien, qne tu es bonne et belle. 

(Dn Baitai'.) 

If of the two words constituting hiatus the first was 
accented and polysyllabic they generally placed it imme- 
diately before the cesural pause, which goes to prove that 
the poets of the second half of the sixteenth century were 
conscious that the pause was capable of annulling hiatus : 



Je a'a; jamus strvi \ antra maiitres que roi(. 

(Kad. p. 133.) 
En pauvreli \ a ceux qui lout tnivie. 

{B^f, I^iei Choiiia, p. ^J,) 
Qai I'ayme et sais ayini, \ it la baise et la V07. 

(Olivier de Magny, p. 87.) 

No such considerations have been taken into account 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century, and all 
successions of vowels, whether separated by a pause in the 
line or not, have been considered to constitute hiatus and 
consequently avoided. 

V, The first French poet to establish the law as it now 
stands was Malherbe in his Commentary on the pioems of 
Desportes, one of the later disciples of Ronsard. With 
MaHierbe, practice corresponds to theory, his complete poems 
only presenting seven cases of hiatus, of which three occur 
in his earliest poems : 
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Je demniK eo dtuiger qne I'Sme fui est ate. 

{(Euvres, i. p. j.) 

The belated representatives of the free and individualistic 
spirit of the sixteenth centurjr, more especially R^gnier, 
strove to continue the practice of Ronsard, although it is 
particularly noteworthy that of the forty-four concurrences 
of vowels in his poems at least thir^ are annulled by 
a pause ' : 

Qui oti a pen uiavent U fortune contnure. {Sal. iu. p. lo.) 
Mail, qnand U pftsskin en voni est si exirtmt. 

[,Sat. iv. p. 30.) 
Jufte pcsteriii, \ h teonoin je t'ftppelle. {S^. ii p. 15.) 



But despite the attacks of Tb^opbile de Viau, and of 
R^gnier in the welt-known passage of his ninth Satire: 



Prendre ganle gn'on q 

Kipier ti des vers la i 

On bien li la Toyelle, a 1 snne % anuMiw, 

Ne rend point 4 I'or^le lut vers trop langnlsiant i 

Et laisaent but le veid le noble de I ouvntge. 

{tBuvris, p. 70.) 

Malherbe won the day, and his views on hiatus became 
a law against which no poet dared to offend, and which 
has since remained untouched, with the unimportant excep- 
tion diat the interjections ah, tk, oh, mh, &c., can be followed 
by a word begiiming with a vowel : 

CeU ne scnut rien. OA, eh ! pesle, la belle. 

(Moliire, Femnits Savantei, Act li. Sc. 6.) 
Comment, diantre? friponne! eui/ o-t-elle commii. (Ibid.) 
Ai/ Ah! je Tons feral sentir que je sdU pire. 

(Id. (Euvret, vi. p. 169.) 

and also that in comedy and other lighter branches of 

' So that Allied de Masset exaggerates somewhat when he eidaima 
of R jgnier ; 

Anialt-il li-dessns veni comme na vin vienx 
Ses hardii hiatus, flot jailli dn Pamasse, 
Oil IMspreanz m£la sa tisane 4 la glace? 

i,Ptisits A'ouvtlla, p. 197.) 
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literature which imitate the language of eveiy-day liTe it 
has at all times been pennissible to use certain stereotyped 
expressions such as fi el H, fanty a, peu i peu, i lorl tl 
h trovers, &c, in spite of the hiatus they contEun : 

Tanl y a qu'il n'est ricn qne Totre ehien ne preoiM. 

(lUdne, Plmiturs, 1. 711.) 
Le JDge pitiendalt qa'J teri et i travtri. 

(Ls Fontaine, CBivrts, i. p. 138.) 
On le Toit fieilA bondir «t ditpuattre. 

(A. de Mnisel, JWn'li MluttllUt, p. 31.) 

Hiatus between two vowels was Invaiiably avoided bj 
ComeiUe and Radne, and even in the works of populu 
writers like La Fontaine and Moli^re it is hardly ever found. 
Boilean, true to his r61e of Legislator 0/ Parnassus and 
Euccessor of Malheif>e, not only strictly observed the rules, 
but may be said to have consecrated them in the two 
well-known lines of the Art Po^iique : 

Gaidez qn'nne voyellc, i. conrir tiop hAxit, 
Ne loit d'nne vojelle en ion chemui benit^. 

(C«nto i. 1. 107-8.) 

The pseudo- classicists of the eighteenth century followed 
the lead of Boileau lavishly, but what is more extraordinary 
is that the Romanticists, ardent innovators though they were 
in many other respects, left the rules concerning the hiatus 
between two vowels untouched, as did also the Pamassiens 
their successors. 

VI. Within the last twenty years the Symbolists have 
shown less respect for tradition ; 

L'igUse nuintenwit a uue porte en fet. (Gn»t»Te Kahn '.) 
A »n toot antie pusj qne le mien. (Jil^ XAtDtpM.) 

Ttxoe qa'il n'ett pim rien de ce qn'il a tti. (De R^gnier.) 
Th w restie an fond de qnelque bois iBcrf. (Id.) 

Still less the so-called icok rcmane, an offshoot of the 
Symbolist School, whose avowed object it is to rival the 
sixteenth century Pl/idde, and who as regards versification 
generally have merely revived the practice of the poets of 
the second half of the sixteenth century. Jean Mor^as 

' Van Berer and Paul lAintand, IWIes d'Aujeurd'hui, pp. 110, lio, 
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(b. iSgti), the leader of this new school, bas gone at 
least as far as Ronsard in the matter of hiatus between 
vowels: 

n y aoait des arcs oil passaient des eseortei. 

{PoisU,, p. I.) 
Leg membies dJUc&ts oii lu es enfenn^e. (Ibid, p, 141.) 

Et je CDC Bnis meurtri j avit met piopies traits. 

(Ibid. p. 149.) 
A k qaenoatlle oh eit Is Forqtie embcEogQ^e, (Ibid. p. 110.) 
VII. The question of hiatus is more compUcated as re- 
gards those words in which the vowel sound of the first 
word is followed by one or more consonants that were 
formerly pronounced, but which have since become mute. 

The rules that obtain now in such cases, and which teach 
that all consonants annul hiatus, owe indeed their origin 
to Malherbe also, but he cannot be made responsible for the 
inconsequences diey entail as the result of certain changes in 
French pronunciation. 

Thus the nasal vowels (an, en, in, on, un, &c.) are not 
considered to constitute a hiatus with the succeeding vowel 
or nasal vowel. 

According to the pronunciation of Malherbe and his con- 
temporaries — and also of his predecessors — this rule was 
perfectly reasonable, as, whatever may have been the nature 
of the vowel, the nasal consonant was then invariably pro- 
nounced in liaison. This view is corroborated by Malherbe'a 
annotations of the following tines of Desportes : 

Si la foi ptua certame en nne ime noa feinte 

: N'tn, nu, na. {(Eitvrts, It. p. 151.) 

Et que cette saison ea nne autre passa 

: Nen, nu, tw. (Ibid. p. 363.) 

Thus the following lines in his own poems are quite free 
of hiatus if pronounced as Malherbe and his contemporaries 
would have pronounced them : 

L'icole SAfoUon affrend la leAti. {CEttvres, i. p. 104,) 
Vons ne lenr doDnez rien s'ils n'ont chaain un monde. 

(Ibid. p. 103.) 

The same holds good of the classicists of the seventeenth 
century, and probably also of the poets of the eighteenth 
century : 
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£jifuit >n premier acte, est barifn au dernkr. 

(Bolleau, Art FoiHque, Cinto iii, 1. ^i.) 
Mais pomtant on ■ tu 1e vin el le hasard. 

(Ibid., Canlo ii, 1. 191,) 

But since the end of the eighteenth century the liaism 
of the n of the nasal vowels has become the exception even 
in sustained style and in declaiming verse. It is impossible 
to lay down any very definite rule in a matter which often 
depends on circumstances and individual taste. All that 
can be said is that liaison is generally confined to the 
adjectives immediately preceding the substantive, more espe- 
cially the possessive adjectives (ptoi\, ton, son) and ion, and 
to the monosyllabic words en, on, hen, and rieiu Accord- 
ingly it will be generally admitted that hiatus is absent in the 
following examples : 

A des songes dotjs m»n &me se livrail, 

(Geutier, Fcisies Computes, i. p. 46.) 
Qui ne aait trop k'iI maiche jt gauche on bifn i droite. 

(Ibid. p. II.) 
To m'as fait trop henienx, Un amour me tuera. 

(A, de MoMct, Premires Peisies, p. 77,) 
Si c'jtait diz on ringt, je n'en sail rien mcor. 

(Id. Poiiits Nouvelle!, p. 40,) 
but present in the following : 



EecBTCi 












p. 19.) 


Ayant 


rais»n an 


1 fond, d'avoir tort dans U fotme. 








(Ibid, 


1^4^-) 


Qaelle 


main is 


©a vol liyrera rhorizon! 








(Gantier, /ixEiMj Compiles, i. 


P- 39-) 


Dont n 


a matin 


au pla» la terre est arrosie. 








(A. de Musset, Premiirts Patties, 


p. 81.) 



However, if the « or m of the nasal vowel is followed 
by one or more consonants, liaison is generally applied in 
reading or declaiming verse, provided that no stop or pause 
occtu^ between the two words ; 

VoM dirign vera mot voa Tceatda langs tt doDz. 

(Gantier, Poitits CompUtts, i. p. 81.) 
Avtc $oa Mleil d'or ani rayans iclatants. (Ibid. p. 38,) 
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Ceuchant «lt je ponraii, rartmttU i U vlUe. 

(A, de MuBiet, Premiirts Peiaes, p. 83.} 

n pnrnt rjfl^diir en mm-chani i pM lenU. (Ibid. p. 70.) 

Words ending in -ur, -ei, -ard, and a few others, are not 

now linked hy liaison lo the following word beginning with 

a vowel; so that in this case also hiatus is avoided for the 

eye but not for the ear : 

Pjtlllent tes tisMis, cntotute d'nne liuige 
D'nn fen bli^rd et pile . . . 

(Gaatier, F«iaes CtmpUta, i. p. 48.) 
Le rendenl de tont point Iris Hngulier h voir. 

(IbW. p. 70.) 
Qu'une duigne toDJoora de quartitr ett qautier 
TaloDne. (A. de Miuset, Fremiti Pfiiia, p. i.) 

Yet another inconsistency is that the so-called h aspir& 
is still counted as a consonant. It had that value till the 
end of the eighteenth century, but since that time it has 
been quite mute. Hence lbs following examples show 
hiatus: 

Fanvre oisesu gui Aturiaii dn ciSne mes baireaui. 

(V. Hugo, Cfniemplatifm, i. p. 50.) 
Et longeaiB, dins mon Sme, aux i&ps d'Oss[ui. 

(A. de Mnsset, PeiHet Nouvclles, p. 34.) 
Sobs la kail embamnfe on minc« Gl«t d'ei.D. 

(Gamier, Ptisits Computes, i. p. 31.) 

If words in which the vowel sound is followed by one 
or more consonants are separated from another word be- 
ginning with a vowel by a stop or the cesural pause, liaison 
is impossible on account of the pause over which it cannot 
take place, but the very fact of a pause existing likewise 
renders hiatus impossible, for, as was previously stated, the 
necessary condition of a clash is contact. Thus the follow- 
ing lines are free of hiatus : 

Voos tava, it Calduu mille fois tous V*. dit. 

(Racine, IpAig^it, 1. laSj.) 
Mail n'impotte: il le vtut, I el mon ccenr e't risout 

(Ibid. 1. 817.) 
On dit, d ce propos, qo'iin jour ce dien bizarre . . . 

(Boilean, ^Irl IWtiqut, Canto U. 1. 81.) 
A se laisset aimer, J m'aimer, i m'entendie. 

(A. ChMer, Ptititt, p. 87.) 
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Les TTaU i^es, ayaui U nison pom lien. 

(V. HDgo, Cmtemflatmts, L p. 66.) 
Qoelqnet orarn itrtus, | aux proGls irrilfe. (Ibid. p. S6.) 
A Paris! Oh! I'^tisnge et la plaisante sfTaiTe. 

(A. de Manet, Prtm. Pais., p. 130.) 
Adz gnnds sonrciU or^uA'; | latx loo^ yenz de velonn. 

(Gautier, Pois. Campl, i. p. 11.) 
A fortiori many of the lines in the Romantic poets which 
as the result of the free use of mjamitment often contain 
pauses more marked than that at the cesura : 
Te pris ponr OEciller udc fos«e ; j'avais 
Les pledi Iransis, ayatri dcs bottes sani semelle. 

(V. Hogo, UgeniU dts SikUs, iv. p. 57.) 
II nons sppanuisaJt des visages d'aurore 

gni □ons oiGaiccti C'ett moil U Inmi^ sonore 
ioHtait; el nous fdons . . . 

(Id., CotUonflatiims, i. p. 99.) 

But it is unconsciously and in complete ignorance of the 
importance of the pause as annulling hiatus that modem 
poets have reached this result, or if not they would freely 
admit the succession of vowels in like cases, which they 
do not'. On the contrary, the poets of the sixteenth century 
were conscious that they were avoiding hiatus in such cases, 
as all final consonants were then pronounced before a pause 
of any kind '. This was possibly still the case when Mal- 
herbe wrote', but, even if we exclude this possibility, we 
know that in his eyes a pause did not exclude liaison, and 
that he too thus avoided hiatus consciously in such cases *. 

' A good proof of thU is that La Fontaine felt bound to ruin the 
rhythm of the following lines by addiag the article to ' on ' : 
Ce que je toue dis /J, [ fon le dit k biea d'antres. 

(CEttwn, i, p. J51.) 
Une vache iak Id : | Fen I'appelle; die vient. 

(Ibid. iL p. 131.) 

' All the giammarians of the sixteenth centoiy, from FalEgiave (1530) 

to Henri Stienne (i£Sa), are nnanimons on that point. See Thnrat, £>t 

la proHOHHation fraitfaisi depuis li commmcement du xvP tticli, ii. 

' See Thnrot, ii. p. 14. 

' As this view is new and somewhat startling at first ugbt, it may not 

seem iireleTant to state that the proof of it is afforded by those notes of 

the Commentaire in which Malherbe pulls np Desportes for eacephanit: 

Mais vons, belle tyratine, | auz Karons comparable 

: Tira, tu>%, net. {CEuvres, iv. p. ^51.) 
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It is tempting at first sight to conclude that Malherbe had 
no objection to hiatus provided the eye was satisfied, but 
we also know from his remarks on the words pied, nid, 
and ««(/', in which the d is merely a false etymological 
letter which was never pronounced, that such was not his view. 
It is the assumption that such was his view that explains the 
practice of French poets from the time of the classicists till 
the present day. 

These considerations make it clear that the rules governing 
the use of hiatus are irrational as they now stand '. It is 
doubtful if French poetry would gain by a remodelling of 
these rules, which in itself would be an admission that such 
a delicate subject as poetic euphony is capable with advan- 
tage of being confined within hard-and-fast limits. It seems 
rather that the avoidance or admission of the concurrence 
of vowel sounds had better be left entirely to the poet's ear. 



(Ibid. p. 168.) 

Et que moD Sme libre | eiroit i son plaisir. (Ibid. p. 303.) 

! Ht, ret, la. 

Hfite 1« bean soldi I i U tresse dorie. 

: Leil, la, la. (IWd. p. 373.) 

• (Euvns, iv. pp. 3S3, 416, 456, 469. 

' Seyenl theorists (compare e.g. D'Alembeit'i letter of March 11, 
1770, to Voltaiic) have coDteaded that the rules prohibiting hiatus 
between a vowel sound at the end of a. word and mother aX the beginning 
of the next are invalidated by the fact that such concurrencei of vowels are 
found io the body of many French words. Bat, whatever may be said 
against the rules in general, the two cases are in no way Identical, 
as when two vowels meet in the body of a word the first vowel is 
invariably atonic icrUr, crid, crlir, avott4r, luir, Arc), and even occa- 
sionally the second (JiaiiJn, fee.), the result being that the shock Is 
considerably weakeneil in the first instance and almost totally annulled 
in the second, at any rate sufficiently so to prevent the concorrcnce of 
the vowels from producing an unpleasant sensation. 
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for the sake of convenience, as is sometimes erroneously 
stated, the forms without s being then used side by side 
with the forms with s in prose as well as in verse. According 
to the regular laws of phonology. Old French had J only 
in the first person singular of the present indicative of verbs 
that were inchoative or had an inchoative radical {finis, 
crois, conois, &c.), and in a few others the s of which helonged 
to the stem {puts, cous, &c.). In all other verbs the first 
person singular of the present indicative lacked s, and 
although the s began to spread by analogy as early as the 
thirteenth century, yet the regular and etymologically correct 
forms of O.F. were the rule in the Middle Period and still 
preponderated in the sixteenth century ; 

Qatmd j« te voy geale assise k par toy. 

(Ronsatd, Pais. Chins., p. 17.) 

Hat quel plaisir dans le cceor je re(ey\ (Ibid. p. 39.) 
although anal<^ forms are already fairly common at that 
period: 

AnsM je frem en gi^ tonte ma passion. (Ibid. p. 57.) 

Ou demander mercj da mal que je Ttfois. (Ibid. p. 58.) 

II. The same may be said of the second person singular 
of the imperative, except that since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the suppression of the j is not tolerated 
in that case : 

Fais doDQei le signal, couis, ordonne et revUtt 
Me djlivrer d'nn Hcbenx entcetleo. 

(Racine, Phii&-e, L jyg.) 
La, la, revitH. 
Noo, moiblent je n'en ferai lien. 

(Moliite, AmfhittyoH, 1, 1434.) 
Si je cbante Camille, alon dconte, vai: 
\xt vers poor la chanter naissent autonr de moi. 

(A. Chfoier, Poisia, p. 147.) 

It results from this explanation that the term poetic licence 
can be fitly applied to these forms lacking s only when 
they occur in the poets of the eighteenth century and their 
successors. 

III. Archiuc too are the few examples of the use of die 
(dicam) found in modem poets, since that form was replaced 
by diu at the end of the seventeenth century, after having 
existed alcmgside of it for some time : 
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Mais j'«ime trop poat que je dit 
Qni j'ose aimer, 

Et je venx monrir pom ma mle 

(A. de Mmset, Pois, N»tv., p. 41.) 
EnGu je I'aime. II feat d'aillenrs que je vom dit 
Que je ne I'd jamais va qn'i U ComMie . . . 

(Rostand, Cyrano, p. So.) 

IV. Old, and Middle French also, had an s only in the 
first person singular of the perfect of those verbs in which that 
letter was the result of a regular phonetic development, but 
analogy forms began to appear early in this case too, and 
all the first persons of the perfect had assumed the i by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. In the sixteenth 
century both forms exist side by side : 

C Pois. CMt., p. I 
Pout qui je /us trois ans en serrage k Bourgneil. 

(Ibid. p. 6o.> 

V. Conjointly with -oit (•p's) and -eroi't {-troyt) of the 
first person singular of the imperfect indicative and present 
conditional, the endings -oi {-qy) and -eroi (-froy) were likewise 
ciurent in the sixteenth century, as also the etymo logically 
correct -oie {-qye), -eroit (-troye), the latter more especially 
in the Ficard dialect. The first two were the usual prose 
forms, but poetry admitted also the third form, which was 
nc^ unknown to prose. Ronsard says in the Ari Poitique: 
lu ne Tejttteras point Us vteux verhis Picards, comme ' vou- 
drqye' pour 'voudroy' ' aimeroye' 'dir(ye' '/erqye' ; car plus 
nous aurons de mots en nostre langue, plus elk sera par/aicte, 
et donnera moms de peine h celui qui voudra pour passe-temps 
s'y employer^. Since the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
however, -ois and -erois have been excloavely used, with 
change of spelling to correspond to the change in pro- 
nunciation. 

VI. A real poetic licence in the sixteenth century is the 
occasional omisMon of the j of the second person singular of 
the present indicative or present subjunctive : 

Maintenant 1e TiTie me fasche : 

, que tn Sfoeit . . . 

a Bellas, (Euvm Choisiti, p. 393.) 
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Qnojt des astres la compaigne 
Tn didiaqtu. 

(R<Misard, Pets. Chei!., p. 351.) 
To ToU et rtmedie anx malhenrs de 1* Fiance. 

(A. d'Anbign^, J^istres, 1. 598.) 

This licence was severely blamed by Malherbe in more 
than one passage' of bis Conunentary on the poems of 
Desportes, who seems to have been especially fond of this 
abridged form. On page 456 he says of the line : 

Tn pcnsi ^reiller nos eapriU 
II faut dire: tu penits ; et n'y a point de riponss. The 
earliest theorist of the seventeenth century, Deimier, who 
generally agrees with Malherbe, was of a different opinion : 
On dit ' tu pettse' et ' tu penses' , . . comme de mesme ' tu domt^ 
et ' tu donnes' . . . comme autsi en tout autre terme de pareille 
nature* — but nevertheless Malherbe's view prevailed". 

VII. The poets of the sixteenth century also frequently 
omitted the final e of the first person singular of the present 
indicative of the first regular conjugation when that e was 
preceded by a vowel : 

Je voas supply, at me dMaignu pas. 

(Ronsarf, Pais. CAois., p. 8.) 
Mais je te prf, dy-moi, est-cc point le dieB Mais? 

(Ibid. p. 39.) 
O erand Afamemnoii, je vom suppfy, Tojrez 
Ed qoel malbenr je sidi. (Gainicr, Treade, 1. 1113.) 

In this case thej were udng the etymologically correct 
forms which were the rule in Old French, the e of the 
modern forms being due to the analogy of the second and 
third persons. 

' (Euvres, pp. 365, 373, 183, &c. 
' VAcadimie de VArt Poetique (1610), p. 181. 
' The few isolated eiainples of the sappresMon of the s of Ihe second 
person singular, soch as the fottowing, much occurs in modem poets, 
aie not to be regarded as a coDliniiation of this licence, bnt as dae to 
Diligence: 

Que tn Be puUse encor »nr ton levier terrible 
Sonlever runiveis. (A. de Masset, Prem. Peis., p. 119.) 
On the other hand, the practice of eliding e over i was not nnknowti to 
O.F. pMts: 

Ganfrei out fet avant a dis mil hemmeii) aler. 

(Gat^r^, p. i|. Quoted by Tobler, p. 76.) 
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VIIL Modern poets are free to use the archaic forms 
of certain adverbs and prepositions. Thus, for the usual 
prose-forms certes, encore, jusque, grdce, guire, naguire, they 
can substitute certe, emor, Jusques, grdces, gttires, and na- 
guirej : 

Le umg dn doux mOrjer ne jaillit pcunt eiutr. 

(A. Ch&ier, Peiiies, p. 90.) 
C'est jaeer par dea bmits de pjdanU, de commiKs. 
Non, par la volx publiqoe : elle oe Irompe gniret. 

(Giesset, Li MichanI, Act iii. Sc. 6.) 
Ctx Jusquet i la mort nous esp^rona tonjours. (Ibid. 5c. lo.) 
Dirai-je qu'ils perdaient? H^las! ce a'itxit guh-es. 

(A, de Mosset, Foil, Nouv., p. jj.) 
OCi BoDt les abandons, les gatt^s de naguiresl 

(Snlly-Pnidhomme, Poines, ii. p. 196.) 
Paile; moD art eat grand: te faot-il plus entar'i 

^Gaulier, Fofsus Computes, i. p. 18.) 
Tn regrett>l3 encer la foret Eolitaiie. (Ibid. p. 38.) 

Ces beam fils, ces dandyg qni rencbautaient nagtUres. 

(Ibid. p. ijsO 
Cerle, on n'en trouverait pas nn qui m^piisSt 
Final, donjon splendide et ricbe marqniBat. 

(V. Hngo, Ugendi de! Sihla, ii, p. 170.) 

The only one of these archaic words to occur frequently 
Ssencor. 

Whenever these forms occur prior to the end of the 
seventeenth century they are not to be considered as poetic 
licences, but as parallel forms which were legitimate in 
prose as well as in verse. It is a peculiarity of Old French 
that many adverbs occur under two or even three forms, 
according as they are accented or unaccented, or receive 
the so-called adverbial s (e.g. or, ore, ores). These different 
fonns were still commonly used in the sixteenth century: 
Tu dt'ras selon la eontrainte de ton vers, 'or^ 'ore,' 'ores' 
' adoncql 'adoncque,' 'aJoncques,' ' avecq' ' avecques,' et milk 
auires, que sans crainte tu trancheras el allongeras airnt qi^il 
le plaira^: 

El, ere qne je denise estre exempt de barnois. 

(Ronsaid, Pais. Cheis., p. 60.) 
Ores il court le long d'nn bean rivage. (Ibid. p. 36.) 

' Ronurd, Art Poilique, (Euvres, vii. p, 333. 
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Fourqnoi doncqui, qoond je tcux. (Ibid. p. ii.) 

Dfneqties en vun je me palisois d'espolr. (Ibid. p. iS.) 

Toate unns^e avtcqius ta peiis^e. (Ibid. p. 17.) 

Avic ccDt piedi tot les plis d'nne escoice. (Ibid. p. iSi.) 
Eitoit prisqatt entieie en ses pai retonm^e. (Ibid. p. 66.) 
Excepting those that have persisted as poetic licences, 
the longer forms of these adverbs were rejected at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the only one which 
held its ground for some time being avecqtte, which is fre- 
quent in Malherbe, and is still found in the early plays of 
Comeille and MoU&re, and also in La Fontaine, whose 
style was always somewhat archaic : 

Avecqtte bi \icta\i tontes beant^s anivent. 

(Malherbe, (Em/res, U p. 157,) 
VoDs £tes romanetqae avecque voi cbimirei. 

(MoUire, L'£tourdi, I. 31.) 
Les loops fiicnt la paix avecque les brebis. 

(L« Fonhune, (Euvres, i. p. 140.) 

IX. Certain names of places and persons in which the 
final J was formerly optional, but which invariably take i in 
prose now, can lack the s in poetry. Thus the poet is at 
liberty to choose between Alhines and Al/^ne, Mycines and 
Mycine, Apettes and AptlU, Charles and Charle, Londres 
and Londn, Versailles and Versatile, &c. : 

O Versatile, 6 bois, 6 poitiqnes. 

(A. Ctiinier, Ptities, p. agg.) 
DcB homines immoriels firent sni notre sc^ne 
Kevivre am yem fraofais les theatres iCAIhhte. 

(Ibid. p. 340.) 
Tu n'as pas, comine Naple, un tas de vlsitenrs. 

(A. de Mussel, Prem. Peis^ p. jiy.) 
Connaissez-Tons dans le paic de Venaille 
Une Naiade? (Gaotier, Pe/siis CompUtts, i. p. ao6,) 

Le bon roi Charle est plein de donlenr et d'ennui. 

(V. Hugo, L^gende de$ Siickt, i. p. aaj.) 
Les syllabes pas pins que Paris et qne Londre 
Ne se mSlaient; ainsi marchent sans se confoDdre 
Piitoni et cavalieia . , . (Id., CoiHemfl., i. p. »i.) 

X. It is also misleading to ascribe to poetic licence the 
great amount of freedom taken by the classical poels in the 
order of words. Their attitude in this respect did not differ 
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materially from that of the ^eat prose writers of the same 
period. All that can be said is that they affected certain 
turns and constructions, which a prose writer would have 
used more guardedly. All the inversions and transposi- 
tions which occur in the poets of the seventeenth centuir, 
and the majority of which would no longer be tolerated in 
prose now, could be matched by parallel constructions in the 
great prose writers of the seventeenth century^. They are 
merely a continuation into the seventeenth century of the 
great freedom which Old and Middle French allowed in 
the position of words, and which is still so conspicuous to 
any one who opens a sixteenth- century author. 

The most usual cases of inverted order in the poets of 
the seventeenth century can be classified as follows : 

r. A preposition and its complement may be placed before 
the substantive, adjective, or verb on which it depends : 

Le temps it mes doulmis promeC one atl^gesoce. 

(Malheibe, (Emrti, i. p. ».) 
Pour de ce grand dcsaein assnrei le eucc^ 

(Comeille, Pomf^t, L 1 176.) 
D'animauE malfaiiants c'itoit on tres boD plat. 

(La Fontaine, (Euvres, ii. p. 444.) 
RaBttuez tm Etats par sa chute ^branl^s. 

(Racine, AUxendrt, 1. 1140.) 
On qn'im souffie etmcmi dans sa fleor a s^ch^. 

(Id., Alhalit, 1. j86.) 
Au tombeaa qo'Ji ta cendre ont Bevi mea soins. 

(Id., Andrvmaque, 1. 944.) 

2. Till the time of Boileau it ^vas legitimate to place the 
subject after the verb, or between the auxiliary and past 
participle, or between a verb and the infinitive depending 
upon it : 

Eloignent Its destini ce conp qa'il faadra voir, 

(La Fontaine, CEuvrts, vii. p. »8.) 
Qui jadis snr mon fiwit I'attacha la premiere. 

(Racine, Mithridaie, I. 1507.) 
£t ne pouvoit Rosette etie mieoi que les roses. 

(Malberbe, CEtrvres, i. p. 9.) 
Rome k qni vient ton bras d'immoler mon amant t 

(Comeille, Heract, L 130a.) 
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Sur qui sent d'aboid m KDgcknce ezeic^e ? 

(Racine, Bajaxet, L H^'S.) 
Souge, par qui me fnt Bon Image trac^ 

. (La Fontaine, ^ttvres, viti. p. 453.) 

3. In Old and Middle French it was common to place the 
object before the verb. This construction is still frequently 
found in the poets of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Comeille used it in his earlier plays, but it was 
abandoned by Racine, and subsequently became extinct. 
La Fontaine, however, continued to make use of it : 

Qne de tontei ces penrs noa imes il d^livie. 

(Mallierbe, CEmm, I. p. 74.) 
Les denx camps mntin^a nc tel clioii d^savoaeat. 

(Comeille, (Em/rti, iii. p. 335.) 
* cessirent. 
oe, (Euvra, i. p. 410,) 
Diviaant lenra parents ms denx amants nnlt. 

(IWd.vi.p. lyfi.) 

4. Theplacingoftbeobjectbetween theauzlliaryand past 
participle, likewise a favourite construction in the older 
language, did not persist beyond the first half of the seven- 
teenth century r 

Enfin cett« beant^ m'a la place rendoe. 

(Malheibe, (Eimm, 1. p. aS.) 
Ancim ^tonoement n'a lent glure fl^trie. 

(Comeille, Horace, 1. 964.) 
Depuli qne j'ai mon Tillage qnitlj. 

(La Fontaine, (Eutirts, Iv. p. 103.) 
Mais rons avez cent fois notre encens lefiisj. 

(Ibid. U. p. 458.) 

The poets of the eighteenth century are already much 
more sparing of inversion, limiting its use to the transposition 
of a preposition and its complement before the substantive, 
adjective, or verb on which it depends : 

Qni bravant du m^ctiant le bate conionnj. 

(J.-B. Ronssean, OA i.) 
Ont de cea v^rit^s peida le lonveiiir. (Id., Odt iii) 

Je Tonlais des grands dieui Implorer la hooti. 

(A. Ch^niec, Poisies, p. II.) 

Fats il ODTTait dn Sljx la live criminelle. (Ibid. p. 18.) 

Since the Romantic Movement it is no longer tolerated 
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except in exceptional cases, and only then to produce 
special effects. 

XI. A special position is taken up by the so-caUed sfyle 
marolique, which since Clement Marot's day has remained 
the model for certain genres, such as the ^(Ire badine, the 
conte, and the epigram, and which was employed with happy 
effect by La Fontaine in the Conies, and in the next century 
by Jean-Baptiste Rousseau and Voltaire. As the poets who 
have written in that style avowedly imitate the manner of 
the older French poet, ihey naturally make use of a large 
number of archaic turns, expressions, and words. 

The following specimen from La Fontaine will give a good 
idea of the style maroiique : 

. , n jnge de province; 

31 ne pDt one djcoDTrir le viai point, 
Tuit Ini sembloit que fUt obscnr et mince. 
Deux pailles prend d'in^gole giandenr; 
Des doigts les sene : i1 avoit bonne pince. 
La longne jchnt sans faate an d^feaaenr; 
Dont lenvo;^ i'ea va gai comme un prince. 
La conr s'en plaint, et le jnge repait : 
Ne me hlimez, mesaienn, poor cet igtiA : 
De nouveaalj dans moD fait il n'est maille; 
Haint d'entre vons sonvent jage an hatard, 
Sam que, pour ce, tire k la conite-paille. 

(,<Euvres, iy. f. ia8.) 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS FRENCH 
METRICAL LINES 

In ibis chapter, dealing with the history of the several 
French metrical lines, the first place vill be assigned to 
the lines of eight, ten, and twelve syllables as being the most 
important metres in that language. In the second place 
those lines containing less than eight syllables will be dis- 
cussed, and finally those of nine and eleven syllables. 

I. The Octosyllabic Line. 
This measure which was very frequently used in Old 
French has lost much ground since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and is now almost entirely confined to lyrical poetry. 
It is the oldest extant French line, and appears for the firet 
time in the ninth century in the Passion (strophe of four 
lines) and in the Vie de Saini-L/gtr (strophe of six lines) : 

Dominc den devempi lander 

£t a SOS sanci honor porter; 

In W unor cantomps dels laaz 

Qne por Id! angrent gram aanz ; 

Vt or CE temps et ai est biens 

Que QOs cantomps de sant Letbgier. (Strophe i.) 

Subsequently the octosyllabic line became the metre of 
all O.F. narrative poetry, that is of all poetry destined to 
be read and not recited^of the Romances of the Breton 
or Courtly Epic, the Romances of the Cycle of Antiquity, 
the romans iaventure, the Romance of the Rose, the Romance 
of Reynard the Fox, the fableaux, the lais and Fables of 
Marie de France, of the rimed chronicles and of didactic 
poetry. It is also the metre of the Medieval drama. In all 
these compoGitions the octosyllabic lines are arranged in 
riming couplets. 
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A specimen is given from one of the prettiest of the 
fabUaux, the Vair PaU/roi, which opens thus : 

Foi letnembrer et poi retiere 
Les biens c'oq pnet de fame lieie 
Et la don;or et la iranchise, 
Est icesle oeuTie ea esciit mise ; 
Qiiar Ten doit bien ramentevoir 
Les lAeta c'on i puet paccevoir. 
Trap sal dolenz ct molt m'cD poise 
Que toi li mons nes loe « proise 
An fuer qa'eles estie d^nssent ; 
Ha! Di«, s'elea les cnera inssent 
Entiecs et sains, verais et fors, 
Ne fust el mont si gianz tiesors'. 

This metre occurs also frequently in the popular and 
literary lyrical poetry of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
but in strophes of varying length, mixed with other lines 
or singly : 

A rectc^e de la saison 

Qn'ivers ait et laist le geler, 

Que la flora naist lez le bnissou, 

ffien U doit coeilliT et porter 

Qui allien est sam compaigDon ; 

Mais cil a molt mat goenedon. 

Qui amie et bien n'i pcet trover. 

(BloiidelsdeNeele>.) 

The line of eight syllables was also applied in lyric com- 
positions, principally ballades and rtmdeaux, by the poets of 
the fourteenth century— Guillaiane de Machaut, Froissart, 
Enstache Deschamps, Ac, and by the later medieval poets 
Alain Chartier, Christine de Pisan, Charles d'Orl^ans, &c. 

Villon used it almost exclusively both in the Pelit Testa- 
ment and in the Grand Testament, in the form of kuilains 
or stanzas of eight lines. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century the vogue 
of this measure did not diminish appreciably, almost main- 
taining its ground in lyrical poetry, and extending its use 
to the ipigramme and ^ilre, both of which were much 
favoured by Clement MaroL 

The poets of the PUiade employed it more economically, 
but Ronsard made it the recognized metre for the Ode, 

' A, de MoDtaigloD et G. Raynaud, Reauil gin^al et eomplit dts 
fabliaux dcs xiii^ tt xiifl tiicUs, i. p. i\. 

* Biakelmann, Les plus anciens ckansonmtrsfi-aufois, p. 143. 
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and it still held its own till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century as the metre of corned}' * : 

Ha ! qae celay Tit miserable 

Qoi a proems I c'«at ttn grand cas ; 

Aassi tost qne ces Advocai 
' Nona oDt empietei one fois, 

lU aona font readre les abbois ; 

Ceste gent (aioucbe et reboniae 

Tin I'espiit de notie bourse 

Subtilement: par les fnmieB 

De leurs paioUes paifumte; 

Poia nous chasse £ rextremjt^ 

DeE bomes de la paavret^, &c. 

(Remi Bellean, Za Keconnue, Act. t. Sc. 3.) 

The poets of the seventeenth century curtailed the use of 

the octosyllabic line still more, but continued lo apply it in 

the Ode, as, e.g., Malherbe in the ode Sur tatimiat commis 

en la personnt de Henri U Grand *. 

In the eighteenth century it gained back some of the 
ground it had lost since the advent of Ronsard and his 
school, being much favoured by all the poets of that epoch 
both for lyrical pieces and for the ode, and more especially 
for all branches of lighter poetry. 

Lamartine and Victor Hugo continued to use the octosyl- 
labic metre for the Ode, but although all the great poets of the 
nineteenth century have used the octosyllabic line preferably 
combined with other lines, Th^ophile Gautier and Theodore 
de Banville alone can be said to have shown any predilection 
for that i);ieasure. The former has left a whole collection of 
poems, Emaux et Cam/es (185a), in octosyllabic verse. 

The collections of BanvUle which afford the best examples 
of itsusearcthe/rfv/&J Prussiennes, l\ic Oda Funambulesques, 
and the OdeletUs. 

11. The Decasyllabic Line. 
The next oldest line is that of len syllables, which occurs 
for the first time in the Vie de Saint-Alexis, composed in 
the second half of the eleventh century : 

' Cf. Vaoquelin de ta Fremaye, Art Faitipu (began in 1574), L 631 
(ed. Pellissier, p. 39) : 

Mais Doatrc veis d'hnict sied bien anz Coiajdiei 
Comme celuy de doDze anx giavet Trag^diee. 
' CEuvrei, i. p. 75. 
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Bods fat li siedes h1 tens ancienor, 

Qoer feit i ert e justice et smor, 

Sl ert creduice, dont or n'l at nul prot ; 

Toz est model, perdode a sa color: 

Jb niais n'iert tdi com fiit sit ancesMn. (Strophe L) 

We next come across it in the Chanson de Roland 
(c. 1090): 

<^o sent RolUnz qtie U mort le tMSprent, 

DCTds la teste sur le qoei li ducent, 

Desm un pin i est alet cnnmt 

Sur I'erbe verte s'i est calchet adenz ; 

Desoz lui met s'espee eC rolUin, 

Tnmat sa teste vets la palene gent (11. i35i-6o.) 

From that time it became the standard metre for the 
Chansons de gesk, until it was supplanted in the twelfth 
century as the epic line bj the Alexandrine or line of twelve 
syllables '. 

The decasyllabic line is found sporadically in the 0. F. 
drama instead of the usual octosyllabic, and is used rather 
more frequently in 0. F. lyrical poetry than that measure : 

Qaant vol fenii yver et la fioidor 
Et le dolz tans venir et repairier, 
Qae li olsel chanteut eler sot la flor 
Et I'erbe vert s'espart a ' 



Por ma dame lure olr ma d< 



. e ja me Toldroit alegiei. 
Chascnni se vanle d'amer le^meot, 
Mab poi en vol, qui soient ea tonneot. 

(Gaotiers d'Espinal '.) 

But it was in the fourteenth and fifteenth century that the 
decasyllabic held the predominance over all its rivals. In 
the first half of the sixteenth century it lost very little ground, 
being much affected by Cldment Marot and his fdlowers for 
epistles, epigrams, &aiiades, rondeaux, &c., and, although 
Ronsard and his school reinstated the Alexandrine, it is a 
moot point — leaving Ronsard himself and the tragic poets 

> The octosyllabic line occun exceptiooalty (Id tirades^ in the fiag- 
menlaiy epic of Alberic de Brianjon (or Besan; on ?) on Aleiaudcr the 
Great, tbe earliest (beginning of the twelfth ceDtary) of the poems of the 
tiu of (mtiquUy (cf. vol. t. p. I of Paul Meyer's Alextmdre U Grand 
dans la Litl^aiurt /raKfaise du Mtytn Age), It occurs likewise in 
tirades in tbe chanson of Garmend it /stmiari. 

' Brakelmang, p. ja. 
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out of consideration — whether the poets of the second half 
of the sixteenth century have composed more lines of twelve 
than of ten syllables. Consciousness of that fact probably 
induced Ronsard to call this measure vers commun^. 

The decasyllabic line was used by Ronsard for his epic 
poem, Za Franciade, but under pressure '. In the seventeenth 
century this measure was not much used, on account of the 
then predominance of the dodecasyllabic line. The same 
may be said of the eighteenth century, notable exceptions 
being the comedies of Voltaire and La Pucelk of the same 
author, and also the &ptfres of J.-B. Rousseau. 

The decasyllabic Une has not been a favourite metre in 
modem times generally, yet it has gained some ground 
since the seventeenth century, especially in combination 
with other measures. Of the nineteenth-century poets, 
ThAapbile Gautier, and more especially Stranger, have used 
it freely. 

III. The Dodecastixabic Line. 

This measure occurs for the first time at the end of 

the eleventh century in the PiUrinage dt Charltmagne h 

Jerusalem : 



' Compare Art Pelliqut: La vers commwu sont dt dix i #«« 
syllaies. Us mascutitude dix, Usfatnittins de enn i(Eavrts,-'ra. p. 331). 
Dn BeUay (cp. Deffcnci et lUuslratim, pp. 116 and 141) call* the deca- 
Eyllabic vtrs hireiqut. 

' After having spoken somewhat disparagingly of the Alexandrine as 



which he made t< 
Framiadt en vers AUxandrins, 'lismuls /'^ mis [comme tu S(ms) et 
vogut et komtiur, il ^tn /out prendre A eeux qui out puissance de m^ 
couimattder (an allusion to King Charies IX) el nen A ma volenti; tar 
cela est fait centre man grl, ttferant un j'aur la /aire marehtr & la 
cadence Alexandrine ; mats fiour cette fois il faut ebiir {(Euvres, vu, 
p. 330-1]. Ttiis assertion finds cotroboratioa in the following lines, 
which RonsArd places in the month of Amadii Jamyo, one of his paplli : 

Ta n'os Ronsard compost cet onvrage; 

11 est fo^ d'nne loyalte main. 

Charles sfaront, Tictorienx et sage, 

Kn est ranthenr; tu n'ei que I'escTiTaia. 

(Ronsard, Qluurts, vlii. p. 3S.) 
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La Toche del Gaitnme ct Im pUinM avaut. 

Virent Costantuioble, nne cilet Taillant, 

LcE cIochl«n ct let aiglet et tea pom lelaUani. 

(11. i59 sqq.) 

But the first great work in which the line of twelve 
syllables appears in its strictly epic foim — in tirades or 
hisses — is the Roman J Alexandre (c, 1184), containing 
about 20,000 lines, which is attributed to Lamt^ert le Tort, 
Alexandre de Bernay, and Pierre de Saint-Cloud: 

D'Alixandte voos Toel I'estore lafresdr 

Cni Diz dona an coer fieit^ et grant sir, 

Ki osa par tner geD» et par tene envair 

Et fiat k son kemant tout le penple vcnir 

Et tatu rois orgeiUeus h, I'eEperoa urnr. 

Ki serriche li fiGt ne I'en dot repentir, 

Car tons fa ses corages i loc turns acomplir, tec} 

It ia generally supposed that it is to this circumstance that 
the dodecasyllabic line owes the name of AUxandrin, but 
seeing that the name Alexandrin as applied to this measure 
does not occur before the fifteenth century", it is more 
probable that the twelve-syllable line received this appellation 
from later refashionings of the Roman d Alexandre than 
from the original composition. 

From about the year laoo the Alexandrine began to 
supplant the decasyllabic line as the metre of the chansons 
de gesfe, and at the end of the thirteenth century it had 
gained so completely the upper band as the epic hne that 
several of the old chansons in the decasyllabic line were 
turned into Alexandrines, and the poet Adenes le Roi, who 
bad used the decasyllabic in the Enfances Ogier, made use 
of the dodecasyllabic in Berte aux Grans Pies and in Beuvts 
de Commarcis. 

This metre occurs also in tirades in a few lives of saints, 
and in strophes of four hnes in a large number of medi- 
eval religious and didactic poems. The beautiful poem on 



Age. i. I 

' The name is found for the firat time in Baudet Haienc's Doctrinal 
di lase^stide Retoriqut (1451): Sent ditles Lignes aiexandrines pour te 
que une ligHe des/ais du roy Alexandre fit fait de ceste tailU [Archives 
des Mission! Sc. et Litl., i. 278). The d^ivatioD of Alexandrin from the 
name of Aleiandie de Bemay, proposed by some, seems highly im- 
probable. 
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Thomas k Becket by Garnierde Pont Sainte-Maxence (1173) 
likewise presents the strophic fonn, but of five mono-rimeid 
lines instead of four : 

La Taut trait e xnaii li miniitre enragi^ : 
' Assolez,' font 11, *cels qnl sunt escnmeng;!^, 
E celt ki Eont par vna sugpeadn e laci^ 1 
— N'en ferai,' nut U, 'plus que je n'ai comendi.' 
A oiire Tunt dune eniemble maned^'. 
Outside the chansons de gesle proper the Alexandrine is 
found in the Roman de Jules Cisar (thirteenth century), and 
in the rortian d'avtnture, Brun de la Montagnt (fourteenth 
century). 

A few examples in mono-riming strophes of four lines 
can also be instanced from the medieval drama, notably 
passages in Jean Bodel's feu de Saint-Nicolas, Adam de 
la Halle's Jeu de la FeuilUe, and Rulebeuf's Miracle de 
Thiophik: 

Hi, 1u! chetisT doleni! que porrai deTenirf 
Terre, coaent me pun porter ne sostenii 
Qoant j'ai Dieu renoU et celui voil teaii 
A seignor et a mestie qui toz mans fet venir 7 

(Rotebeuf, p, a 16.) 

It is not found in O. F, literary lyric poetry, but is used 
in popular or semi-popular romances oaA pastourelles : 

Bele Vdoine k uet deeoos U verde olive 
En son pere vergier, a soi tence et estiive, 
De TTBi cuer soutpirant se plaint luse cbiiitive ! 
Amis, lioit ne me vaat sods, note oe estive; 
Quant ne vos puis veoir, n'al talent que plot vive. 
He deil qui d'amon sent dolor et paine 
Bien doit avoir joie prochaiae. 

(Bartsch, Ji»m. uh4 Past., p. 59.) 

During the latter part of the fourteenth and the whole 
of the fifteenth century the Alexandrine was totally abandoned, 
being ousted by its old rival the decasyllabic. It reappeared 
for the first time in Jacques Milet's Destruction dt Tryies 
(1452), but without making any impression. 

It fared little better in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Fabri (igar) calls it une antique maniere de rithmer*, and 
Jean Le Miure de Beiges (b. c. 1473), who used it in 
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a passage of about loo lines in the Concorde dts deux 
Leakages (1511): 

Voicj le noble roc, qai les naes smpasEe, 

Des plaa hauts marts qa'on sache an monde I'ontiepaiBe, 

Dont le sommet atteiat I'air d« ciel tress&tnbre. 

Oi est tout ce Rochei, divers, glissant et Inlire. 

Tretdar, aga, potntu, offenduit piedi et palmes, 

Et d'j CTOlt slentoni, Di oUtcs Qi palmes, 

Mais seulement estocs, et arbres eipiaenji, 

Poignans, fiets au toucher, tortus et pleins de nceuz, &c. 

(ffiwivw, iil. p. laS.) 

remaiks at the end of the piece : . . . compost de rhythmt 
Alexandrine . . . laqtuUe laille jadis avoil grand bruit en 
France, pource que les prouesses du Roy Alexandre le grand 
en sonl descrites es anciens Rommans ; dont aucuns modernes 
ne liennent conte aujourdhuy'^. Clement Marot, who applied 
this measure in a few short poems, was also obliged to 
take the same precaution, by adding the superscription vers 
alexandrim *. 

A few isolated examples in this period are likewise found 
in the works of Coquillard' (c. 1432-1510) and Roger de 
Collerye*(i494-"538). 

The Alexandrine was revived by Ronsard and the poets 
of the Pliiade'^. Fasquier' claims that BaKf was the first 
to reintroduce it in lyrical poetry, but, be that as it may, it 
was Ronsard especially who, by his wonderiiil rhythmical 
genius, reinstated that measure and subsequently imposed 
it as the French verse par excellence, so that it may be 
said, without any fear of contradiction, that three quarters 
of the French verses that have been composed since the 

' (Euvres, iii. pp. laS-ji. 

' Thomai Sibilet, who represents the school of Marot, says of the 
Alexondtiae : Ceile ei^ce tst mains frequctite que It! autre! deux (the 
octosyllabic and decasyllabic line), it nc se feut appliquer qu'A chose! 
fort graves, comme aussi au fois de Voreille si trouve pcsatite {Art 
Poetique, ed. 1556, p. a8). 

' (EuTlres, i. pp. 4 and 13. 

* (Euvre!, p. 163. 

' Jacques Peletier du Mans, Art Politique (1555) : Le dodecasitaie, 
atUremtnt vers Atexandrin, etcilfort rare,Jusques a eel age (p. 57). 

■ Recherches, Bk. vii. p. 635 : Le premier dts nestres qui Its {les vert 
de douae syllabet) remisl en credit. Jut Bcufen ses Amvurs de FranHne. 
This is a moot point, as the AtUiquitis de Rome and tbe Regrets of 
du Bellay also appeared in 154S, the year of publicatioQ of the Amours 
de Francine. 

L 2 
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beginning of the sevenCeentti century are dodecasyllables 
or grands vers, as the French sometimes term them. After 
writing Acts ii, iii, and v of his CUopdtre (1552) in deca- 
syllabics, Jodelle used the Alexandrine exclusively in his 
next tragedy, Didm, and since that time it has ranked as 
the standard tragic line, although a few sixteenth-century 
tragedies, suchasBastier de laPeruse's i)/i(/.4(i553), Gabriel 
Bonnin's La Sotlane (1561), and Jean de la Taille's La 
Famine (1573), Still present the decasyllabic by the side of 
the dodecasyUabic line. 

It was not till the seventeenth century that the Alexandrine 
was introduced into comedy by Pierre Comeille, whose 
example in this respect has likewise been invariably followed 

The lines containing less than eight syllables, more par- 
ticularly those of seven and six syllables, have at no time 
been completely neglected, though they cannot compare 
in the frequency of their use to the measures already dis- 
cussed. 

IV, The Heptasvllabic Line. 
From the twelflh century onwards the heptasyllabic line 
occurs in lyrical compodtions, combined with other measures 
or in short isometric strophes. Though less common than 
the decasyllabic and octosyllabic lines it is not unusual in the 
poetry of the Irouvires : 

Clun9on legieie a enteodre 

Feiai, cur bien m'est mestiers 

Que chascnns U puist aprendie, 

Et qu'on la diBnt volontiets; 

Ne par altres messagiera 

iriert ja ma dolors moatt^e 

A la milloc qui soit n^e. (QaesDcs de Bethnne'.) 
Aucassin el Nkolelte is the only 0. F. narrative poem 
which contains that measure ; 

Aacassins s'en est tom^i 

Mont dolans et abosmit 

De s'amie o le via der. 

Nm De le piiet confoiter, 

Ne Dul bon coaiel doner', Ac- 
It is also found in the Lai du Chevre/uel of Marie de 
France — in strophes of eight lines with cross rimes, 

p. ■j\. ' Cf. ed. H. Suchier, p. 9. 
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But it was in the second half of the sixteenth century that 
the seven-syllable line reached the height of its vogue, the 
poets of the Pi/iade affecting it for the Ode, probably on 
account of its external resemblance to the I^atin vtrsus 
Pherecrateus secundus ( u u — i^. 

The poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
curtailed the use of the heptasyllabJc line considerably. 
Malherbe still continued to use it for the Ode, and La Fontaine 
composed a few of his Fables entirely in that metre. 

In the eighteenth century Chaulieu (1639-1720) and 
Piron (1689-1773) employed it in longer poems— i^^rirmBMJ 
and^ffrcj^ 

Of the Romanticists, Lamartine and Victor Hugo have 
not been adverse to the seven-syllable line. The latter has 
availed himself of it in one long poem of the L^getide des 
Slides — Ze Romancero du O'rf— and notably in several short 
chansons in the Coniemplaltons and other collections of 
poems. 

Th^ophile Gautier has dso several examples of this 
measure, but of modern poets Theodore de Banville and 
Richepin have favoured it most — proportionately. 

V. The Hexasyllabic Line, 

Both in Old and Modem French the line of six syllables 
is generally found combined with longer or shorter lines. 
However it occins occasionally in isometric strophes both 
in popular and literary O. F. lyrical poetry, more particularly 
in the former : 

En l'o[nt>re d'on vergier 

At entrant de pascoi 

De joste on ugleotier 

Ere poT U vecdor: 

S'oi en nn destot 

Deaoa im olivier 

Florer nn chevalier 

Sospiia de line unor 

Bien m'ont amors desfie.' 

(Bartsch, Rtm. tmd Fast., p. Ji.) 

This measure is also met with, unmixed and riming in 
couplets, in the Cumpoz or Computus (1. e. ecclesiastical tables 

' Cf. Ct^pet, Lit FeiUt Frea^tds, iii. p. 177-8. 
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and calendar) and in the BesHaire of the Anglo-Nonnan 
priest Philippe de Thailn, who wrote at the beginning of the 
twelfth centuiy. 
The opening lines of the Cumpo% are quoted r 

Philipes de Thaiin 
At fait one raisun 
Far pniTeiies gnainii 
De lit lei malntenir, 
A sua ancle I'enveiet, 
Que unender la deiet, 
Se lien i at mesdit 
Eo bit D en eicrit . . . 

After having been neglected by the poets of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the line of sis syllables was taken 
up again by the poets of the Renaissance, who employed 
it preferably in short strophes of four or six lines. 

This line hardly maintained its position in the seventeenth 
century. The same may be said of the eighteenth century, 
though more than one poet of that period showed that it 
could be used effectively in longer strophes. 

In the nineteenth century it has been revived by the 
Romanticists, either mixed or in short strophes of four, five, 
or six lines, and has continued to find favour with their 
successors. 

The following table, compiled by Becker {Zls. f. rom. 
Phtl., xii, 89), is interesting as indicating the percentage of the 
most important lines in the works of some of the great poets 
of the nineteenth century. 

The symbol X' denotes the decasyllabic with medial 
cesura(5 + 5): 





XII. 


X. 


X'. 


VTII. 


VIL 


VI. 


Rest. 


AndriCWnier. . 






_ 




„, 


o-os 


_ 


Lamartine . . . 


6vaH 






j6.0> 


,.« 






Victor Hngo . . 


n-si 




O-I.") 


iS'fig 


5'54 




1.97 


SainCe-Benve . . 


8o.<)j 










»-3' 




A.deMnsset . . 






0.48 


16.17 


VA 




»-0R 




59-74 




(•-.IS 


J9.64 


AM 


>t4 




9»-7o 


0-05 


i.Sa 


5-31 






0.14 
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VI. The Pentasyllabic Line. 

This line is generally found combined with longer lines 
both in Old and Modem French. 

Isometric strophes however occur occasionally in 0. F. 
pasimrdles and romances : 

Far mi la ram^ 
Vera li chevslchai; 
Quant je k vi Ecole, 

Si U Balnai. 
Dia U 'bele nie, 
Soicz ms privto, 

Rlche vol fcrai 
Eu Dostie coDti^.' 

(Baitsch, Rent, und Past., p. 133.) 

Isometric strophes (of six lines) in pentasyllables occur 
likewise in the Anglo-Nonnan rimed sermon of the beginning 
of the twelfth century, commencing with the words Grant 
majjiil Adam : 

Grant mat fist Adam 

Qnant poT le Sathan 

Entamat le fniit. 

Mai conseil donat, 

Qo'iceo II loat; 

Car tost I'oat (ozduit, &c. (Strophe L>) 

This measure was very sparingly used during the Re- 
naissance and the seventeenth century. Examples of longer 
strophes can be quoted from a few poems of the eighteenth 
century, such as the Epltre sur tHivtr of Gentil Bernard, 
and the Dtscripiion poilique du Malin of Bernis (171 5-94) : 

Le fen des ^toiles 

Commence i pSlir, 

La nuit dans ses voiles 

Court s'ensevelu : 

L'ombie diminae 

Et, comme ime nne, 

S'^I^ve et s'eafiiit ; 

Lc joor la poatsuit, 

Et, par sa pi^sence, 

Chasse le silence. 

Enfant de la nnit . . . (Beniis '■) 
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The poets of the nineteenlh century usually employ the 
five-syllable line mixed with longer metres, yet examples 
of its use in isometric strophes are not so rare as in previous 
epochs; more especially in the poems of Banville, Richepin, 
and Verlaine. 

Vn. The Tetbasyllabic Line. 
Much the same applies to the Une of four syllables as 
to that of five. It is rarely found employed alone, especially 
before the nineteenth century. In the sixteenth a few 
instances can be quoted from Mellin de Saint-Gelais and 
Clement Marot, and from two or three Odes of Ronsard. 
In the nineteenth century the line of four syllables b likewise 
almost exclusively used in combination with longer measures, 
yet short isometric strophes are not so unusual as in pre- 
ceding periods. Victor Hugo's Les Djttms, in the OrieiUales, 
in whidi all measures from two to ten syllables — excluding 
that of nine — arc represented, offers a good example of the 
tetrasyllable line : 

Les Djinns fonebreg, 

Fil9 da Uioas, 

Dans les Uaibres 

Pteasent lenra pasj 

Leur essalm gionde ; 

Ainsi, profonde, 

Munnure one oade 

Qu'on DC voit pas. {prititialts, p. 170.) 

BanvlUe has likewise tried his hand at short strophes 
composed entirely of tetrasyllables ', as have also Richepin 
and Verlaine. 

VIII. The Trisyllabic Line. 

This Une, too, is generally combined with longer lines. 

It occurs unmixed in a few old rondtaux*. 

In the sixteenth century Clement Marot employed it for 
two of his epistles, of which a strophe Is quoted from tlie 
one addressed i une Damoyselk Maladt : 
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Le bou jonr. 

Le s^jouT, 

C'est prison. 

Gn^risoa 

ReconTTez, 

Pail onvKz 

VoBtre porte 

Et qu'oD soite 

VistemeDt ; 

Car Climent 

Le voui mande, See. {(Euvrts, p. 83.) 

Chaulieu in the eighteenth century also used this measure 
in the Epttre au Com/e de Nevers. Victor Hujo furnishes 
examples of its use in the second and last strophe but one 
of the Djinns, but the best-known instance occurs in the 
ballade, Le Pas d'Armes du Sot Jean, which consists of thirty- 
two eight-lined strophes in trisyllables : 
C^, qu'on selle, 

Mon fidiile 

Destrier. 

Mon ccenr ploie 

Sous la joie, 

Qnand je broje 

L'itrier, 

Pat samt GiUe 

Viens-noas^, 

Mob agile 

Viens, iconte, 
Par la route, 

Dn toi Jean. . . . {Odts et Ballades, p. 185.) 
Victor Hugo also applied the trisyllabic line in more than 
one passage of the lyrical drama. La Esmeralda : 

Le joDT passe ; 

Ivre on dod, 

U embrasse 

Sa Toiaon, 

Et, &roDche, 

11 se couche 

SuT la boncbe 

D'nn canon . . . (Act iii. Sc. I.) 
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IX. The Dissyllabic Line. 

This measure is very rare, and scarcely ever used except 
with longer lines : 

Henrcux qai meutt ici 

Qne lei oisesnx des dumps t 
Son corps prb des amis 

Est mis 
Dans I'herbe et duu les dunU. 

(Richepin, La Mer, p. ijj.) 

It occurs singly in a few old rondeaux : 



(ChrisllDe de Pisan, (Euttres, i. p. 185.) 
And in the first and last strophes of Victor Hago's Diinns : 
On donte 

J'icoale : — 

Tont fnit, 
Tout paa»e! 

EiTace 

Le brnit. (Orieti/a/es, p. iji.) 

It may also be mentioned that Joseph Soulary (1815-91) 
has composed two sonnets in dissyllables. 

X. The Monosyllabic Line. 



and have been revived by Sainle-Beuvc and Victor Hugo. 
The best-known example is Victor Hugo's £a Chaise du 
Burgrave in the Odes el Ballades, but two instances also 
occur in his drama of Cromwell (1826) : 

' Cf. Chap. lit. pp. 63-3. 
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C'ett snttont qoand la dame abbcBse 

BaiEse 
Les j«iix, que son regard channant 

Meiit. 
. Son ccear brlUe en vain dans I'enceinle 

Elle en a Ikit i Capldon 

Don... (AotT. Sc.6".) 

Whole poems written in monosyllabic lines, such as 
Ress^guier's sonnet ', and an eclogue of Ponamier ' (b. 1804) 
in I2z6 monosyllablic lines, are merely ii/urs deforce. 

The lines of nine, eleven, and thirteen syllables, which 
are now generally known as vtrs impairs, on account of 
the odd number of syllables which they contain, have 
always been exceptions, more particularly that of thirteen 
syllables. 

XI. The Enneasvllabic Lme. 
This measure is occasionally met with in O. F. lyrical 
poetry, chieSy in refrains, but also throughout isometric and 
hcterometric strophes. 

Only a few isolated examples occur in the sisteenth cen- 
tury: 

Chere Vesper, lamiere dor^e 
De U belle Venus Cytherfe, 
Vesper, doat la belle clart^ luiC 
AuUct Hir les astres de la nnit 
Qne reloit par dessus toy la lune ; 
O claire image de la nnict bnine. 
En lien du bea.n croissant tont ce soir 
Donne laniieie, et te laisse cboir 
Bien tatd dedans la marine souice*. 

(Ronsard, Points Chmiet, p. 141.) 

' See also Act iil. Sc. 1 of Cremwel/. 

' Cf. Chap. I. p. 348- 

' Fommier has left examples of sncb metrical puerilities In the 
collection of verse entilled ColificheU eljiux dt Eimes (i860). 

* After having quoted the above lines of Ronsaid, Deimier (l6[o) 
adds : Mais ces vtn onl si pen de grace & comfaraison de ceux que mms 
utvns erdmairemetit (the decasyllabic line and the Aleiandme), qtiih 
semblent la dtsmarche d'un maigre roussin entravi, & la (omparoir au 
litre et gailiani trot d'un genel d'Espagne (p. 38). Pelletier in his 
Art PelUqut (1555) refUses to lect^ize the line of nine syllables as 
well as tnat of one syllable ; Ce tieus it grand avantage, que noire 
Langue a prts dts V^rs de toutes mesures, aepuis dots silaies Jusques 
a dotiie , . . Exctte peiirlant, que naus it'an n'avons point de neuf 
silabei (p. 56). , 
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The same applies to the seventeenth century. In the 
eighteenth century Voltaire used the nine-syllable line once, 
and Sedaine (1719-97) experimented with it in the Tentaiion 
de Saint- Anfoint. 

With the advent of the nineteenth century this measure, 
as indeed all the vtrs impairs, gained some ground; Eugene 
Scribe has left examples of it in the Propf^te; Banville 
utilized it for a few poems', while Richepin has left several 
specimens in La Mer : 

Souffle encOT, douce hnlNne dn vent 
Qai vlen< des coteani et de la plunC' 
Souffle encor; car U raer bleD soaveot 
Contie noE laidenis de rage est pleine. 
Toi qui sals I'accoisier ea rfvant, 
Sonffle-lui too 3me, 6 douce haleiue, &c. 

(Zn M^, p. 79O 

But the enneasyllabic line [^has been affected by the 
Decadents and Symbolistes more especially. Verlaine used 
it comparatively freely and recommended it, as well as the 
other impairs, in his Arl Poitiqtu^ a short poem itself 
composed in lines of nine syllables, as particularly suitable 
to the vague and dreamy poetry which he and his school 
sought to introduce ; 

De la musique avant toute chose, 
Et pout cell priff^re llmpalr 
Fill) vague et plus soluble dans I'air, 
Sans rieo en lul qui pise on qui pose. 

(Cheix dt Poisits, p. 250.) 

The following strophes are from the Peiits Pdkmes 
(TAutomne (1895) of Stuart Merrill*: 

Au temps de la mort des maiiolaioes, 
Alois que bonrdouae toa Kger 
Rouet, tu me fais, les soils, songer 
A ses aieulet les chStelatDcs. 



Oil to chuites d'heuis et de mallieuis? 

p. iv. p. 103, 

Bever et Paul Uautaud, Poilts d'Aujeurd'hui, p. 394. 
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XII. The Hendxcasyllabic Line. 
The history oi this line bears a close resemblance to that 
of the nine-syllable line. In 0. F. it occurs sporadically 
both in popular and literary lyric poetry, and even in non- 
slrophic poetry, as in the following specimen from the Zai 
i/jOTCwrj of Philippe de Bcaumanoir, who wrote about lajo, 
in which the cesura is placed after the seventh accented syl- 
lable': 

Nxa ne pnet n 

Ses gruu seni 

Plna bele e»t d'nn jot d'esti, ce m'est a vi». 

Las t qoBut je T^ort le Hi sons le vermeil. 

Voir, mont Bonvent m'en esvel ponr Ini mirei. 

Ce me fait moot sonpirer que n lime nie. Sec 

(_(Em>rts Po&iques, U. p. aSj.) 

In the sixteenth century it is found chiefly in the so-called 
sappbic* and phalecian verses of Ronsard, Jodelle, Rapin, 
Fasserat.und D'Aubig:n^, and in a passage of Balfs Antigone, 
which runs as follows : 

De gloiie et de grand honneni environnje 
Ed cette fosse des moits tn es aoaie, 
Nj de longue maladie ^tant frapp<!e, 
I^ perdast Ion jeone ang d'un conp d'ep^e, 
Mail poor avoir trop aim^ ta liberie 
Vive I* rae tn pers de la clatti. (Act ii, Sc. 4.) 

The poets of the seventeenth century employed the hen- 
decasyllabic line rather more frequently than that of nine 
syllables. Several instances can be found in the works of 
Maynard, Motin, Sarrasin, Voiture, and Boisrobert, but 
only in lyrical compositions meant to be sung. 

Of nineteenth-century poets Rollinat (b. 1846) has applied 
it in the collection of verse entitled Les Nhroses (1883), 
and Richepin also affords good examples of the use of 
that measure, as may be judged from the opening strophes 
of the piece that bears the name of Partanct : 

Bell^ faitons atsemble an dernier repas 
A la sant^ de cenx qui lont en partmce, 
Conimnez gatment saos enx I'exIsteDce, 
Tods lea gai en allfg ne leviendront pai. 

' For (he me of the hendecatyllabic line in O.F. see Bartsch's article 
in the Ztt.f. rvm. Fkil., ii. 195. 
* Cf. Chap. xl. p. 198, 
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Belle, buTons un coup et dsniong nn pai, 
Suitont n'eneendioni poial de miUncolie, 
Apria le nuuTsis temps loaffle rembellie, 
Tons les ga* en tXUt ne p^riront pta . . . 

(Zfl Mer, p. 149.) 

Being an impair, the hendecasyllabic line has been used 
by Verlaine and the Symbolists as a matter of duty, but yet 
economically : 



Les doox hibonx nagent vagnemeat du» 1' 
Tout embtami de mystire et de pri^re; 
PufoU on Sot qui laate lance un jdaii; 
La fonne moUe an loin mante des collines 
Comme un amour encore mal iifini 
Et le broulllatd qui s'essoie des lacines 
Semble no effort veis quelque but i^uul, &c 

(Verlaine, Ciaix lit Fo^sits, p. i6a,) 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE STROPHE 

Excepting vers Hires, poets are under the obligation, in 
non-lyrical poetry, of making use throughout the piece of 
one and the same bind of verse on one of the systems 
of rimes already described. Instances in which this pre- 
scription is not observed are not lacking in Old French, 
however. Thus Philippe de Tbatln, after writing the first 
1418 lines of the Besliaire {c 1130) in lines of six syllables, 
used the octosyllabic line in the remaining 153, The same 
peculiarity is also observable in the rimed chronicle, Le Roman 
de Rou, of Wace, and in the Chemin de Lone Estude of the 
poetess Christine de Pisan. 

But there is another rhythmic process proper to lyrical 
poetry, which consists in dividing the whole poem into 
a certain number of component parts, presenting the same 
disposition of measures and the same gender (masc. or fern. 
rime) in corresponding places. Each of these parts is called 
a siansa or strophe. The poet is at liberty to use one and 
the same metre throughout the strophe, in which case the 
strophe is known as isomelric; but he may with equal pro- 
priety employ two (rarely more) different kinds of lines, in 
which case the strophe is known as helerometric. Generally 
speaking, strophes, whether isometric or helerometric, are not 
mixed in the same poem, but it not infrequently happens, 
especially in the Ode, that a certain strophic combination is 
abandoned at a given moment, according to the promptings 
of emotional necessity. 

In the strophes composed by the French classical poets 
there is a careful observance of the so-called rigle des reps 
iniMeurs, according to which strophes of five lines have 
a pause after the second verse, those of six lines after the 
third verse, those of seven and eight lines after the fourth 
verse, those of nine and ten Unes one pause after the fourth 
verse and a second pause after the seventh, those of eleven 
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lines one pause after the fourth verse, the other after ihe 
eighth verse. These rules, which were established by Mal- 
herbe, and his pupils Maynard and Racan, have since been 
disregarded, as calculated to produce the impression of the 
juxtaposition of several shorter strophes and as impairing 
the unity of the rhythmic period. 

The O.F. poets and those of the sixteenth century some- 
times composed their strophes wholly on Hmts platti : 
£t lors en France avec toy je ch&Dtay , 
El, jeime d'ans, But le Loir inventity 
De marier anx cardei les victoires 
Et des grands loys leg honneiirs et ]enis gloires. 
Puis, alfectant nn cenvre pins divin, 
Je t'envoyay sons le ponce angevin 
Qnl depois moi t'a si biea fredonn^e 
Qu'it lid tout senl la. gloire en soit donn^. 

(Ronsard, Peis, Chats., p. 99.) 
This practice was abandoned by Malherbe and the poets 
of his school, and has not since been revived, for the evident 
reason that such productions have no rai'son Hire in strophic 
poetry. A few exceptions to this rule are found here and 
there in modem poets : 

O mon Ronsaid, 6 nattie 
Viclorienx dn m^tre, 
O mblime ^cbanson 
De la chanson ! 

(Banville, Rintts Dories, p. 317.) 
More notable is the use of rima plates throughout Mussel's 
Mardoche, composed of ten-line strophes: 

Sii connn I'an demier nn jenne bomme nomrn^ 
arfoche, qni malt nnit et jour enfenni, 
O pTodige ! il n'avait jamais In de sa Tie 
\jK Journal di Parii, ni d'cq avail: envie. 
11 D'avait vn ni Kean, ui Bonaparte, ni 
Monsieur de Metteniich ; — qnand il avalt Gni 
De sonper, se condiait, ptids^ment i t'heute 
Od (quind par le bronillard la chatte i6de et pleare) 
Monsieur Hugo va voir mourir Phcebna le blond, 
Voiu dire us parents, ceU eeralt tiop long. 

(Premih-etPffiHtij-p. iii.) 
It is not our intention to enquire minutely into Ihe origins 
of the French strophe. Such an investigation, involving as 
it would a comparison with the strophic fonns of the trouba- 
dours, does not fall within the scope of the present volume. 
A few general indications must su£Bce. 
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The most primitive poetry of all nations was certainly 
lyrical, and intended to be sung in accompaniment to the 
dance. In the rendering of the earliest Romance lyric songs, 
it is probable that the solo and chorus alternated, and that 
the r6le of the chorus, at tirst at all events, consisted only in 
the repetition of that part of the song sung by the soloist. 
Thus the earliest fonn of the strophe must have consisted of 
one line and its repetition. From this rudimentary form 
were evolved the simple strophes of early French popular 
poetry, which consist of three, four, five, or six mono- 
assonanced verses at most, with a short refrain. Unfortu- 
nately only scattered fragments (frequently re&shioned) of 
these graceful romances have come down to us — Rainaud, 
Orior, Belle Idoine, Belle Doelle, &c. 
A strophe from Rainaud is appended : 
Sire R&ynaat, je m'cD escondirai : 
A cent pnceUs %io\ sainz to$ jniemi, 
A treote dames que aruec moi tnennti, 
Conques nnl horn Ian voEtie corpt a'amai. 
Preiinu remmende et je vos baiurai t 
E Rsynant amisl 

(Baitscb, Rsm. and Past., p. L) 
Also one from Belle Doelle : 

Bde Doette a« fenestrei m net. 

Lit en on llvie, mais aa cner ne I'en tient: 

De son ami Doon li re»sovient, 

Qa'en aatres teires est a\ei tomoier. 

E or CQ ai dol. (Ibid. p. 5.J 

In Orior the strophe is of three lines only, and the refrain of 
two: 

Lon aomedl ti toil, (at la semainae, 
Gaiete et Oilonr, seiois germaiimes. 
Main et main vont tMignier a la fontaione. 
Vante Tore et li ralm ciotlent: 
Ki I'aDtraimment soweif donaent. (Ibid. p. 8.) 

Although these popular romances do not seem to have 
continued beyond the twelfth century, such short mono- 
riming strophes are found throughout the O.F. period, more 
espec^ly in didactic and religious poetry : 

Cil Diei qui pat sa mort Tont la moit d'enfer moidre 
Me vneille, I'll li plest, a son amoi amordre : 
Bien sai qn'eit granz corone, mes je ne sal qn'est ordie, 
Qnar il font trop de dioses qui molt font a remoidre. 

(Rntebenf, p. 59,) 
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Par I'igUM del Nort e en l'e1« del Nort 

E ven le Nait tomez Enffiit uim Thomu mort. 

Pnt M mort I'ad Dens bit e si halt e si fort, 

Tult CT»tIen 11 qulerent e saln e confort, 

Lm periUex oi mer meine il a dreit port, 

(Gunier da Font Ste.-Maxence '.) 

From the earliest times, however, and increasingly as poetry 
became literary, many other more complicated stropbic forms 
were introduced by splitting the longer lines into parts, by 
repeating or intercalating members of simpler strophes, and 
by introducing single additional lines in different parts of 
existing combinations. From the twelfth century onward, 
a large number of types were also borrowed from the Wghly 
developed and artistic poetry of the iroubadours, who found 
ready and skilful imitators in the trouvires of the north of 
France. In the Middle Period of French there was a great 
decrease, not only in poetic talent, but also in poetic invention. 
The poets of this period abandoned the majority of the more 
graceful and ingenious strophes of Old French lyrical poetry, 
and chose they did keep they elaborated past recognition into 
poems with a Used form. 

No great improvement is discernible in the variety of 
strophes used till the advent of the PUiadt, and especially 
of their leader Ronsard, who, during his long and brilliant 
career, attempted more than a hundred different strophic 
combinations. Malherbe only selected a few of Ronsard's 
strophes, erecting them into stereotyped forms beyond which 
the poet was not to wander, and left the rest to fall into 
oblivion, till they were revived in greater part by the 
Romanticists, who in their turn have invented a certain 
number and borrowed a few others from foreign literatures. 

As practically all the measures that exist in French poetry 
can be used in the strophe, either alone ch: combined with 
any other line, it can be readily imagined bow large and 
varied is the number of strophes at the poet's disposal. 
Speaking of this almost inexhaustible treasure of poetic 
invention, Theodore de Banville says in his Petit Trait/*: 
II faudrait itre un Homire pour its /num/rer, mime en tie 
choisissani que celles qui soni solides tt belles. . , . Dan» tme vie 
de poite, on a h peine le temps de les /ludier et on n'a jamais 
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^occasion dt its employer loutes. Generally speakings, the 
strophe in French poetry does not comprise more than 
twelve lines, although strophes of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
eighteen, nineteen, and even twenty lines can be found in the 
works of Ronsard, With modem poets, however, strophes 
of more than twelve lines, such as those of thirteen occurring 
in Victor de Laprade's Corybantes^, or of seventeen and 
nineteen lines, as in Andr^ Ch^nier's Jeu de Paume*, are 
merely experiments, more or less able and interesting. The 
reason for this observance is that if the strophe is too 
extensive it becomes difficult for the reader to grasp the 
ensemble of the rhythmic period. 

It follows from the above remarks that it would be im- 
possible, in a book of this scope, to exhaust all the different 
types of the French strophe. Our purpose will be served by 
giving examples of the more usual types, dividing them into 
isometric and heterometric strophes. 

It has already been mentioned that it is a nile, both of Old 
and Modem French strophic poetry proper, that the rimes of 
the same tines in corresponding strophes must have the same 
gender {masc, or fem. rime) '. In Modem French strophic 
poetry, though the rimes have the same gender, the rimes 
themselves change from strophe to strophe. In O.F., on the 
contrary, this method is very rare '. It was much more usual 
to carry on the rimes of the first strophe throughout the 
remaining strophes of the whole poem ° : 

La doncbe vols del roslgool salvage 
K'oi nnlt et jor chantoier et tentic 
Me radouchist mon cuei et rassoage : 
Lors ai talent ke caot por eebaadir, 
Bien doi canter, puis k il vient a plalsir 
Chete cui j'ai de cner Jait lige homage. 
Si doi avoir grant joie en mon corage, 

S'ele me rent a son oes releoii. 

Onkea tcib li n*ol fans cner ne volage. 

Si m'en denoit per cho mios aTenii, 

Alas I'aim et serf et aor par usage, 

Se De li OS mon penser descoviir; 

' Odes el Palmes, p. 141. 

• For a few exceptions 
p. 16 Eqq. 

' Cf. De Coney, ed. Fath., no. xv. 

' CL De CoucT, no. xii, and Gaalier d'Epinat, ed. Liodeliif et 
Wallenskold, nos. vl, ix, xii, and xiil. 
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Cat sa blaat^ iii« fait si esbihir, 
' Ke je De lal dcvaot li nal Ungage, 
Ne regarder n'oi eon rimple visage : 
Tant en redout mes ieus a departir, Sec. 

(De Coney, no. vii.) 

Another favourite practice of the /rouvires, vhich has its 
equivalent in Provcnjal lyric poetry, was to divide the totality 
of strophes into two, three, or four (rarely more) groups, in 
each of which the rimes agreed, wliile the several groups 
stood in a certain symmetrical relation to one another : 



1 + 2 r3 + 4 = 5+6 
l + i : 3-*4 : i+^- 7 &<=■ 
As a simple and typical example may be quoted the rimes 
of the fourteenth c/mnson of the Chastelain de Coucy, in 
which the relation between the several parts is 1 + 2; 
3 + 4:5: 
Str. L -or Str. li. -or 



-II 


Stt.i 


. -U Sti. V. 


-anche 




-anche 


-is 




-is 


-anche 




•anche 


-is 




-is 


-Is 




-Is 


-aniJie 






-ancle 




-andie 



Besides these different ways of linking the strophes to- 
gether more closely, the O.F. lyric poets made use for the 
same purpose of more complicated and artificial methods, 
which they borrowed from the troubadours, and even occa- 
sionally combined with the ones just described. Such, for 
example, was the practice of retaining (in a succession of 
strophes which otherwise had not the same rimes) a certain 
rime of the first strophe in the corresponding places of the 
remaining strophes, or again of repeating a certain rime of 
the first strophe in different places in the several strophes'. 
The separate strophes could also be brought into closer 
connexion by repeating the rime of the last line of the prc- 

' For details see p. 6a sqq. of Ortli, Ueber Reim und Strefhenbau in 
der altfrataSmchen Lyrik, Strassbnig disseit., iSSa. Also Rermmia, 
xix. p. 1 sqq. 
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ceding strophe at the end of the first line of the next This 
is not an uncommon device with the irmbaiours, such 
strophes bemg known as (oblas eapcauiadas or virs capcoals '. 
A table of the rimes of one of Conon de B^thune's songs 
will illustrate the process : 

Stioidie i. abbccddir 



'flli 



V. . k k 1 1 m m I (CA«W«J,p. iia\) 
A variation, termed cobla capfinida * in Provencal, consists 
in repealing the last word in the same position and according 
to the same arrangement. It also occurs, though more 
rarely, in the lyric poetry of the north of France, as for 
example in the song of Gace Brul^ beginning with the words : 
De bom amor el de iota! amie *. 



I. IsoHETRic Strophes. 

STROPHE OF TWO LINES. 

The strophe of two lines is little more than a succession of 
rimes plates. The typographical arrangement and the pause 
in the sense alone distinguish it from a succession of such 
rimes. The strophe of two lines is nearly always isometric, 
as in the introductory poem to Verlaine's Sagesse: 
Bod chevalier masqu^ qui chevaacbe en lilence, 
Le malhear a perc^ nioQ viem cienr de m. lance. 
Le sang de mon vienx ctemt n'a Ikit qa'nn jet vermeil> 
Puis B'est ^vapor^ sui les fleurs, an soleil. 
L'ombie ^teignit mes yeux, un cri vint i ma booche 
Et mon vieoi ccenr est mort dans tin fiisioo farouche. 



Or in this Berceuse of Fernand Gregh : 



' See Las Lays d'Amors (135^)1 tbe standard authority as regards 
Provenfal versification, ia Mfnumeia de la liifirature romaae, publ. 
par Gatieu-Amoult, i. pp. 16S and 936. 

• Cf. De Cone;, pp. 41, 47, and 57, for Jurlher eiamples. 
' Gatien-AmoDlt, op. Hi., \. p. iSo. 

* W. Wadcemngel, Allfraniosische Litder und Leiche (1 846), p. 45. 
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Qael<jn'iiD chintonne au fond d« U conr 
Un vieni lefiaia qui parle d'smonr. 
Du» rombre an loio s'^teigncDt des pas, 
Et la cIuuiEon menri tout bas, li-btu . . . 
Et ton! M tait, ct la vie acheve 
De s'en alter, lente, au conn du igve, &c. 

{La Maison de tEn/ance, p. 47.) 

Isolated isometric strophes of two lines forming a whole 
are generally known as disticfus. They are used in insciip- 
tions, epitaphs, and epigrams : 

Cbloi, belle et poete, a deux petits travers: 
Elle fait son viiagc et □« tait pas sei.Teis. 

(Ecouchaid Lebmn '.) 

Ci-git Pirou, qui nc (nt lien, 

Faa mfme acad^micien. (Piron'.) 

STROPHE OF THREE LINES. 

For the tercet to constitute a real strophe, it is necessary 
that the three rimes of each tercet should be identical. Such 
strophes, which have since been known as Urnaires, appear 
to have been first used* by the Breton poet Auguste Brizeux 
(1803-55), with whom they were a favourite form. It will 
be noticed that the strophes are alternately on masculine and 
feminine rimes : 

Oui, d j'avais ud lils, chei et pieux tr^tor, 
Je I'initnuTais aasti, lorsque ses cheveax d'or 
CoDTiiiaient ce froot jeune et virgitial encor. 
Nnl n'a versi tor moi let froitt de la lageiGe, 
Moi-mEme j'amassal ma taidive richesse : 
Ce pen que j'ai, du moins j'en Teoi faire JatgcsBe, 
Je ne compterai plus mes eanuis et mes pleura. 
Si parfou ma pens^e a fi^odj les cceurs. 
Si cenx qui m out connn Eont devenus meilleuis. 



Ainsi, continuant sur ce nombri timairi, 
Rytkme bardique &los au fond dtt lUHel 
jWtniirai jnsqn'ao bout ce fila imaginaire. 

(Za J^eur d'Or, p. 161-) 

Subsequently these vers lernaires were taken up by Theodore 
de Banville ' in avowed imitation of Brizeux. 

' Cr^pet, iii. p. 34). ' Ibid. p. 181. 

' Sach at all events i« Brizeni's claim. CC (Euvrts, ii. p. 348 : 
Le premier je clumtai sur le rythmc temaire. 

< See Let Cariatidts, pp. 1S9 and 191. ' 
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Some of the Symbolists have also left specimens of this 
kind of strophe ; 

J'ai r^T^ que ces veii Ecraient comme ces flenra 
Que fait tonmer la nuia Am maltrei ciwleon 
Antooi dn yasei d'or box lavaiites unplenrs ; 
Et malntCTimt, gniii de tnes uicwDnet fiivies, 
Je Tondrais, k moD toni, comme lea bons oifevies, 
Engoiilander la coupe oti j'ai tremp^ mes Unet, &c, 

(Henri de Rignier, Primien Paimes, p. ii.) 
Those combinations of three verses which present two 
similar rimes and one verse riming with another verse of 
the next group of three lines arc not properly strophes, for 
then there is an encroachment on one of the combinations 
proper to the six-line strophe. An exception, however, is 
the so-called ter%a rima, also known as rime fierce or liercA 
in French, of which the object is to link together a succession 
of ^rophes so as to form a whole, while observing a partial 
or complete pause at the end of each tercet 

The scheme of the lersa rima is as follows: the first line 
of each strophe rimes with the third, while the rime of the 
middle Une serves for the first and third line of the following 
stro[^e. The scries of strophes, the number of which is not 
fixed, closes with one of four lines, the fourth line of which 
takes up the middle line of the last ferza rima {aba, bcb, edc, 
ied . . . xyx.jisyz). 

The tersa rima was probably invented by Dante, who 
used it in the Divina Commedia. It is also the metre of 
Petrarch's Trionfi, becoming subsequently the recognized 
metrical form for longer narrative poems, and has likewise 
been particularly affected by successive Italian satiric poets, 
notably by Ariosto, Aretino, Copetta, Caporali, Paterno, 
Salvator Rosa, and Menzini. 

The first French poet to introduce this form was Jean 
Lemaire de Beiges, who utilized it in part of the Temple 
dHonneur et de Vtrlm (1503) and of La Concorde des deux 
Langages (1511)1 and also in the first of the three Conies 
de Cupido et dAtropos, translated from the Italian of Serafino 
Aquilano (1446-1500). 

Lemaire himself lays claim to the innovation in the Pro- 
logue to the Concorde: La premiere (partie) conliendra la 
description du temple de Venus, selon la modi poitigue. El sera 
rkythnUt de vers tiercels, it la /afm llalienne ou Totcane, el 
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FlorenHne ; Ct que mil autre dt nostre latigue Gallicatu ha 
encorts attenli itmuivrif au moint que je sache^ . Leaving out 
of consideration one or two translations from Italian, there 
is no reason to dispute Lemaire's claim to priori^, especiall/ 
aa we find it clearly corroborated in the following passage of 
an anonymous Art Po/tique composed in the year 1534 or 
Igag ; Aulre lailU et fagon de rymi nomm/e vers Htree%, qui 
a nosire langue esl bien nouvelle, dt laquelle n'ay encores (»«) 
aulcun user, sitton iceluy/eu le Maire, qui en a fait et compos/ 
le Temple de Venus*. 

The opening lines of Lemaire's Concorde are quoted : 
En la vetdeiu dn mien florissont sage, 



Mus jc n'7 enz ne pionfit c'avBiiUge. 

Je fis maint veis, roaiDt couplet, et nulnt metre, 
Cnydant Enivir, par noble Po^sle, 
Le bon Pettarqne, en amomt le vrai moiitre. 

Tact me fourray dedeni tel' fantasia 
Que bien pensoye en avoir apparence, 
Comme celny qni i gti I'eaz cboiiie. 

De In; k moy k tronvoit conference : 
Ven qn'il ^nt sa dame ATU^onnoise, 
Ja DODOtMlant qn'il fust n^ de Florence. 

Et je qnl fns, en tempi de gnene et noise, 
N^ de Haynnau, pal* enclin aox annes, 
Vina de bien loin qoerte amoor Lyonnoise . , . 

{(Euvret, iii. p. loi.) 

It will be noticed that Lemaire de Beiges made use of the 
decasyllabic Une and of feminine rimes exclusively in this 
specimen, probably with the idea of reproducing exactly the 
Italian endecasillabo, but he was not consistent in this respect, 
and many passages of his terze rime show masctiline as well 
as feminine rimes. 

The example of Lemaire de Beiges was followed by 
HuguesSalel' (1504-53) and Mellin de Saint Gelais* (1487- 
1558), both of whom have left a few examples of this form, 
entitled chapitres, in imitation of Italian terminology, according 
to which a series of lerse rime was commonly known as capitolo. 

In the second half of the sixleenth century rimes tierces 

* (Emira, iiL p. 101. 

' E. Langloii : De Arliius Xhtttrleae Rkythmkae, pp. 85-6. 

' Let Amours d'Oiivier dt Magny Quer^noii et quelques Odes de 

lay. Ensemble un recueil d'aucunes ceuvres de Mensitttr Salel . . . 
«o« encore tnies. Paris, 1533, p. 64. 
' (Euvres, p. 181 sqq. 
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were composed by Pontus de Tyard', Jodelle*. Baff*, and 
Desportes*. They also invariably made use of the deca- 
syllabic line, and allowed themselves slight irregularities in 
the disposition of the rimes of the last strophe {a 6 i a or 
aicc instead of a ia 6) — with the exception of Jodelle, who, 
though be, too, siuD«l in this last respect, adopted the 
Alexandrine, with masculine and feminine rimes alternating 
regularly in the third line of each strophe, as in the verses 
A sa Muse, which moreover present the correct arrangement 
in the four closing Unes : 

Tn sfais, d TBine Muse, 8 Hose solitaiic 

Muntenaot aTcc may, que Itm chant qui n'a rien 
Dd vulgaire, ne pUist Doa pins qDW chant vnlgaire. 
To Sfais qpe pins je Mis piodigne de ton bloi, 
Fonr 011101111 des grands l'in|pnte leDomm^e, 
Et plus je pen le temps, ton etpoir et le mien. 
Tn Efals qne senlement tonte chose est aim^ 
Qui fsit d'un homme on singe, et que la v^rit^ 
Sons lei picds de I'eneDT gist ores assomm^ 

PoHT elle senle doncq' je me *etu employer. 
Me denss^-je noyer moy mesme dans moa ileuve 
Et de mon piopre fen le chef me foadroyer. 
Si doncq' nn changement an reste je n'epienTe, 
11 &at que le t^ vny me smt mon bnt dendec, 
Et qne mon bien total .dedans moy senl se trenve : 
Junais I'opinion me sera mon colier'. 
This is the form which has been chosen by those poets of 
the nineteenth century who have revived the tersa rima. Of 
these, the two who have excelled most in the handling of 
this Italian raetie are Thfophile Gautier {Ze Triomphe de 
P/trarque especially, Terza Rima, A Zarbaran, &c.) and 
Leconte de Lisle, who has used it nine times in the Poimtt 
Barharts alone (La Vision de Snorr, Le Barde de Temrah, 
In Excehis, La TeU du ConUt, 4c.) : 

Qnand Michel-Ange eut peint la chapelle SizUne. 
Et qne de I'^chafand, snblime ct ladieu, 
U fnt ledcscendn dans la cit^ latine, 
n ne ponvait baisier ni les bias ni let yeox, 
Ses pieds ne savaient pas comment marcher snr tecre ; 
n avait onbU^ le miHlde dans les denx. 

' (Entires, ed. Marty-LaTcani, p. 1 74. 

' (Ettfret, ed. Maity-Laveani, ii. pp. 15, 30, 37, and 1S6. 

* JWiies CAffiius, p. 151. * (Euprei, p. 83. 

* Becq de Foaqnioea^ ConUmf«raim dt Reatard, p. 1 74. 
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Le saint triangle d'or, aa moment dn myst^. 

Frere, ToiE poniqnoi ha poet«s, soavenl, 
BnttcDt k chaqne pas snr les chemins da moud« ; 
L«s jtax Bcbts fia del Us e'cq tod! en iSvant. 

Les anges, lecoiuuit lenr chevelnce blonde, 
Penchent leur A^nt anr em et lenr teident les brai, 
Et les veolent baiser avec leui boncbe ronde. 

Eox mucbent au luisaid et font mille faux pas, 
111 cedent lea passants, se jettent aons lea tones. 
On tombent dans des puits qn'ils n'aperfoivent pas. 

Que leur font les passants, les pieties et les bones 1 
Ila chcrchent daiw Ic jour le rSve de lenrs nnita, 
Et le jen dn d^r lenr empourpre les joues. 

lis ne compretment rien anx lenestres emitiia, 
El, qnand ils ont fini lent cbapelle Sixtine, 
lis soitent rayonnants de lenis obscnrs rMnils. 

Un aufruste reflet de leur cenvre diiine 
S'attache i lenr peraonne el lent dote le front, 
Et le del qn'ils ont m dans leurs jreox se devlrw. 

Les nuiti entTTont les jours et se succMeroot, 
Avanl qne lenis re^irds et lean bras ne s'sbalnent, 
Et lenra pieds, de longtempa, ne se rafferminnt. 

Tons nos palais sons enx s'jteignent et s'affaisseot : 
Lent Sme, a la coapole ot> lenr cenvre relnit, 
Revole, et ce ne sont que lenis corps qa'its nout laUseut. 

Notre jour leur paratt plus sombre que la nuit; 
I*ur (cil cherche toujouts Ic ciel bleu de la fresqne, 
Et le tableau quitch les toumtente et les suit. 

Comme Bnonarotti, le peinlre giganlesqoe, 
lis oe peuveot plus voir que lea chosea d'en hant, 
Et qne le del de marbre oil leur front tonche presqne. 
Sublime aveuglement! magni^que dcfaut! 

(Xh. Gaatier, Term Rima, Pois. Comft., L p. 307.) 

The foUowing specimen from Leconte de Lisle, entitled 
In Excehh, is one of the best of the shorter poems in that 
metre: 

Mienx que I'algle diassear, &milier de la one, 

Homme I monte par bonds dana I'bIt resplendistant 
La vieilte teire, en baa, se tait et dimiane. 
Monte. Le clur abtme onwe i ton vol paissaDt 
L(s hoales de Tazur que le soleil Ragelle. 
Dana la bmme, le globe, en bas, va s'enfonjant. 
Monte. La flamme tremble et i^it, le ciel gUe, 
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Un eonfTre calme, noir, infonne, illimiti, 

L'Sranomssement total de la matUie 

Avec t'in^Dsrrable et pleiiie deitt. 
Esprit I monte it ton tonr vers I'lini^De InmieFe, 

laisM moDiir en bas tons let ancieoi flambeaux, 

MoDte oil la Sootce en fen biflle et jaillit entiire. 
De rSve en i£ve, *a 1 des meiltenn anx plui beau. 

Four gntvir let degr& de t'Echelle infmie, 

Fonle les dieui coDch^ dans lean sacris tombeaDx. 
L'tntelligible cesse, et Yoici I'agonie, 

Le m^pris de soi-m£me, et I'omlne, et le remords, 

Et le renoncement tnrienx do gitde. 

Lnmi^e, oil done es-tn! Pent-ftre dans la moit. 

{Poimes Barbares, p. 838.) 

Good examples are also found in Theodore de Banville's 
Exiles and CariaUies; likewise in Rtchepin's La Mir. 

Among those of the Symbolists who have written teru rime 
may be mentioned Ferdinand Herold, Ephraim MikhaSl, 
and Pierre Quillard, from the latter of whom an example is 
given: 

L'iiliistTe ville meurt k Tombre de ses mtire ; 
L'beibe Tictoiiense a lecoaquis la pbioe ; 
Les cbapiteani bris^ salguent de laisics mQrs. 
Le baibare enroalf daaa sa cape de laiae 
Qui patt de I'anbe an soir ses chevreanx ontrageax 
Fonle sans friMonaei I'orgueil du sol Hellene. 
Ni le Boleil oblique an flanc des montt neigeox, 
Ni I'aurore doraol les cioies embrnm^ 
Ne i^velllent- en lui la m^oire des ditax. 
Us dormeut & jamais dans lenn nines fenn^es, 
Et qnand le bufSe vil insnlte insolemment 
La porte triomphale oil passaient des aim^, 
Nul glaive de h^ros appam ne defend 

Le porche d^vasti par I'hivei et I'antomne 
Dans te tragiqne dccil de son <!croulement. 
Le sombie lierre a clos la eaenle de Gorgone. 

(La Lyre Hinnqut if Dalettle, p. 17.) 

The consecrated measure for the terza rima in French is 
the Alexandrine. Shorter lines are very rarely used, and 
only by the Neo-Romanticists and Symbolists'. 

A similar but not identical system for linking a succession 
of three-line strophes (consisting of two octosyllabic lines on 
one rime and a line of four syllables on a different rime 

' Cf. Rlcliepin, La Afir, p. 338. 
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which gives its rime to the two octosyllabic lines of the 
following tercet) is found in parts of Rutebeuf' s Miracle de 
TMopkile and in a large number of bis poems, and ma^ 
possibly have suggested the form of the tersa rima to Dante : 
Lore les »Mriiei miremetre 
De del prcDdre et de dez jns metie, 

Ez VIM 1> joie; 
N'i ft li nn qui ne g'etjoie; 
PIdb soDt sdgnoi qne raz en moie 

Tot eel alA; 
Trop ODt en grant froidnie tsXt, 
Oi lor ft Dlex nn t«nz pT«st^ 

Od il fet duml, 
Et d'sntre chose ne lor chant : 

Ttut out Bpri9 aler deschant. {La Grietcht ttEsii, p. 15.) 
This system (a, a, h^, ifi^Ct, c, c^t^^, &c,) is still found in 
Arnould Greban's I^stire di h Passion ', but does not seem 
to have survived the fifteenth century. 

STROFHZ OF FOUR LIKES. 

In the strophe of four lines or quatrain the nmes can be 
disposed in two different ways. Either the first line rimes 
with the third and the second with the fourth {ahab), or else 
the first line rimes with the fourth and the second with the 
third iaiba). Of the two forms of the quatrain, the first, on 
rimes crois/es, is the more common, but both types have re- 
mained in constant favour since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the favourite metres being the Alexandrine and the 
octosyllable. Examples of the first form {abab) : 
Ne te consuine pas it cherchet ce mTstere 1 

Ce njlodieox soaffie, 6 mon aage, c'est moi ! 
Quel bruit pins ^ternel, et plus dom sur la terre, 
Qa'nn &;bo de mon cceur qui m'entietient de toi! 

(Lamartiue, Midilaliem, p. 167.) 
Sovons denx enfants, soyoni deux jeunes filles 

EpriicE de rien et de tout ^onn<^. 
Qui s'en Tout pilir eoob leg cbastes channittes 
Sans m&ne lavoir qu'elles loot paidonn^es. 

(Veiloiuc, Cheixda Paisiis, p. 118.) 
J'aime i voos voir en vos cadres ovales, 

Poctnits jaunis des bellea dn vieux temps. 
Tenant en main det rotes nn pen p&lei, 
Comme il convlent i dei Bears de cent ans. 

(Gantier, Pois. Comfl., L p. aoy.) 
' Cf.ll. 15456 sqq. 
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E1I« aniait sonri, ti U fleor, 

Qui DC a'at point ipanonie, 
Ponvut s'onvrii' k U fralcbeur 
Dd Tent qni paue et qui I'onblle. 

(A. de MoBtet, Pe/i. Netm., p. jo?,) 
Sonrce d'aisent tonte pkme, 
Dont le bea.u conia Aemel 
Fait pour emichir la pUine 
De mon pays patemel. 

(Ronsard, Pais. CMs., p. 166.) 
Toat ce qni prend naissaace 

Eat pjnsuble anid; 

L'indomptable pnisswice 

Dn tort le Tent ainsi, 

(Dn Bellaf, (Euv. CMs., p. 94.) 
Un grand sommeil noir 

Tombe nr ma vie : 
Donnez, tont eipoir, 
Dormez, toDte enviel 

(Verlaine, Ciffix dt Petsit!, p. igC) 
Briqnes et tniles, 

O les charmants 
Petib a»\ts ■ 

Poor les smanti! (Ibid., p. 139.) 

Examples of the second form {abba) : 

Pai bien assez ■yica, pniaqoe dans met donlenn 
Te marche sans tronTCC de bras qui me Kcomcnt, 
Pnisqne je m ii peine anx enfants qid m'entoarait, 
Paisque }e ne snis pins r^joni par les flenn. 

(V. Hugo, Cottttmflatieni, it p. 30.) 
Le premier ionr qne trespassa la belle, 
Lci pnrs esprili, les aages prfcteu, 
Sunctes et sainctz, dtorens des hanltz cienlx, 
Tont esbahiz vindient i rentonr d'elle. 

(CUment Matot, (Euvres, p. 419.) 
Cat nous vonlons la Nuance encor. 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la. nuance I 
Oh ! la noance senle nance 
Le rSre an ifve et U HQte an cor! 

(Verlaine, Choixdt Pe4sUt, p. aji.) 
Tont sent a 
Dans un 
Se dresae, oubli^, mais snperbe, 
Un grand vase du temps des lois. 

(Sully Ptudhomme, Poiiits,\i. p, J39.) 
— Fil), apprendg comme on me nomme, 
Dit I'lnsecle dn del Wen, 
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Ln hitea 9oiit in boo Di«D, 
Mais la betise eat ii rhomme. 

(V. Hugo, Ctntenipl., l, p. 49,) 
Sar U mer qui roDle 
Et vomit rembnm 
Le del loard et bnm 
Ed trombe s'^croDte, (Ricfaei^, La Mtr,f,\ii.') 
Snr U colline, 
Qnand la iplcDdeni 
Dn ciel en fleor 
An Eolr d^line. (Banvilte, Sialatlitct, p. Si.) 
The isolated quatrain is irequently employed for epitaphs, 
epigrams, madrigals, and the like : 

Ne tailUi, msini iDda»tiieaK& 
Des pleiTcs potu convrir Belleao : 
Lny-meime a bast? son tombeon 
Dedani set Pitrres Pricituses. 

(Roiuaid, Pais. Ckois., p. 38*.) 
Bien reuembles k la grenouille, 

Non pas que tn soyi aqaatiqae ; 
Mail conune en I'ean elle baibooille. 
Si tth tn en I'art poctiqne. 

(Clement Marot, (Euvrti, p. 300.) 

Ci-glt I'Antenr d'on gros livre 

FluB embtonilU qne lavant. 

A^is sa mort il cml viviej 

EC moDrnt dei son vivant 

(J.-B. Ronuean, (Smiret, iL p. >oS.) 
There also existed in O.F., and more especially in Middle 
French till Clement Marot, a system of linking a series of 
four-line strophes akin to the one noticed in Rutebeuf for 
the three-line strophe. Each strophe consisted of three deca- 
syllabic lines followed by one of four syllables, the rimes 
being arranged according to the scheme d,, a,, a,g 6^, 
^lo^io^ig^i. ''io'^io''io''(' *c.^ This metrical form is found 
in Froissart's I>it Am bleu Chevalur*, in several long poems 
of Christine de Fisan', and was also utilized by Charles 
d'OrMans*, Alain Chartier', Martial d'Auvergne (1440-1504), 
and Cretin ' : 

' This method of linking together a nmnber of strophes is noticed b; 

Fabri (ed. Hjion, ii. p. 50), who calls it by the Strang and enigmatical 

name of deux it ar. For an explanation (not a convmcing aaej of the 

worf ar, see Hiron, I. p. 47. 

' PtiHis, i. p. 34S. ' (Euvrts Pailiquts, ii. p. 47( 

* CEttvres, «i. Cluunpollion-Figeac, p. 13. 

' CEm/rei, ed. Andrj Dn Cbesne. Faiis, 1617, p. 149. 

* Peiaeitp. 51, 
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Noui tons MBrchanB deTons bien lacrinier 
Fo«r 1« fen Roy, qui Itivnt i ajrmer 
De now gBrder par paix ea teire et taer 

£0 ooa frwDchiiM. 
TVeitons lairecuis et pllleries bos mlSM 
HBrchuu |i;agnsient ea taute* mirclundisea 
, Drap de loye et pieneriei cxqnim, 

Voyre k plants. 
L'en etitt od poing or «t argent porti 
Far tons pay, lepoitj, raportf, 
SI seniement, tans eilre loqnl^tj 

Qn'oo enit todId, &c 

(Martial d'AnTerpw, P«isUs\ ii, p. 17.) 

The double form Uio<'io''io^i''io''io''iii^4' KaKaKa^t^n^i* 
b^^ a, , &c., also occurs during the same period in the Dit !U la 
Marguerite of Afachaut, and the Complainies Amoureuses of 
Christine de Pisan'; likewise in parts of the i'ararfMi^^miiwr 
of Froissait, and in L'Espi/ulk Amoureuse of the same poet — 
verses of dght syllables replacing those of ten in the last two 
compositions. 

STROPHK OF FIVE LINK. 

This strophe is less common than the four-line strophe, 
though it has gained considerable ground since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. It is constructed on two rimes 
which can be disposed in various ways, of which the most 
usual by far is abaah. The measure used is generally the 
line of seven or eight syllables, biu some modem poets, 
notably Leconte de Lisle, have preferred the AJezandiine. 

Examples of the form abaab : 

que j. 

e qne vous en diiiez t 
L. amonr, vont le »veE, csnie une peine eitrime ; 
C'eBt un mal sans pitie qne tous plaignez vous-m&ne ; 
Peot-Stre Mpendant qoe von» m en puniriei. 

(A, de Mnsset, Pais. Now., p. 143.) 

Tandia qne dani U solitude. 

Oil le destin m'a crafin^, 

J'endon par la douce habitude 

IViine oiiiTe et fadle ^tade 

L'enuni doQt je sals Intinf . 

(J.-B. Ronsse«n, (Euvra, i. p. 69,) 

* Ed. Constelier, Paris, 1714. 

' Instances of this form are also foand in the poems of Gfanson. 
See RomoHta, xix. p. 433. 
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Let fhiict* qui les besnUs nonrriBseiit 

N« Ikinez eo I'tibre lecher: 
CodlUi les fant qnand ili menrissent, 
Aiuti tans menrii Ut fletiUioit, 
S'qd let vent tiop verdi tnacber. 

(Dn Beltay, ^wr. Cklris., p. 99.) 
II est line btiuliqae 

Anx mnis mouuns et Doircii, 
Du Tienx lempt noble reliqne, 
Oil rSme mjluicoliqae 
Flotte en penseis Indtds. 

(Gantier, Peit. Compl., \. p. 35.) 

Next in order of frequency comes the form abbab ; 

Pise UD globe i travera des millioDs de lieues, 
Hoi, je chercbe ftntre cbote en ce del nute et pur. 
Mils que ce saphlt sombre est on nbtme obtcnr \ 
On ne peat distjngoer, la nnit, let robet blenei 
Des anges fiissonnuitt qui elissenl dans I'tmr. 

(V. Hngo, CmUmfl., U. p. »6.) 
C'est que devant ta grSce et la beanlj. Nature I 
Eount qui b'avais rien souffett ni devinj, 
Je sentais croltre en moi I'bomme pr^dntinf, 
Et je plennit, laisi de Tangoiste fntiue, 
tponTUtd de vlvre, b^lasl et d'Stre <ai. 

(Leconte de Utle, Dtmiert Pohiits, p. 73.) 
Comme les arbres des faeries, 
Des frSnes, vagues frondaisons, 
Echelonnent mille horizons 
A ce Sahara de prairies 

Trifle, lozeme et bluica gazoni. 

(VerUlne, Chaix dt Pail., p. rsS.) 

The gum/am is also occasionally constructed according to 
the scheme aabai : 

, . n matin qui se live, 

L'b&te do dalr fo^ei durant les oaits d'biver, 
L'esprit que la Inmiere it la ros^e enlire, 
Diapbane babitaut de I'invieible ^tber. 

(V. Hugo, Odes ei BaUadts,-^. 355.) 
Souffle, bite! tontbe i flott, plniel 
Dans mon palais tout noir de snie, 

Je ris de la plnle et du vent ; 
En attendant que I'hivei fuie, 
Je rette au coin da feu, r£vant. 

(Gautiei, Poii. CtmpL, i. p. »97.) 

The fonn ahaba is also uncommon : 
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Ctonlez doDC dans U nail do gonffre llUmit^, 
Moudei t Vivtnti Eoldli, ^teignet dtmc voi Sunmeil 
Et toi, qai fais no dien de I'homme, 6 volnpt j, 
Amonr I Tn peuz monrir, 6 Inmi^ dei imei, 
Car too npiae Eclair coatioit IMtemit^. 

(Lectmte de Lisle, DtrnUri Peimet, p. 79.) 

Venoo ce* roses en ce vin, 

Eji ce Ikhi Tin Tenon ces roses, 

Et boiroD t'nn i I'autre, atin 

Qn'ao coenr nos tristeue* mdoses 

Ftennent en boinnt quelque 6d. 

(Bonuid, I^s. Cheis., p. 147.) 

A la poite d'un bean Chilean 

'"*' Ddant U Renaiwance, 



ti pcDdani 



L«s cherem baign^ d'nne essence 
Divine, rit an vert cotean. 

(De BaoTille, Odtklla, p. 113.) 

The poets of the sixteentb century sometimes airanged the 
rimes according to the scheme a4zbba : 

Si qaelque force ont mes vaenx, 
Escontez, diem, je ne veai 
Attendre <ja*nne moit lente 



The forms abbaa and abiba are very scarce : 
Le btnit de noa canons retentit aajonid'hni ; 
One I'Enrope IVcoute, elle doit le coonaltrel 
France, an milieu de nous nn enfant vient dc naftre, 
Et, li mi. fiuble voii se fidt entendre ici, 
C'cst devant son bercean que je te paile ainsi. 

(A. de Muiiet, I^s. Nattn., p. iii.) 
G^mis, noble Yfmen, sons te« nilmleis A dotul 
Schlmah, lamente-toi sons tea cedres noirs d'ombrel 
Sons tes immensei cletix emplia d'astret tans nombre, 
Dans le sable eDflammJ cacluut ts faoe sombre, 
Flenre et m^s, Maghreb, pire des litms rouzl 

(Leconlede Lisle, Point. Trag., p. 19.) 



STROPHX OF SIX LINXS. 

One of the most usual French strophic forms is the six-line 
strophe or sixain, composed of two tercets almost invariably 
arranged according to the scheme aab, ccb ■ 

Qn'il gele t et qu'i grand bmit, sans relSche, la gr£le 
De grains [ebondistants fbuette la vitie fir£le! 
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Qm U bise d'hiTCT te fatigue it gtoirl 
Qo'lmpoite? Q'&i-je pai nn fen cUir dam man fUre, 
Sur met geootiz im chat qui le jone et folStie, 
Un livre pour veillei, -on faatenil pour docmir ? 

(Gantier, /Wj. Ctmfil., i. p. 55.) 
Les hommei jblonii de lenri bomienis ftivoles, 
Et de lenrs vilni flattttm ^coutaat les paroles. 
Out de cea yiritia peida le souvenir. 
Pai'dli anz animanx farouches et stnpidtt. 
Lea lols de leur insliact tont leurs uniques guides, 
Et pom em le present paistt saut aveoir. 

(J.-B. Koofseau, (Euvrti, i. p. 7.) 
Sua, ma petite colombelle. 
Ma petite belle rebelle, 
Qa'oD me paje ce qn'on me doit ; 
Qu'autant de baiseis on me doune^ 
Que le poete de Vcronne 
A u Lestue en denumdoiL 

(Da Bellay, (Euv. Cheis., p. 385.) 
Ecoole-moi, Maddeinc, 
Lliiver a quittj la plaiue 
Qaliiei il gla(ait eucor. 
Viens dans ces bois d'oii ma suite 
Se retire, au 1<^ conduite 
Pat les sons erraats da cor. 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Balladts, p. 175.) 
Voyageur errant, 
Ia nuit te lurpiend, 
L'avalaache est proche. 
Enteads-tn, dans I'alr, 
■\^brer un ton clair? 
Entends-tD la cloche? 

(De Laprade, Lei Sympicniei, p. 165.) 
The fonn ababab is found occasionally : 

C'est 1'heuie o!i U alioie enchantetesse attire 

Les impmdents lEvetm k la ponpe incliufa. 

Oil sur le doi glisaant de son anieux satyre 

La nalade ponrsiiit lei astres eitrata^. 

Oil les moDstres nageora eiploreut leoi empire, 

Ed promenant lenrs dieni, qui soot le* piemlers-nb. 

(Sull; Pmdhomme, Ptisiti, i, p. 161.) 
SoafHe biw sur les Sots repos^ 
Lb ti^e langucur de tes paresses. 
Sonffle-leur cette odenr de baiaera 
Oil s'eudort le cii de lenis dtftresses. 
Souffle bien loi les flots apais^s, 
Do«ce halebie en ficnis qui tes caresses. 

(Richepiu, la Mtr, p. 79.) 
Si TODS n'avex rien i me dire, 
Ponrqnoi veuli aupr^ de moi, 
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Fouiqnoi me fure ce Eonrire 
Qui tonmeiBit la t£le an loi ? 
Si vouB n'lTu rien k me dire, 
Ponrqnoi venir anprfa dc moi? 

(V. Hogo, Cmtemfl., 1. p. 84.) 
Other variations, of rare occurrence, arc abaabb and ababtc : 
De lenn abominable! cnltes 
Ces inventions lont le fmit. 
De mon temps point de cea tnmolles. 
Si la piene oes catapultea 
Battait les cit^a joor et nuit, 
C'itait UDE fom^e eC sane hmX. 

(V. Hngo, OrietUaUs, p. 117.) 
VoDi le savet, comme j'imite 
Les (ables des temps piimitifs, 
Le* damo^, — on ccmnatt ce mythe, — 
Cnisent chez moi, dans la. mannite 
Qoe j'ai prise dans les motifs 
Des vieni poetea iareatife. 

(De BaoTille, OcddentaUs, p. Si.) 
Examples of the t^pe abaicc : 

Mais noD, j'aime trap mienx qnHl meuie 
Dedans la prigoa de tes mains, 
raime tcop mienz qn'il y demenie 
Tounnente de manx inhnmaim, 

;, jouir de cells 
s donee et non si belle. 

(RoDsard, /iift. Otis., p. aj.) 
lU se disent, ma colombe, 
Qne to [Eves, morte encoce. 
Sons la piene d'nne tombe ; 
Mais, pour I'ftme qni t'adoie, 
Tu t'JTeilles raoim^, 
O pensive bien-aim^t 

(De Banville, Ztf ExiUs, p. 1 74.) 
La mer est pins belte 
Qoe les catb^dralei, 
Nonnice Adele, 
Berceose de liles, 
La ner sdi qui prie 

La Vlerge Marie. (Verlaine, Chaix di IWs., p. 306.) 
Besides the above types many other varieties are to be 
found in lighter pieces of a certain length, such as the conte 
in verse, which modern poets have often composed in 
a succession of irregular sixains, instead of confining them- 
selves to the traditional rtmts plales or vers Hires for such 
subjects. One of the French poets who has excelled most in 
that genre is certainly Alfred dc Musset, who has left several 

K 2 
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poems of considerable length in sixains, of which the best- 
known are Namouna and Uru bonne Fortune. 

A few sixains are quoted from the latter poem in the 
forms abaaih, aababb, abbaab, abaabb, ababah : 

Lei cTonpierg nftdlUtdt chevrotent en cadence. 
An SOD de> inMmments, lenis mots mjtt^iienx ; 
Toot eit }<ue et cluuuons ; U roulette commence ; 
lU Ini doonent le braiile, iU la metteot en danse, 
Et, ratissant gaiement Tor qui scindlle anx yeux, 
IU jarditteut ainil edt nn riiyttune joyeni. 

L'abrenroir est public, et qui Teat rient y boire. 



E. 



I let panans, fils de la forSt Noire, 



T dan* ce r^olt; 
Je lea ai tqs peachy anr la bille d'ivoire, 
KjvA 4 trayers cluunps coum toute la nnil, 
Fnyaids AiKl^lti de qnelqne honn^ lit ; 

Je les ai vua ddxmt, loiii la Umpe enftim^ 

Atcc lenr veste ronee et leurs sonlieia bonenx, 

Tounianl lean grandi cfaapeatu ottre lenn doigta calleux, 

Poser «on« lea tftteanx la snenr d'une ann^ 

Et U, muets dttoireni devant la Dettln^ 

SnlTre dei ytxix lenr pain qui conralt derant eni t 

XVII. 
Dirai-je qu'lla perdaientT Hil»»l ce n'itait gueres. 
C'^tait bien vile fall de leui videi les mainE, 
111 regudaient alon tontes ces ^trang^res. 
Get or, cea volupt^ ces belles passag^res, 
Tont ce monde enchant^ de la saison des bains, 
Qni s'en va sani poser le pied «u les diemitis. 

XVII I. 

lis conraieDt, ila paitaieot, tout ivres de lumiere, 
Et la noit snr leurs ;eax posait son noir bandeau. 
Ces mains vides, ces mains qui labourent la terrc, 
II fallaiC les ^tendre, en rentrant an hamean. 
Four trouvcr i. tUons les muis de la cbanmi^rc, 
L'aleule an coin du feu, let enlants au bercean! 

{Peis. Nimi., p. 31 sqq.) 

It is probable that Musset was inSuenced in his choice of 
metre for such compositions by the study of the Italian poets, 
who, however, not only preferred the octave to the strophe of 
six lines in longer poems, but adhered to a iixed arrangement 
of the rimes in the fonner strophe, known as otiava rima. 
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Single sixains, generally tn octosyllables, are frequently 
utilized for epitaphs and epigrams : 

PiLuline est riche et me venlt bleu 
FoDi maiy ; je n'en feiaf rieo, 
Cai tant vicillc est qae j'ea ay hoalc. 
Si elle estoit plus vieille an tieis, 
Je la preDdrois plot volontien; 
Cu U dcKpeiche en seroit prompte. 

(Clement Marot, (Euvrts, p. 401.) 
Loiie:epleRe 1e translatenr, 
De T»ntiqniti lilateur, 
Imite les piemlen fiddles. 



Qui combatioient jnsqa'an tiipaj 
Pbar ■ " 



r des verity imnlotlelleB, 
Qn'eni-rD£mM oe comprenoieat pas. 

(J.-B. RonsBcan, (Einrres, U. p. 101.) 
Or in the epitaph popularly attributed to R^gnier; 
J'a; lessn suis nnl pcnsenent, 
Me liiHant aller doncemeot 
A la bonne loi nstiirelle ; 
Et si m'estonne fort ponrqtioy 
La tnoTt OM sooner A moy 
Qui Be soDgeaj jamais en elle. 

(Kigoiei', (Euvrtt, p. 146.) 

The French often use stance and strophe synonymously as 

in English, but the term stances is more particularly applied 

to a succession of regular and identical strophes of four, five, 

or six lines. 

STROPHE OF SXVEN LINES. 

The seven-line strophe is now somewhat neglected in com- 
parison with the strophes which have been already described. 
It is composed of a quatrain and a tercet, or inversely of 
a tercet and a quatrain on three rimes, more rarely on two : 

Oil allez-Toos, Giles dn del, 
Grand miracle dc la natnrc? 
Oil allez-voni, moncbes it miel, 
Chercher am champs vostre pasture? 
Si vons Toalez cnelllir les flenn 
D'odenr diverse et de conlenrs, 
Ne volez pins i. I'avantnre. 

(Ronsard, FHt. Cheii., p. 164.) 
Levez-Tons, moissonnenrs, alerte t 
Xk coq a chant j snr 1e toil. 
D'ombre encor la plaine ett conveite, 
Mais I'anbe vient, le coq la volt; 
Qoitlet Tos llts d« mooaie verte. 
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Aleite, moisaoonenr*, (Oerte I 
Le coq ■ cfaaoU snt le toil. 
(Victor de LapTade, IifylUt hireiquet, CEtairet, il. p. 1S5.) 
Homme, one femme fnt ta m^. 
Elle a pleni^ va taa beiccMi ; 
Sooffre done Ta vie jph^mite 
BrlUe et tremble, aioii qu'on flunbean. 
Diea, ton maltre, a d'un ligne anst^ 
Tnct ton chemin tur la tene, 
Et marqaf ta place an tombean. 

(V. Hago, Odts et Bailades, p. 15J.) 

Examples in which the tercet precedes the quatrain are 
almost vholly confined to the poets of the nineteenth century: 
O foDtsine fiellerie, 
Belle djesK cb«rie 
De nos nympheg, qnand tan can 
Lea cache aa fond de ta source 
Fnyantet le satjrean 
Qai le* poordiasie k la conise 
Jusqu'au bord de ton miiieau. 

(Ronaaid, J^s. CMt., p. 105.) 
Fonrtant, ma douce mnie est innocente et belle. 
L'uire de Belhl^on a dei regards pom elle; 
J'al suiri I'humble ^toile, auz rois pastears pareiL 
Le Seigneur m'a doim^ le don de ia parole, 
Car sou peuple I'oublle eu uu liche sommeil ; 
Et, soit que mon lutb pleure, on menace, on cooiole, 
Mes chants volent i. Dieu, comme I'aigle an loleil. 

(V. Hugo, Odti a Bailades, p. 105.) 
More usual is the form aabeccb : 

O ChriBll 11 est trop nal, ton fcllpse est bien sombre I 

La terie aur ton astre a ^roiet^ son ombre; 

Nous marchoDs daos uu siMe oil tout tombe k grand bruit, 

Vingt u^le* ieronlis y mglent lent ponssiire. 

Fables et v^rit^, t jnibres et tumiire 

Flottent confusiment derant notre panpi^, 

Et Tun dit : C'est le jonr I et I'autre : C'est la unit ! 

(Lamartine, ^onmiR*;/, p. 183.) 
Monte, ^cnrenil, moote an grand chSoe, 
Sue la branche des deuz procbaine, 
Qni plie et tremble comme un jonc 
Clgogne, auz vidlles toun fiddle, 
Ohi Tole et moate k tire-d'aile 
De VigMx k U citadelle, 
Du haut clocher an grand donjon. 

(V. Hugo, OriaiiaUs, p. 133.) 
Viens k moi, dit-elle, 
Oh I vtens anr mon aile, 
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Dans nn piyt d'oi 
Qd'hd nectar airoie. 
Oil tout est flem tobc, 
Toie, amour idose, 

PUJBli on ti^r. (De Banrille, Carta/., p. 119.) 
The isometric strophe of seven lines, generally in octo- 
syllables or decagyllables, is less uncommon in the poetry of 
the irouvires than in modem French. With them it is con- 
structed on a principle, borrowed from the troubadours, which 
applies not only to the great majority of the isometric strophes 
used in the old literary lyrical poetry of the North of France, 
but which subsequendy found great favour in Italy, Spain, 
Porti^l, and even the Germanic countries. According to 
this principle the strophe was divided into two parts, the first 
composed of a quatrain (n^f or abba), and the second of a 
series of verses varying according to the length of the strophe, 
and in which the rimes could be combined in any order * : 
Amora, sc vos tort en avei, 
Poi Den, Kibtj. tos en Mant 
Et, le vol plaist^ %\ m'emmendrH 
Ce qne je vos ai serri tant ! 
Qn*B petit d'asao^ement 
Seroie si lesconfoitez 
Qoe jamaii n'avrme toim^t. 

(Gantier d'Epinal, Chanmts, no. viL) 
The form abba of the opening quatrain is rare in all these 
bipartite strophes : 

Ne pnet laisaier fins cuera qu'sd^ ne plaigve 

Loi^ Amoi, dont se sont estnngi^ 

Cil fans anuutt liesesperi, changi6; 

Mais oe cnit pas qne 1i miens cnen le &t!gne 

De li eervir, qui qne li alt trichi^ ; 

Ainfoia alent ea si bone esperance 

Que toz mans tiaiz me tone en alejance. (Ibid, no. l*) 

< Danle, who frist discussed the techniqae of the bipartite strophe 
{De Vulgari Eloguio, lib. li> cap. x), gives the name <A front to the 
opening qnatrain, and, if it fell naturally into two halves, he calls these 
halves pedes. The second pait of the strophe be diose to designate by 
the woid syrma (vvpia.) or the lAtin eqaivalent cauda, which in ils tam 
was capable of division into two mrsi. Snbseqnenlly Italian theorists 
(e.g. Trissino, Fatiicit, p. 61) replaced the terms /Wafei and iwrn' by Am* 
and vellt respectively, or nsed both side by side. 

* The isometric bipartile strophe of seven lines was especially affected 
bj Blondela de Neele, in whose chansons (quoted according to Bialcel- 
mann's Lts plus ancUns eAaninHuiers) the following types occur : aiai 
aab„ (no. i), <^ab atai, (no. lii), aiab uiu, (no. xvi) ; aiai aai, (no. it), 
aiab tic, (no. xi) ; aiai baa, (no. iii), aiidi iae, (no. xv). 
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STEOPHR OP EIGHT LINKS. 

This Strophe, which was particularly afiected (especially in 
the isometric octosyllabic form) by the O.F. poeta, was com- 
pletely neglected in the seventeendi and eighteenth centuries. 
It has gained some ground since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but is still sparingly used. 

It consists of two quatrains, each on different rimes as a rule. 
The quatrains can be on cross rimes or enclosed rimes, but 
are rarely mixed, the most usual form being aiai, cici: 

8*11 f>ll*it nuintenant puUr de nu. lonSniice, 
Je ne sail trop quel nom «Ue derrait porter. 
Si c'e*t unoor, folie, oteneil, ezp^ence, 
Ni *f penonae an inonde en poucrut profiter. 

feTeux bien tontefois t'en raconter I'bistoire, 
iiqne Don* voUi tenU, awis prfa du fojer. 
Prenof c«tte lyre, approche, et laiue ma m^m(^re 
An ion de tei accordi doncement I'^veilUr. 

(A. de Mtis»e(, Pols, Nam., p. 65,) 
Arrite, people impie, •rrfu, 

Snis ton Dieu, ton touveiun; 
on bras est levj sui ta tSte, 
l«t feni vengetm *ont dans ma maint 
Voii le Ciel, voii la tore et I'onde, 



m nom dei penples exalti. 

(J.-B. Ronssean, (Euortt, i. p. 49.) 
De la Seicne antique 
Je verray le tombean, 
Et U conne erratique 
D'Arethoie, doot rean, 
Fnyant Its bras d'Alpiie, 
Se d^iobe it nos yenx, 
Et Etna, le trapbik 
Dm victoiret des dienx. 

(Ronsaid, Poli. Chats., p. 130.) 
L'amonr qnl me toaimeate 
Je troave li pliisant 
One lant pins 11 I'angmente 
Moins j'en veux estre exemt : 
Bien que jamais le aomme 
Ne me fenne le« yeni. 
Pins emoui me coatomtDC 
Molns il m'est ennnyem. 

(Btdf, Ptit. Ciou., p. 14S.) 
Cette ville 
Aui longs cri*, 
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Qnl profile 
Sod trODt glis. 
Da toiti tti\ta, 
Ceat toorelles, 
Clocheis graes, 
CeM Farii. 

(V. Hugo, Oiits el SaJ/adts, p. 1S6.) 

Examples of the form a66a, cddc : 

AvBnt de me diie ta peine, 
O po^tel en ei-tu gu«ri7 
StWe qn'il t'en fant anjonrdliai 
YaSa sam amour et saal haine. 
S'il te sonvient que j'ai rcfu 
Le doox nom de consolatiice, 
Ne faia paa de mol la complice 
Det pasnoas qui t'<»t perdu. 

(A. de MoueC, PfH, Nom., p. $5.) 
Nous emmenioDB en esclavage 
Cent Chretiens, pfchenrs de corail ; 
Nous recntioDs pour le s^rail 
Dans toDi les moasticTE da livigr. 
En mer, les haidia icnmeniE I 
Non« ilUotii de Fez \ Calane . . . 
Dans la galbe capitane 
Now ^tiom qtiatce-nngti laDxnrs. 

(V. Hogo, OHttUalts, p. 73.) 

The form abab, eeci was invented by Victor Hugo, and 
applied by him with happy effect, more especially in die 
Orienlales : 

Murs, ville, 

Et port 

Aiite 

De mwt, 

Ubriie, 

Tout doit 

Dang la plalne 

Natt un bruit, 

C'est I'haldne 

De la nnit 

Elle brame 

Comme nne ime 

Qn'uiie flamme 

Tonjonn snit. 

(V. Hugo, Oriattales, Lts Djinns, p. 167.) 

The same poet has also used the type aaab, ccci, which is 
likewise found in the M/ditalions of liamartiRe : 
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Ei-tQ rEnrope? es-lu I'Asie? 
E»^ »ODge? es-ta poisie? 
Ei-ta natUFe, ou lanUisie, 
On fantdme, on i^liU? 
Duu tes ;«nx I'lnde m d^le. 
Sot tes cheveni le Nord niisMlle; 
Tont climat ■ ton Aiocelle 
Dan» le disqoe de U beaulj ! 

(Lamartine, MidttatioHt, p. 307,) 
Adien, cm neli biiaires, 
Car«qiie» et gabarres. 
Qui de lenis cris bubares 
TronbUienl Chypre et Dflos. 
Qne E<mt done devenoes 
C« llottes trop conDuei? 
La mer Us jett« box Hues, 
Le del let rend anx flats I 

(V, Hngo, OritittaUi, p. 57.) 

Another arrangement of the eig^t-line strophe is to be 
fotind in the oltava rima or oclave, the standard epic measure 
of the Italians, in which the lines combine according to the 
system abahabcc. 

The invention of the otlava rima is not infrequently 
attributed lo Boccaccio, probably because he was the first 
to apply this particular structure of the eight-line strophe to 
a poem of considerable length — 'the Ttseide, but there is no 
real foundation for such a supposition. The ottava rima, as 
its alternative name slama clearly shows, was originally 
merely an isolated canzone-strophe, the form of which is 
sufficiently simple to make it unnecessary to go back to the 
French trouvlri Thibaud de Champagne (who happens to 
have utilized that form in one or two of his chamoni) for its 
prototype '. We thus have a case of a metre originally lyric 
becoming epic and dramatic. 

Unlike other Italian metrical forms, the ottava rima was 
ignored by the French poets of the sixteenth century, and 
has not since been revived, if we except translations from the 
Italian. This circumstance is all the more remarkable when 
one recalls its brilliant career, not only in other Romance 
countries, but also in England and Germany'. 

Yet another form of the eight-line strophe is seen in the 

* Ai Qnicherat (p. 563) doea. 

■ We Deed onlj mention the names of Drayton, Daniel, Bjton, 
Shelley, and Woidtworth in England ; and In Getmanjr those of 
W. Heinle, Goethe, and Platen. 
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hti^in, wUcb was particularly affected hy the poets of the 
first half of the dxtfienth century, and to a certain extent by 
those of the eighteenth, for the epigram and the like. 

The hidiain, hke the ordinary strophe of eight lines, is 
composed of two quatrains, but with this difference, that the 
first rime of the second quatrain is the same as the second 
rime of the first quatrain — abah, bcbc : 

Lorsqne Maillud, jnge d'EDfer. menoit 
A Montfanlcon Saioblaiifay I'We lendre, 
A vDstie advis, leqDcl da deni tenolt 
Meillenr maintiea 1 Pom 1e Tons fiire entendn, 
Haillud Kmbloit homiDe qni mort ts prendre, 
Et S>mblui9ay fdt n feime Tidllait 
Qne Ton cnidolt, p^rar nai, an'il meiutst pendte 
A Montfanlcon le lieutenant Maillard. 

(CMiiieat Marot, (Ettvrts, p. 970.) 
Ami, crols-moi : cache biea i la conr 
Let gntnds tidcns qn'sFcc td I'on vil OBttie ; 
Cest le moyen d'y dcTenii on jour 
PuissaDt aagaxm, et iarori peot-f Ire. 
Et fiiToriJ qu'est oeU? Cert nn lire 
Qui DC cotmott rien de Iroid ni de chand, 
Et qni le rend pnfdeni 4 son mattie 
Par ce qn'il coftle et non pai par ce qn'il Taut. 

(J.-B. RoosECBU, (^ivni, ii. p. 194-) 
Or, more rarely, the form abha, luac is met with ; 
M'amie et may pen de foU ea longtempa 
Sommes tnmbez en qncKlle et divorce, 
Oil chascan a fuct [oenve de m force 
Et tons denz sont demeiiT^s Inea coDtmts. 
Tonte la gloire en amom que j'attends, 
Cest, quand elle est cause de mon malaise, 
Enst-elle tort, si tost qne je I'enlends, 



The poets of the fifleenth century, and those of the first 
half of the wcteenth, used the fmilain not only singly, but 
also for longer poems, a notable example being the Pilit 
Testament and the Grand TeslamenI of Villon. 

The bipartite eight-line strophe, in decasyllables or octo- 
syllables, was the favourite strophe of the trouvira. Accord- 
ing to the principle which has already been described, it 
consisted of a quatrain abab, or less commonly a&ba, and 
a cauda that could be made to vary at will : 
Donee dame, bien sal de voir, 
Qni de tos vondia estie amet. 
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It U covient ta Ini Dumolr 

Fid caea et bone volentez. 

Gunii en sdI «t asuuez, 

Doot mont bon grf m'en doit Mvolr; 

Et EC pins n'en cnidtue stoit, 

N'en let je ja deEcsperez. 

(GsDtien d'Espinsl, Chansons, no. x.) 
A TOK, amant, plm qa'a anle altre mat 
Est bien raisoni que ma doloi complaigne, 
Qoant 11 m'estaet putir oltieement 
Et desKvreT de ma dotce compaigne ; 
Et quant U pert, n'al rlea qui me retnatgoe 
Et sache blen amois Ktlrcment 
Se n'i moiisse por avoii cner dolent, 
jamais por moi n'iert metis vers ne lais. 

(Chsstelain de Coney, no. i. ') 

An eight-line strophe, consisting of two identical quatrains 

on cross rimes {abab, abab), is among the forms used by the 

Irouvires, and was also used by Rutebeuf in several of his 

poems: 

Rimer m'estaet d'noe de«corde 
Qn'a Pang a tem^ Envie 
^tre gent qui nisericorde 
Senaooent et hooeste Tie. 
De foi, de pais et de concorde 
Eat lor Ungne molt replenje, 
Mei lor msnieie me lecorde 
Qae dire et feie n'i aoit mie. 

{Desrorde de rUnivtrsiU it dts /acMas, p. 48.) 

STKOPHB OP NINB LUES. 

The strophe of nine lines, like that of seven lines, is rare. 
It is not often found in the works of the poets of the 
sixteenth century, and never in those of Malherbe. A few 
examples of it are found in the seventeenth century, and in 
the eighteenth century it was occasionally used by J.-B. 
Rousseau in his Odes, by Cresset, Voltaire, and Le Franc de 
Pompignan. In the nineteenth century it was also neglected, 
except by Victor Hugo. The nine-line strophe is composed 
of a quatrain and a quintain, or of a quintain and a quatrain, 

> The isometric eiglit-Uae bipartite ttropke ia decasyllables ii very 
common and its types are veiy aameroos. Thus De Coney presents tlie 

foims abc^ aiad (no. ii), aiai daai (aoa. yii and liii), aiai aacc (no. x), 
abab ccdd (no. xii), abcA suM (no. xiv) ; Conon de B^thiue has oAdj 
As^ (nos. iv and ix), aUA aati (no. i), and Gaotiec d'Epinal eiai 
ttiai (ao. xii), and the more scarce aiia acM (ao. xlil). 
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or of three tercets. Hence different forms, which can be 
varied according to the disposition of the rimes. In general 
this strophe contains four rimes, of which one is triple ; some- 
times, however, only three rimes are called into requisition. 
The most usual scheme is the union of a quatndn with cross 
rimes and of a quintain in which the triple rime is mixed 
■with a doable rime of a different nature : abai, ceded: 

Nous avons cneilli mr les pi^s 

1,'sati^plne en flear qui I'y penche, 

Et, dans Ira gazonl duLprei, 

Clioi^ la piqneiette blanche. 

Noot avons &it dei flenn d'aviil 

An parfdm l^ger et sabtil, 

A la coalenr p31e et chainumle, 

Nona avoiis fait des llenrs d'ariil 

Tod bouqnet de vierge et d'snuate. 
(Victor de iiprade, Idyllts Hir^quts, (Ettvrts, ii. p. tS^) 
Example of abai, cc&ch : 

Tombez, 6 perlei Aiaotiiti, 

Piles itOUts, dam la mer. 

Un tuxmillaid de roses mtie» 

Emerge de I'horixon clair; 

A I'CMent plein dMtincelles 

Le lent joTcux bat de lei ailes 

L'onde qoe brode nn vif iclair. 

Tombez, 8 perlra immortelles, 

Filel ^tMlM, duu la mer. 

(Leconte de Lisle, /Wn. BarS., p. 193,) 
The form in which the quintain precedes the quatrain 
(abaah, cddc, &c.) is more uncommon : 

Par to;, I'sbooduice, ajant plelne 

Sa liche come jnsqn'aai bordi, 

A convert k Jiancoue plaine; 

Far toy la plus leg^ peine 

Suit Ira p^di^ de pied non tors; 

Par toy, par I'exploict de ta destre, 

La France voit sea etendan, 

Jadis tniiil* par noi sondan, 

Toy n'ratant point encor leni maittre. 

(RoDurd, (Eworet, ii, p. 196.) 
Example olalbah, cdcd: 

Vois-tn comme le flot paisible 

Snr le rivage vient montitt 

Vois-tn le volace i^phyr 

Kider d'nne haleine inseniible 

L'onde qn'il aime i parcoarii' I 

Monton* but la barque l^gtre 

Qoe ma main guide sani efTotts, 
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Et de ce golfe toUUire 
Rmoiu timidement les bordi. 

(LADUutiiw, MidUtUuns, p. 114.) 

Victor Hugo especially is fond of the nine-line strophe 
made up of three tercets {aab, ccb, ddb) : 



Detd 

AisiiKesiit let poitei 
A flot« forieox, 
La foule mandite 
Croit voii, interdite, 
L'enfei dani 1m deni ! 

(V. Hngo, OrimtaUt, p. ii.) 
Tontes c«t viUes d'Eipigne 
S'^pondcDt duu la campienc 
On hiriuent la sierra ; 
Tontei out des dtadelles 
Dwit sons des malm inGdeles 
Ancon beEFcol dc Tibra ; 
Tootes Eur leors cathii^la 
Ont des clochers en spirales; 
Mais Grenade a I'Alhambra, (Ibid. p. 187.) 

The same poet has used an unusual form of this strophe 
^hbi bac, cca), bat one which suits the subject admlrabl}', in 
La Ronde du Saiiai: 

Void le ugnal ! — 

L'eofer nOQ» r^lame ; 

FnisK on joni tonte Sme 

N'avoli d'anire Sanune 

Qne son noir fanalt 

Pnisw notre ronde, 

Dan* I'ombre probnde, 

^ifemier le monde 

D'on cercle infemal ! 

(V. Hugo, Otitt et Bidlada, p. 301.) 

Unusual likewise is the nine-Une strophe found in Alfred 
de Vigny's Madame de Soubise. It opens with four lines on 
rimes plates, which are followed by a quintain {flcM, eddcd) ; 

Hnfnenot, profane, 
LnT dit Marie- Audc 
Sni too corselet 
Met* moa chapelet. 
To prierai la Vierge, 
Je prlei^ le Roi : 
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Frettdi ce palefiol. 
SortoDt pteod* nn cic^e, 

Et Tiena Ktec moi. {Paim. AtU. et Mod., p. ifi6.) 
The isometric straplie of nine lines was more largely used 
by the trouvh-es than at any other period of French litera- 
ture. With them it consists of a quatrain and a cauda in 
wiiich the rimes could be arranged in any order : 
A droit se pUint et a diidt se gaimente. 
Qui toz jon sen siM guenedoo avoir. 
Taut ai Amoi servi a moD pooir, 
Qii'adii i ai eiperance et atoite; 
N'onqaes por ce qa'ele m'a hit doloir 
ITeD poi avoir a ddI jor autre rente. 
Nel di por ce que j'oicor in'en repente. 
For Den, Amors, ainz al mis iudd pooir 
En Toi serrir et tregtote in'eiitente. 

(Gautiers d'Espinal, ChtmsttUy p. 104.) 
Next in point of frequency to the decasyllabic for this 
strophe is the line of seven syllables, as in this specimen 
{abab, ababc) : 

Jdm par costume et par us 
La, ou je ne puis ataiiidre, 
Et chant com amis et drus 
Qui d'amor at %t sait Guttdre. 
Sea ai molt de mal eiis : 
Mail DC m'en do) mie pUiadre 
Pot si dolz fais mettre jas ; 

eL Dens ue me laist enfrabdre 
D sot jor de bien amer r (Bloodeli de Neele >.) 



STROPHE OF TEN LINES. 

The ten>line sUopbe has been largely used by all French 
lyric poets, especially in the isomeric form in lines of seven 
or eight syllables. Its usual structure is as follows:— a 
quatrain with cross rimes, followed by two tercets, each 
of the same nature, in which the two first lines have each 
their own peculiar rime and the third lines rime together 
{abab, ted, ad) : 

Darant cette saison belle 

Dn rCDoUTean gracleux, 

Lorsque tout se reDouvelle 

PUia d'amour delideni, 

Ny par la peinte pr^iie, 

Ny sus la fiaye fleniie. 
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Ny dins k pins bean jardin, 

Je ne voy fleur il eiqniie 

Que pttu qo'elle je ue prite 

La rose an pirfiiin divin. (Balf, J^s. Cheil., p. 153.) 
Fenples, qn'oD mette snr la t£te 
Tout ce que la tene a de flean ; 
PenplM, qne cette belle file 
A jamais taiisae nos plean; 
Qn'anx deux bouts da monde se voie 
Loire le fen de notre joie; 
Et EoiCDt dans les coupes noy& 
Lea soDcis de tons ces orages, 
Qdc ponr nos rebelles coinages 
Les diem nous avoient envoy^i. 

(Malbeib^ (EuvrtSy'i. p. 44.) 
Qoand le premier cbantre dn monde 
&(piia tor le* bords gUcte, 
Oil I'Ebie elfnjr^ dans son oode 
Re(nt lei membret disperses ; 
La Thrace, errant mr lei montagnes, 
Remplit le* bois et les campagiiei 
Du cri perfant de ses donlenis : 
Leg champs de I'air en retoitiient, 
Et danK les acties qui g^mirent 
Le lion rfpandlt dei pleuis. (Lefranc de Fompignau '.) 
Example of ahali, cci, ddb : 

Mais d^ji I'ombre pins ipaiise 
Tombe et bnmit les Tastes men ; 
Le bold s'eiface, le bniit c«ite, 
Le silence occupe lea ain. 
C'est llieuie oil la Mjlancolie 
S'auied pensive et recndllie 
Aux boras silencieox des mera, 
Et, mutant sur les mines, 
Ctxitemple an pencluuit des collbes 
Ce palais, ces temples deserts. 

(Lamaitiiie, Jtt6iitalieiis,p. 11$.} 
Example of aiai, ced, aad: 

On dit que jadis le poete, 

Chantant des jours encor loltitaini, 

SavaJt i la tene inqniite 

Riviler «es (nturs disstioa. 

Mais toi, que peux-ta pour le monde ? 

Tu part^ges sa nnit profonde; 

Le ciel se Toile et Teut punlr ; 

Lci lyres n'ont pins de prophete, 

Et la Muse, aTCugle et mnette, 

Ne salt plus rien de I'avenii I 

(V. Hugo, Odes el BaUadts, p. 37.) 
' Crfpet, iii. p. to. 
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Another fonn of this strophe, common in the seventeenth 
century, consisted of two quatrains — the first on rimts 
embrass/es and the second on rimes croij^M— separated by 
two lines («) on rimes plaks {aiia, cc, dede) : 

Les Mnses bsutaioes eC braves 

TienncDt le flatter odienx, 

Et comnie parentes At% Dieiw 

Ne patient jamaia en esclaves ; 

Mua anasi ne aont-elles pas 

De ces beant^ done les ftppis 

Ne aont qne rignenr et que glace, 

Et qui le cervean liger, 

Qnelqne lervice qn'on Ini fasse, 

Ne (e pent jamais obli|rer. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, i. p. 108.) 
This structure was especially affected by Th^ophUe de 
Viau (1590-1626): 

Paimi cw promenoin sauvi^es 

J'oy bniire les Teats et lea nots, 

Atteadant que les mattelota 

M'emportent hora de ces rivages. 

Icy les lochers blanchissans. 

Da choc des vagues gemissans, 

Herissent lenrs masses comae* 

Centre la cholere des avis, 

Et presentent lenra tStes nnes 

A la menace des esclairs. {(Etwrei, i. p. iSl.) 

It is still found in the Odes of J.-B. Rousseau, but has not 
been employed by the Romanticists : 

O Diea, qoi par on choix propice 

DaignStes iliie entre toua 

Un aomme qui fflt parmi nous 

L'oiacle de votie justice ; 

Inspiiez & ce jeune Roi, 

Avee t'amour de votre loi 

Et rhoireui de la violence, 

Cette clairrojaDte ^tjnit£. 

Qui de U fausse Traxsemblance 

Salt diKcemer la -vi-AXi. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, (Euvrts, i, p. la.) 
Th^phile de Viau frequently modified this combination 
by arranging the two quatrains on rimes tmbrassAs or on 
rimei crois&s (abba, cc, deed or abab, cc, dede) : 

Lots qa'on vent que les Muses llattent 

Ud homme qa'on estjme ^ faux, 

Et qn'on doit cacher cent defbnx 

Afin que denx Tertu* es^lattent. 
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Nos esprits, d'un pincean diveis. 
Par I'artlfice de nos vera, 
Font U visage it tontn cboses, 
Et, dans le lard de lenrs coulenrs, 
Font passer de manvaisei Hears 
Son* le teinct de lys et de rotes. 

{(Eavrti, i. p. i6i.) 
O grand maistre de I'nnivets, 
Puissant anthem de la nature. 
Qui voyez dans ces ccenis perveis 
L'appareil de lenr impostoie ; 
Et voos, saincte mere de Diea, 
A qui lea Doirs crenz de ce liea 
Sont anssi claiis one les estoilles, 
Voyez rbonear ou Ton m'a mis, 
Et me desveloppez des toiles 

{(Euvres, ii. p. 153.) 
The same poet also presents examples in which the 
quatrmn on cross rimes is placed first, and that on enclosed 
rimes last {aiad, cc, deed) : 

EscriTains toasjours ewpeschis 

Apr^ des matieies indignes, 

Coulpables d'antanl de pechei 

Qae vons avez noircy de lignes, 

Je m'en vay voua apprendre icy 

Quel deost estie voslre soucy, 

Et dessus les jnstes mines 

De vos onvrages ctiminels, 

Avecqaes des vers etemels 

Peindie I'image de Lnynea. {(Euvrts, i. p. 157.) 

Vet another type, which is occasionally found in the 
seventeenth century, consisted of two quatrains followed by 
two lines on rimet plaits {abba, cdei, ee) : 

Que je trouTe dom le ravage 

De CM fiera torrents vagalxmds. 

Qui se pr^cipitect par bonds 

Dans ce vallon vert et sauvage ; 

Puis, gUssant sous tea arbrisseaux 

Ainsi que des serpents sur I'herbe, 

Se changent en plaisants misseaux, 

Oil qnelqne Dalade soperbe 

Kigne comme en son Ut natal 

D^Bs un (rSne de cristal. (Saint-Amant *.) 

A few instances of this form can be quoted from nineteenth- 
century poets, of which the following is one : 
' Cripet, iL p. 507, 
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An p>vs ou se fait U gatxrt 

Mon bel ami s'en est alt; 

11 E«mble i mot) cceur d^soU 

Qu'il ne reste que moi nir Mnet 

^ partaDl, an baiier d'adien, 

n m a piis moQ Sme k nia bnmche. 

Qai le tient ^ longtemps, mon Dtea t 

Voili le Eoleil qui se conche, 

Et mot, toate settle en ma tour, 

J'attends encoie son retoni. 

(Gautier, /Wj. Cumfl., i. p. rf;.) 
It was likewise not unknown to the poets of the Pi/iade, 
except that they prefeired to dispose the two quatrains on 
cross rimes (aiai, cicd, te) : 

Celle flecbe d'^llte encocbe 

Sot I« netf de ton arc toidn, 

Entese I'aic et la decoche. 

J'oj, j'oy le son qu'il a rendu. 

La flecbe prompte j'oy Toiler : 

Tranche le Tent et le traTerse; 

Elle siffle et uUonne I'air. 

Denx cams d'un beau coup elle percc, 

Deox cceur* de denx amanti heuienx, 

Autant aimez comnie amouieux. 

(Balf, /Wi. Cheis., p. 58.) 

None of the forms mentioned represent that of the dizain, 

which was so much ^voured by the poets of the first half of 

the sixteenth century, but abandoned by Ronsard and his 

school as old-fashioned. 

The dizain consists of two quintains, each on two rimes, 
the second quintain reproducing the rime-arrangement of 
the first in inverse order {aba&b, ceded) : 

t colng-cy teuebreai et secret, 



Lequel ent pins i monrlr de regret 
Que vidl reiveur qui moorut de dii ans, 
Nou pour laisser ses bieoa graods et doiians, 
Bien qu'il eust mis en eux tout son desir ; 
Mais n'ayant fait jamais que desplaisii 
Et coDgnoissant sa mort plaire k chacun, 
Eut grand ennay de &ire ce plaisir, 
Et qn'ou peust dire an mains en lit-il nn. 

(Melia de Saint-GeUis. CEuv. Compl., it. p. J74.) 

The di%ain was revived to a certain extent in the eighteenth 

century, and likewise used chiefiy for the epigram in single 

strophes, but never for longer poems 

Strophe^ as frequently in the sixteenth century: 

o 3 
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Ce petit homme k aim petit compas 

Vent MUE pndeur isservii le g^nie ; 

An bas dn Finde il trotte i petits pis, 

Et cidt Itanchir les sommett d'Aonle. 

Ad giBDd Comeilk il a fait avanie . . . 

Mail, i vni dire, od riait aux ^laU 

De voir c« nain meanrer on Atlai, 

Et, redonblaot ses efforts de pjgatie, 

Bm'lesqneDieat loidir set petita bras 

Foar ^touffer u bante renommte I (£coiichaid Lcbnin *.) 

However, the poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuiies have not confined themselves lo the traditional 
form of the disain; on the contrary, they have frequently 
used any of the ordinary types of the ten-line strophe for 
the epigram and epitaph : 

L« lemps, par qat tout se consume, 

Sons cette piene a mis I« corpa 

De I'Ai^tin de qui la pkme 

Bleisa lei vivuits el les moits; 

Sod encre noirdt la m^moire 

Dm monarques de qui la gloire 

Etait indigne dn tr^pas ; 

Que s'il n*! paa contre Dieo m^me 

Vomi qnelqne homble blaspheme, 

C'eat qu'il ne le connaissait pas. (Maynaid *,) 

In the nineteenth century the diaain of Clement Marot 
and his school was revived by Theodore de Banville, who 
has left twenty-four specimens of ditains h la mantire de 
CUmenl Maroi". 

The ten-line isometric strophe was not infrequently em- 
ployed by the lyric poets of the North of France, It opened 
with a quatrain on cross or enclosed rimes, and even some- 
times with two pairs of lines on rimes plates, while the 
arrangement of the rimes in the cauda was optional : 

D« U pins dolce amor 

Me convient a chanter, 

Qni jamais a ddI jot 

Pnisse joie doner : 

Tant ai dolce dolor 

For ma leal amle, 

Old ja n'iert deuervie. 

Si pioi Dea et aor 

Qa'ele n'aiat tans falser. 

Car mes cners Ten afie. (BlondelsdeNe<^*.) 

■ Crdpet, iii. i>. 344- ' Ibid. ii. p. 417. 
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STROPHE OF ELEVEN LINES. 

This Strophe occurs but very rarely outside the chani royal, 
a kind of poem with a fixed form much in vogue in the 
fifteenth century, vhicfa will be noticed hereafter. A few 
of the Neo-Romantic and Symbolist poets of the nineteenth 
century, however, have occasionally tried their hand at this 
species of strophe : 

Qui dlra k mer vjg^tale! 

Algoes, Taiechs et goemont, 

Tont I'immenK herbier qu'elle jlile, 



Troit moU poor le people uss nombre 
Qui tapisM «a fond de vm ombre 
Sci ravins, sei plalnei, ki monti 1 
Trou pMivies ta<M poor cette Sore 
Multiforme et multicolore 
Que uu» reUctae &it ^lore 
L'^temel printemps des UidodeI 

(Rlchepin, La Mer, p 306.) 

It will be noticed that this strof^ is nothing bat the 
ordinary type of the ten>line strophe with the rime e repeated 
in the tenth Une [abah, cc, dtfij). One or two of the poets of 
the seventeenth century also experimented with the following 
style of strophe : 

O graad Dieu, calme ceC oiage 
Qui m'abyme dans les enDoig I 
Toi seal, <3aiis I'^tat oil je suls. 
Me peat gwintir dn aaDfiaee. 
La mei enHJe, en un moment, 
FontM ma. barque an firmament, 
La pr^pite dans la bone, 
Et, malgi^ I'ait des matelots, 
Le vent contraire, qui se jone. 
La pirouette sut ia prone, 
Et b rejetle sui les flots. 
The onzain was likewise not unknown t 
poets: 

Remembrance d'nn ria 
Fits et vermeil et cler, 
A moo cnei si sospris 
Que ne m'en puis tomer ; 
Et K j'ai le mal quia, 
Bien le doi endarer. 
Or ai je trop mespris, 

' Quoted by Qoicherat, p. 571. 



(Racan'.) 
> the O.F. lyric 
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(B1oadeUd«Nee1e'.) 



r TWELVE LINES. 

The twelve-line strophe is constructed in the same way 
as the ordinary strophe of ten lines, except that the two 
additional lines are introduced by trebling the rimes c and e 
respecdvely of each of the tercets which terminate the strophe 
of ten lines (aiai, cccd, eeed). This construction of the twelve- 
line strophe, which was invented by Victor Hugo, and which 
is so admirably calculated to fuse together the difierent ele- 
ments of the rhythmic period, has been the only one used 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century : 

Lonqn'i tes jtia une penile 

Son* let traits d'nn homme a Ini, 

Tn U &ia mubre, elle est 6iit, 

Et lei peaples disent ; C'eit lui, 

M«U avant d'Ette poor b fonle, 

Longtemps dans ta Ifte elle roale 

Comme une flamboyance hoale 

An fond dn Tolcan sontemtin ; 

Loin da grand joar qni la rjclame 

Tn 1a bis botullii' i^nn* ton fime i 

Ainii de ses languei de flamme 

Le fen saUit I'nrae d'aiiain. 

(V. Hugo, Feuilki d'Autcmtu, p. 51.) 

The few poets of the seventeenth century who used the 
twelve-line strophe formed it according to the scheme abba, 
cc, didtde ; 

An fond de voire solitade, 

Piincesse, songez quelquefoli 

Que le ctimat oil lont let loii 

Est nn sjjoni d'inqni^Cnde ; 

Que lea orages dangereux 

Pout ceoi qu'oD crolt Us plua henrenx 

S'^livent snr la mer du monde ; 

Et que, darn un port ^cait^, 

Tandis que la tempete groudc, 

Od lencontre U sdietf 

D'nne pais BOlide et protonde 

Que Ton poisede en Ubert j. (Chaulien *.} 
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It was employed less econotnicaHy by Ronsard and his 
school, but also according to a scheme differing irom that 
accepted by modern poets, and which consisted of an 
opening and final quatrain separated by four lines on rimes 
plates — the whole on six rimes {abab, ccdd, e/fe) : 
Te» maim s'aim^rent alon 
De rhoricur dc deux grand's hachcs, 



Une n 



Flotoit an haul de ta teste, 
Refrappant la gnenle horrible 
D'une Mednse terrible: 
Ainsi tD atlas tionver 
Le Tikin monstre Ignorance 
Qni sonloit lonte la France 
Dessoos son Tentre conver, 

(RoDsaid, (Euvrts, IL p. 49.) 

The structure aab, eeb, dde,fef is occasionally found m the 
same poet : 

Une ime lasche et cotiaide 

An peril ne le hazarde \ 

Et d'ou vient cela que cenx 

Qui ponr monrir icy vivenl 

lyhonneete danger ne niivent, 

A la Terta paresseiuct 

MUerable qni le laisse 

Englontir k la viidllesse I 

Henieux deox et tiois fote I'homme 

Qui dejdaigne lea dangers I 

ToDsjoniE vaillant od Te nomme 

Par lea peoples eatrangers. (Ibid. p. 64.) 

The twelve-line strophe is occasionally met with in the 
works of the trouvires, and was frequently utilized by 
Rutebeuf according to tlie scheme aab, aah, bba, bba : 

Sainle roine bele, 

Gloriense pncele, 

Dame de grace plaioe, 

Par qni loz biena reTele, 

Qo'an beaoing vos apele 

DellTiez est de paine, 

Oa pardoiable raine 
Aara joie novele ; 
Arosable fontaine 
Et delitable et sdne, 
A ton fil me rapele I 
(Rntebeaf, Miracle de TkiopMk, IL 4J3 sqq.) 
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II. Hetzromstkic Stkophes. 
Heterometric strophes a^ee with the corresponding iso- 
metric strophes as regards the disposition of the lines and 
rimes. The measures which are moat commonly combined 
in the heterometric strophes are the Alexandrine with lines of 
six or eight syllables. It should also be mentioned that out- 
side the chanson it is unusual to combine more than two 
different kinds of lines. 

STROPHE OF TWO LIHES. 

The heteTometric strophe of two lines is rare and not often 
found, except in modem poetry : 

Elle ^tut tfeuse, elle jtait <reimeille, 

Plw UgV qn« I'KbeilUI 
Sei cheveax tombueot ea floti trlompluuits, 

Blood* comme cenx de» enfiuiti, 

Et FcspleDdlEiawDt, fien de lenr liaesie, 

Snr ce front pnr de djeise . . . 

(TUodoie de BanviUe, Let Exilh, p. 16S.J 

STROPHE OP THREE LINES. 

The same may be said of the strophe of three lines : 
II est an foad del boit, il est une peapUde 

Oil, loin de ee siicle malade, 
Sonvent je viena ener, moi, po^e □amad& 

U tout m'sttiie et me goorit. 
La sHe de mon cteui e'^puicbe, et moQ eiprit 
Comme mi arbiute leflenrit, &c. 

(A. BiiietiK. Histeira Poitiquti, IL p. 6.) 

Or in these lines of De Banville, modelled on those of the 
Breton poet, and addressed to him : 

Poite, II eit fioi I'Spre temps des ^preavet. 

Qaltte DOS solitadei venvea, 
Et dora, libre et peonf, bercd par tes grands fleaves! 

An miliea des binmei d'Arvor. 
Repose t Ta chaoiOD va retenlii eucor 

Sur la lande oil sont les fleaia d'or, &c. 

{.Les £xiUt, Pl 159.) 

STROPHE or rOUR UNBS. 

The different combinations of this strophe are very nu- 
merous, although the type with enclosed rimes is much 
scarcer than in the isometric form. 
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The combination of tvo Alexandrines and two decasyllabic 
lines alternating on cross rimes is unusual : 

Encore qne Maimer ne i^t &ul, je t'time 

Taice qae ton coEnr est leloQ mon cocnr. 

Mail ne te pace point, chiie. Rate toi-mSme. 

Prends garde d'eanbumer ta doticear. 

(Fernand Qiegh, La Maisen de FEnfanct, p. 87.) 

A very common fonn of the heterometric strophe of four 
lines is that which consists of two Alexandrines and two lines 
of eight syllables, generally on cross rimes, though enclosed 
rimes are also occasionally found : 

Alnil ToyseBQ de cage, alon qn'll (C delivte 

Poor le remeltre dane les boiti 
Trenve qa'il a peidu I'oBage de bod vivre, 
De ses aiiles et de ta toJx. 

(TUophile de Vlan, (Euvrei, ii. p. 50.] 
Ad banquet de la vie, Infortaad convive, 

J'appBTos on jour, et je menu I 
Je mean, et mi ma tombe, oil lentement j'aniTc, 

Nnl ne riendia veisei des plenrs. (Gilbert ■.) 

Qnand je renoiice i Tine et sncconibe k ma ticbe, 

£t menrs en condanmant les dienx, 
Dn mal qui m'a In^, tu peai, taut Stre nn ISclie, 
Pleniei k la face des deux. 

(Vidoc de Laprade, (Eutires, ii. p. 189.) 
Dans I'air liger flottait I'odear det tamarinij 

Sni les honles illnminjes, 
Ad large, lei oiteaax, en dlmmense* trainees, 
Flongeaient daoi les tnoaillards maiini. 

(LecoDle de lisle, /W»>. Sari., p. 191.) 
Not infrequently lines of six syllables replace those of 
eight, as in Malherbe's &mous Comola/itm h Montuur du 
Firiir: 

Mais elU ^oit do moode, oil les pin* bellei choKi 

Oot le pile deslia; 
Et roK elle a vecD ce que vivent les roies, 

L'espace d'uu matiD. (CEum-es, i. p. 39.) 

Occasionally the order is reversed, [he second and fourth 
lines being Alexandrines : 

Cest mol, qot du plus haut dei cieux, 
Dd monde qoe j'al fait, c^gle les destin^; 

Cest moi, qui brise ses faui dleuz, 
Mls^bles jouelB des vents et des amines. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, (Euvrct, i. p. 41.) 

' Cripet, ill. p. 477. 
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Three Alexandrines followed by a line of eight syllaUes or 
by one of six syllables : 

Done nn couveau labear k tes ormes g'appceM; 
Prends ta foadre, Louis, et ya. cornme ud lion 
DoDDcr le dernier coup i, la derni^re t£te 

De U i^bellioD. (Mallierbe, (Euvres, i. p. 377.) 

Ab ! laissez'les couler, dies me sont bien ch^re*, 
Cet lanncs qae lonl^ na cceur encoi bless^ I 
Ne les esGnjez pas, laissec sar mes paupi^res 

Ce Toile au pus£. (A. de Mus^t, Pot!. Nam., p. 187.) 

An Alexandrine followed by a line of eight or of six 
syllables, which itself is followed by two additional lines of 
twelve syllables : 

Je Tons abhon«, 6 dienx ! H jlas t d jeune encore, 

Je pnii diji ce que je veiu ! 
Aco^U de vos dons, 6 dieni, je tods abhone. 
Que Tom ai-je done fait poor combler tous mes vcenx ? 

(V. Hogo, Odes et BaUades, p. 171.) 
L'ombie de toe laoriera admii^s de I'enrie 

Fait I'Enrope trembler; 
Attscbei bien ce monstie, on le privez de vie, 
Vons n'auret jamais riea qni tooi poisie trotibler. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, i. p. 150,) 

Comparatively rare is the form consisting of two Alexan- 
drines and two trisyllabic lines alternating, on cross times : 

II est des jonis abjectf oii, sMnJts par la jole 

Sans honnear, 
Le* penplea an mccit se livrent, tritte proie 

Da bonheni, (V. Hngo, Ch&limeats, p. $45.) 

Two lines of ten syllables alternating with two lines of five 
or of four syllables, with cross rimes : 

Vons qui m'aiderez dans nun agmue, 

Ne me dites rien; 
Faites qne j'entende on pen dliarmonie, 

Et je monrral bien. 

(Sully Fradhomme, PHsUt, ii. p. 84.) 
To don sans laste, an pied de la colUne, 

Ad demiei rang, 
£t nir ta fosse qd sanle pile incline 

Son front pleurant. 

(Th. GaDti», Pais. Comfl., i. p. 51,) 

Two lines of six syllables are sometimes found combined 
in the same way with two decasyllabics : 
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Ne ('efiroTcr de chose qni anive, 

Ne t'ea fscb«r anssi, 
Reod lliomme heureax, et fait encor qn'il rive 

Sani peui ne uiu toad. 

(Ronsard, (Euvret, ii. p. 1^5.) 
Ne meun pas encore, d divta Diiir, 

Qui sur toota choses 
Vta bftttaDt de Taile et deviem plaiiii 

Dte que to te poses. 

(Sully Pradhonune, Faisia, i. p. 367.) 

Rarer is the variation a,i,^i^^a,, occurring, for example, 
in a chorus of Montchrestien'a Za Carlaginoise {1601) : 
Tonte vostre gmndear 
N'est nne vapear qui le petd en baait ; 

Celt de \*. ciie anssl tost consam^, 

Qn'elle a senti I'aideiir. (^Tn^AtiiSjp. 115.) 

Three decasj'llabic lines followed by a line of five or three 

sylkbtes : 



Avec les saoglots, rinstmineDt lebelle. 
Qui aeut un pouvoir plni fort qne le fleo, 
Donne I'bannonie enlTrante et belle 

An musiclen. (De BaDville,0</</., p. 119.) 

O moB en^t, to vois, je me aonmets, 
Fais commc mot; vis du monde ^loignje; 
HeareoK T non ; triomphAnte T jamais. 

— R^gnic ! — (V. Hngo, Cmit., 1. p. 9.) 

More frequent than the above is the type in which the first 
three lines are octosyllabic : 

Mod bras pieuait ta taille liSle 

Tod lein palpitait comme I'aile 

D'on jeone oiseaa. (Ibid, p, 93.) 

Dans ce nid fbitif oil cons lomme*, 
O ma chite ime, seoU torn deu, 
Qa'il est bon d'oablier tea bommei. 
Si ptis d'enx I 

(Snllr Prndhomme, P«isiti, ii. p. 17a.) 
Still more frequent is ihe four-line heterometric strophe 
consisting of two lines of eight syllables and two of four 
Byllables alternating on cross rimes : 

Od dit : ' Triste comme la porte 

p'nne prison.'— 
Et je C10I5, le diable m'emporte, 

(A. de Mu«(et, Psis, Nmv,, p. »ol.) 
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Je venz Ini dlie qnelqne chose, 

Je oe penx pw; 
Le mot diiait plni que }e a'oie, 

MEme tout bat. 

(Sail; FnidhoQune, JWiiei, il. p. 31.) 
Qa'at-tD fait, 6 toi qne voiU 

Flenrant laas cesse, 
Dii, qo'as-tu fait, toi qoe voili, 

De ta jmoessel (Verluoe, Chi)ix,f. 198.) 

The combination of shorter measures in the heterometric 
strophe of four lines, as indeed in all strophes, is very unusual 
in the classical period, but of frequent occurrence in the O.F. 
period and in the sixteenth century. The Romanticists have 
reinstalled a large number of these older rhythms with happy 
effect : two lines of seven, six, or five syllables alternating 
with two lines of five, four, or two syllables, on cross rimes : 

II est dans I'tle lointalne 

OU dort la piri, 
Sni le bord d'loie footaise, 

ITn loiiei flenii. (DeBanville, Of&^-.p.ijp.) 
Flear pare, alotiette agile, 

Toi, tn d4pa»aes Viigile, 

Toi, Lfcoris! (V. Hugo, Cotil., i.p. ilo.) 
Amour, loii le support 

De ma peps^ 
Et guide k meilleur W)it 

Ma nef caaate (Ronurd, (Euv., \\. p. 130.) 
Edx SOU! I'oude bleue 

En fen 
Sea Tont k la qaeue 

Leoleu. (Richepin, La Mtr, p. 74.) 

The following rhythm, found in A. de Musset, Thtephile 
Gaulier, and Theodore de Banville, is also very graceful : 



ID point SD 

(A. de N 



le Mnaaet, Prtm, Pets., p. 104.) 
Le) dienx eui-m£mei meuient. 

DemeuTent 
Plus foits qne les alrains. 

(Th. Gautiei, £maux et Camits, p. 116.) 
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STROPHE OF rtVZ LINES. 

The favourite combinations in this strophe are those of the 
Alexandrine and the octosyllabic hne. 

A common type con^sts of four Alexandrines followed by 
one octo^llabic line : 

mias 1 que j'en at vn monrir de jeones fitles I 
C'cEt le destin. II fiint nne proie an tiirma, 
II loot que I'herbe tombe an tnndiuit act faudllet, 
n fitnt qae dim le bal les foUtrcs qoadrillei 
Fonlent des loses sons leois pas. 

(V. Hogo, OritiiiaUs, p. 19J.) 
Three Alexandrines followed by two octosyllabic lines: 
Un rarin de ces moots conpe la erf te nolie ; 
Comme (i, voyageuit dn Cancue an Ctiar, 
Qaelqa'iiD de ces Tltuu qne nnl rempait n'uiSte 
Avait fait pa««er snr lenr tgte 

La rone inuneote de soa char. (Ibid. p. 115.) 

Another frequent combination runs thus: — one Alexandrine, 
one octosyllabic line, two Alexandrines, and lastly a second 
octosyUabic Une, the verses of the same length riining to- 
gether: 

Je Ini dinis : Je veai nn ciel riant et pur 

Rjfl^chi par aa lac limplde, 
Je veui nn bean soleil qui Inise dani I'azDr, 
Sans qne jamais broDillard, Tapenr, nnage obtcnr 
Ne voilent son orbe splendide. 

(Th. Gantier, Pe4s. Camfl., i. p. 18.) 
Occasionally this strophe presents the alternation of Alex- 
andrines and octosyllabic lines: 

Mod fr^re, que jamais la tristesse importune 

Ne tronlle tes prospirilfe ! 
Va Tcmpllc i la foU U tcfaie et la tribune : 

Qne Ics grandenis et la foitnne 
Te comblent de tenia biens, an talent mMt^ 

(Andri Clkinier, Feititi, p. 446.) 
One octosyllabic line, three Alexandrines, and a second 
octosyllabic line which rimes with the first line of twelve 
syllables : 

Voos dont le poidqne empire 
S'^tend des bords dn Rhdne am rives de I'Adonr, 
Vons dont I'ait lont-puiasant n'est qn'nn jojenx d^lite, 
Roi* del combats dn chant, itm des jenx de la lyre, 
O mattieB da savolr d'amoni 1 

(V, Hugo, Odts et Balladti, p. 163.) 
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Four octosyllabic lines followed by one Alexandrine: 
De ce cortege de la Grece 
Saivei lei banquets iMncteurs ; 
Maig fii;ez la pesante ivreue 
De oe buz et bnifant Pemieae 
Que dn Noid oiboleni boivent les dan cbanteura. 

(Andij Ch^nier, Foisiea, p. 433.) 

Foor consecutive lines of ten syllaUes and one of five 
riming with the second line : 

Une Moile d'oi li-bas illomiae 
Le blen de 1& Du<t, deniere les monts; 
La lune hlanchlt la verte co'line: 
Ponrquoi plenret-tn, petite Christine t 
n eit Cord, doimons. 

(Leconte de Li»le, Prim. Barb., p, 103.) 
The same arrangement, except that the decasyllabic lines 
are replaced by octosyllabic lines, and the line of five 
syllables by one of four : 

Ce ccear qui ne >a!t rien encore, 
Coovj par to tendres cbalenrs, 
Derlne et pressent ton anrote ; 
11 s'ouTte k toi qui bus ^clore 
ToDles lei fleun. 

(Suit]' Pradhomme, IWsies, ii. p. 41.) 

A couple of initial octosyllabic lines, then two lines of.six 
or four syllables enclosing a third line of eight syllables, the 

verses of equal length riming together: 

May, qni devsnt que d'eatre n^ 
Avoia est^ pi^destln^ 

D'mie dame poete, 
Des mon enfance j'ay iomti 
Une amour conlrefaite. 

(Bftif, Puis. Cheis., p. 147.) 
O printempa, alors que toat ume. 
Que I'einbellit la tombe m£me, 

Verte au dehore, 
Fals aaltre no renouveau supreme 

(Solly PradhoDune, PeisUs, v.. p, 33.) 

The blending of lines of seven and five syllables according 

to the scheme a.,a,6^6,a, occurs frequently in the virelah of 

Froissart : 

Se loyalement lui seivie 
KC bellemeni snppllie 
De mon doulc ami, 
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Perdu, je U camt. (P^ius, ii. p. 7J.) 

A pretty arrangement of lines of six and three syllables is 



found in Th&>dore de Banville : 



L'ean dass les grands lacs blens 

Eodormie 
Est le mlrolr del cieax : 
Mais j'a.ime mieux lea jeui 

De ma mie. {StalactUes, p. ii.) 



STROPHE OF SIX LINES. 

Five Alexandrines and one line of eight syllables riming 
with the third Alexandrine have remained consistently in 
vogue since the classical period: 



Dien, foyer du Tiai joar qui ne Init point auz jcni, 
MTitMeox loleil dont Time eit embiasje, 
Le fiappe d'on rayon, et, comme one rosie, 
X^ nunasse et I'enl^vc aox deux. 

(V. Hugo, FeuilUs d'Autemne, p. 43.) 
Two other favourite models consist of four Alexandrines 
riming two by two coupled with two octosyllabic or hexa- 
syllabic verses in the third and sixth lines riming together : 
Que t'im^ite, tnon cceni, ces naltsancec des rois, 
Ces victoirei qui font ^dater k U fois 

Cloches et canoiiE en voltes, 
Et louer le Seigneui ea pompeux appardl. 
Et la Duit, dam le del des villes en <Teil, 

Monter des gerbes <!toiI^t (Ibid. p. 17.) 

Similarly in the poets of the Renaissance : 

Les donees Hcdts d'Hvmette anx abeillei agi^t, 
Et les eaox de I'est^ lea alterez recr^ent; 

Mais ma peine obstinje 
Se sonlage en chantant inr ce bord fcubleinent 
Let manx auxquels Amonr a mlserablement 

Sonmia ma destine (Roniard, (Euvns, a. p. lai.) 

The poets of the second half of the sixteenth century more 
frequently used the decasyllabic line instead of the Alexandrine 
in those two combinations : 

Non quand fanroy de Petrarqae les vers, 
SufisammeDt ne seroyenl d^coDveis 

Par moy tea h<Huieun et te« graces ; 
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SafiMusment pu ion hiunbU chanter 
Je at poniTi:^ an vnj Tepiesenlei 

Tei cruautet et tet tndices. (Balf,/Wt.Ciimr.,p.I54.) 
Quand j'estols libre, aim que ramour cnelle 
Ne fat ^ptiie eacora ea ma moaelle, 

Je viToU bim henreux ; 
Comme i Veavj, les plus accoitei lilies 
Se tranilloieDt, par lean flammei geolillet, 

De merendre anioarenxl (Rotaaid, Pt^t. Cbiis., p. ^6.) 

Of frequent occurrence also is the variety made up of four 
Alexandrines followed by two octosyllabic or heusyllabic 
linrs: 

Qn'on change cette plainte en jorenie fenbre I 
Une mmeuc mieit at I'lstbrne jnsqD'ao Fhare. 
R^ardez ce del noir pins bean qn'nn ciel seteia. 
Le vieoi coloue tare tat rOrioit retombe, 
La Giice est llbre, et dans la tombe 
BTrofl applandit Navarin, 

(V. Hogo, Orimlales, p. 58.) 
L'ambillon ^dait tos escadrons rapides : 
Vooi d^vanei Ai}k dans vos conises avides 
Tonlei les i^pons qn'iclaiie le loleil ; 
Mais le Seigneoi se Uve, il park, et sa menace 
Convertit voice aodace 
Eo tin morae sommeil. 

(J.-B. RoosKan, (Euvrti, I p. 45.) 
Four Alexandrines, one line of eight or six syllables, and 
a sixth Une of twelve syllables : 

Sondain, comine on Tolcan, le sol I'embnue et gronde . . . 
Toot K tait ; et mon teil, onvert pour I'autre monde, 
Voit cc que ntJ vivant n'eflt pu Toir de set yem. 
De la tore, des flots, da leln profond del flammei, 

S'^chappaient des touibillons d'Smes 
Qui tombaient dans I'abtme on t'envolaient aiut cieax. 

(V. Hugo, Orienlalts, p. 37.) 
O honte t 8 de I'Europe iofeniie iteroelle 1 
Un penple de brigands sous nn cbef ictidele 
De K* plw winU lempaits d^tmil la sllret^ ; 
Et le mensoDge impur tranquillemeiit repose 

Oil le grand Thiodose 
Fit r^gner tl loogtenps I'aagaste v^rit^. 

(J- -B. Rousseau, (Euvris, i. p. tag.) 

Two Alexandrines followed by four lines of eight syllables : 
Mes odea, c'esi I'lnitant de djplover vos ailes. 
Chetcbes d'un m£me essor let vtwtei Immortelles ; 
Le moment ett ptojdce . , . Allcni I 
La fondre en grwdant vons Maire, 
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£t )a temp6le popnUire 
Se livre aa vol des nqoiloni. 

(V. Hugo, Oits tt BaUadci, p. 75,) 
Or inversely : 

Seigneur, dans ton temple adorable 

Quel mortel est dignc d'entrer ? 

Qui poarra, grand Dieu, p^n^tter 

Ce lanctnaiTe impin^tiable. 
Oil te* saints ioclinis, d'nn (ml lespectneni, 
Conlemplent de ton front I'jclat uajestnenxT 

(J.-B. Ronssean, (Etwrti, i. p. i.) 

Two AlexandriDes and two octosyllabic lines followed by 
one Alexandrine and one octosyllabic line : 

Ceux qni timnent le 10c, la tmelle ou la lime, 
Sont pins heureox que vona, enfmta de I'ait snblime ! 

Chaque jonr les vient seconiii 

Dans lean qnotidiennes misiies ; 
Mail Tons, les travulleuTs pensi^, atu mains Ughes, 

Vos ouviageE voos font moarii. 

(Salty Pnidhomme, Peiiies, tl, p. 105.) 

Among the combinations of the Alexandrine and the octo- 
syllatuc line, in which the octosyllabic opens the strophe, the 
most usual models are : 

Louez Dien par tonCe la terre. 
Nod ponr la ciainte da tonacrre 
Dont il menace les bnmsins ; 
Mais pom ce qne sa gloire en merveilln abondr, 
Et qne taut de beant^s qni relnisent aa monde 
Soat des onrrages de ses mains. 

(Malherbe, (Etnires, \. p. 145.) 
Tel qn'an soir on voit le soleil 
Se Jeter anz bias da solnmeil, 
Tel an matin il soit de I'onde. 
Let afbires de I'homroe ont on anlie destin ; 

Aprte qu'il est paiti dn monde, 
La nuit qui lui snivient n'a jamais de matin. 



r dn n^ant le ciel, la lerre et I'onde; 
Et qni, tranqnille an bant det ain, 
Anima d'nne TOix fjconde 
Tona lea *tres semis dans ce vaste UniTers. 

(J.-B. Roosaean, (Eirons, 1. p. 35,) 

The following variatioD is found in Andr^ Ch^nier's 
Versailles, and in a few of the Romanticists : 
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O Verwllle, A boh, poitiques, 
Marbres vivants, bcrceani tutiqaei, 
Far l«* dieoi et lea toU tiysie embelll, 



Five decasyllabic lines followed by one of five syllables : 

D'na ciel attiMi le Bonffle Wger 
Dans le sfcomore et dans I'oranger 
Veise en se jonant se« values mnimurea ; 
Et EDI le Teloon dea gazous ^paia 
L'ombre diaphtne et la moUe paix 
Tombent des ramures. 

(Lecoate de Liile, I^oim. Sari., p. 151.) 

A graceful comlHiiation of lines of ten and five syllables is 
found in Alfred de Musset : 

Voyw-vons, ma diire, an si^Ie oEi nons Mumnes, 
La pinpait des hommea 
Sont ties inconstant!. 
Snr deox amonrcnx pleing d'nn lile eitrfm^ 
La moitij vons aime 
Poor passer le temps. (/Vft. //into., p, ajj.) 

The type consisting of four octosyllabic lines followed by 
two lines of ten syllables is met with in the poets of the 
Renaissance : 

Sns, Muse, il hot que Ton s'eiveille, 
Je Tcni sonner ua clumt divin. 
Ouvre doQcqnes ta docte oreille, 
O Bouja, llimuieiiT Angevin, 
Pout eacoDter ce que ma Ijre accorde 
Sni sa pins bante et mieoi parlante corde. 

(Da BellB7, CEuo. Cheit., p. 116.) 

The admixture of shorter measures is confined almost 
entirely to the pre-classical and Romantic poets. 

Two pairs of octosyllabic lines, each with its own rime, 
separated by verses of six, four, or three syllables, riming 
tc^elher in the third and sixth line : 

An seal sonffler de ton baleine^ 
Lei cblens, efTrojez, par la ^aioe 

Aig^oisent lenit aoois ; 

Les flenves contremont reculeoti 

Lea lonps eSroyabtement hullent 

A[^ toi par les bote. 

CRonavd, (Euvrtt, ii. p. ifiS.) 
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L'ean &^it, le polstoa dumgeant 
£m*ille la vague d'argent 

DVcalllet bt<m<les; 
I^ sanle, arbre des tiistes Tceai, 
Pleure, et baigne set longs cheveox 

Faimi les oades. (De Banville, Slaiactitea, p. 3^.) 
Chaasons fiSles du clavecin. 
Notes grfles, fnyant essaim 

Qni a'effacc, 
Vons f les nn pastel d'antan 
Qui E'anlme, rit no instant, 

Et s'efface. 
(Fenuuid Gcegb, La Maistn dt rEnfanet, p. 151.) 
Less common are the following models, in which octo- 
syllabic lines are also mixed with short measures : 
Mais moy, tanl que clianter pourray, 

Ton^onn en me< Odes la rose, 
D'antanl qa'elle poite le nom 

Dc lenom 
De celle oil ma vie est enclose. 

(Ronsard, (Eworti, ii, p. 430,) 
Almons-nons, belle, 
D'na ccenr lidelle. 
En malhenr et proap^ti: 
An fen I'^ptenve 
De I'or se treuve, 
De I'amoiii en I'advetsit^. (Bal4 P- Ch., p. 190.) 
Lines of seven and five syllables are occasionally found 
combined in the poets of the Renaissance according to the 
scheme «, a, 5, e^ 5, r , : 

Tons les chants dea amans lont 
Pleioi d'Bn mal que point ib n'ont, 
Pldns de tounnens et de plenis, 

De glaces et flammes : 
Mail felntea sont lenis donlenis, 

Ainai que lenra ames. (Etienne Jodelle '.) 

Another type of the heterometric six-Une strophe is con* 
strncted according to the scheme o, n, 3, f, c^ *, : 
Sara, belle d'mdolence, 

Se balance 
Dans nn bamac, an-dessui 
Da bassin d'one fbntaine 



(V. Hugo, Orimlales, p. 115.) 
' See Ctntanforaitu de Konsard, p. 165. 
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Sainte - Beuve, Victor de Laprade, Tbfophile Gautier, 
Tb&wlore de Banville, Richepiiij &c., have also Euccessfull}' 
attempted this strophe : 

Rime, qnl doones lenn sons 

Am chansons, 
Rime, I'uniqne barmonie 
Da vers, qid, utm tea accents 

Frimissants, 
Senit maet an e^nie. 

(Sainte-Beuve, /Vr. Compl., p. 19.) 
Void I'inimeDse domaine 

Oil piomkie 
Set caprices, fleur des air^ 
La demoiselle nacr^e 

Diaprte 
E>e leflett loses et verts. 

(Th. Gantier, Foii. Comfl, i. p. 16.) 
Soit t Nnl k eette bataille 

N'est de taille. 
L'impossible m'a banU I 
Mais de semblables dtfaitea 

Sont dea fStes 
Poor DO ccetu de ma fiertj. 

(Richepln, La Mer, p. 366.) 

It was borrowed by the Romanticists from the poets of the 
school of Ronsard, with whom it was a particularly favourite 
rhythm, examples of its use occurring in the works of Ron- 
sard, Barf, Remi Belleau, Du Bellay, Jean de la Taille, Ac. ; 
and also in some of the choruses of Gamier's tragedies : 



Qui esmaillent on livege, 
Je pense voir le bean teinl 

Qai est peint 
Si vermeil en son visage. 

(KoDMid, Pois. Ciait., p. 41) 
Le ciel retire de noos 

Et nous est otei propice : 
Nous devoos, poor le bien^t 

Qn'il nous Ut, 
Anx iDunottcls sacHfice. 

(Gamier, Jnligont, I. i6aa sqi],) 

This particular form of the heterometric strophe of six 

lines was not, however, invented by the poets of the PUiadt; 

instances of it occur already in the medieval drama, but con- 

strocted as a rule on two rimes instead of three : 
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O donli JhciDS, qne feray 

A ma dure desplaisance t 
En la deffanlte mourraj 

Et cheiray 
Ed pitense doleance. 

(Amould Greban, Passim, 11- 18066 iqq.) 

Clement Marot had likevise already made use of it in one 
of the Pioamtt de David: 

Or tout ce que je desire, 

Trte chcr Sire, 
Tn le veois daii et ouvert : 
Le loopir de ma pent^ 

TcaoEpeic^e 
Ne t'esl cichi ne cooTert. {(Euvrti, i». p. 118.) 

Some poets have modified the order of the lines of seven 
and three sjllables, as in this example (ii,i7,3,f,r, J,) : 

Quand nous cbanloai aoe amoDni, 
£es viem ch^ei lont-ils gonidsl 

Nod sans dout«. 
Mais k leucs pieds, par boobeor, 
Dans I'ombre, on beau promeoeur 
Node ^conte. 

(Victor de Lapiade, <Ettvns, ii. p. ai8.) 
Ronsard and Bonaventure Desperiers have combined them 
in one or two poems according to the fonnula a, a, h^ c, c, ^, : 
Le malade. 
Foible el fade 
De la fiebvre dont il ard, 
Eo sonpiie 
Et Aksat 
Le medecin et sod art. 

(Despeiieis, (Euorts, p. 51.) 

The strophes of Victor Hugo's poem entitled Lis Pqytans 
au Sard de la Mer are identical wi&i the suophe quoted from 
De Laprade, except that the third and sixth Ihies contain four 
instead of three syllables and are on masculine rimes, 
whereas the longer Unes are on feminine rimes : 

Les pauvres gens de la cole, 
L'hiver, qoaDd la dkt est tkaute 

Et qa'U Cut nnit, 
VlenDenl oil fiDlt la terre 
Voir les flols pleiua de mystire 

Et pleins de bniit. 

(Lipttdt dts SihUt, iii. p. 165.) 
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A few strophes of rare occurrence present the combination 
of lines of six or five syllables with dissyllabic lines : 
Henrenx qui menrt ici 

AiDii 
Que let oiseani des chimps 1 
Son corps pris des amis 

Dins I'herbe et dans les cbutti. 

(Richepin, La Mtr, p. 153.) 
An rhythme ail^ d'or 
II fallsit encQr 
Un maJtre. 
Fon de volupt^ 
Atora j'ai dompt6 

Le M^tie J (Banvllle, Odii., p. 109.) 



STROPHE OF SEVXK LINES. 

The heterometric strophe of seven lines is even scarcer 
than the corresponding isometric strophe. Alexandrines 
with lines of eight, and occasionally of six syllables, are 
practically the only combinations that occur in modem 
poetry. 

Six Alexandrines followed by one octosyllabic line : 
Uk dormait mie mue aDtiqne et oatnrelle, 
Oil, vera le pi^ge lent da bnuqnes hamcfoni, 
Montsient et se ooisalent des luenrs de poissons. 
Oil mille Iniectes fins Tensient mirei leor sile; 
Eau si calme qu'i peine une fenille y glissail, 
Si Knsible pourtanC que le boat d'nne ombielle 
D'nn bold k I'antre la plissait. 

CSnlly Pmdhomme, IWtiu, ii. p. ill.) 

Six octosyllabic lines followed by one Alexandrine : 
Si la loi dn Seigneur tode touche, 
Si le mcnsonge voni fait peur, 
Si la justice en Totre ixeai 
Rtene aaui bien qa'ea voire boacbe; 
Fariez, fill des hommes, ponrqaoi 
Fftut-il qn'nue haine fanmche 
Fr^ide aDx jugemens que voos lancez mi mof ? 

(J,-R RoDBsean, (Etarres, i. p, 9.) 



The poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
affected the type u,, $, i,^ a, c, 0,1 c, : 

Fsnnf , belle adorje anz f eux doDx et Bcretoa, 
Henrm qol n'ajint d'antre envie 
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Qn« de tow roir, vons plain el Tons donner u rie, 
Oublij de tons les huDuins, 
Tria d'lller rejmndre ses p^res, 
Vom dira, voos preuuit de tet moonuitei maim 1 
Ciois-tn qn'il loit dei ccean ■incem T 

(A. Ch^nier, Paisitt, p. 1S9.) 
Victor Hugo has occasiona.lly constructed this strophe 
according to the scheme a„(7,i,f„f,c,i,; 

O toi dont le plncean me la fit si toncluuite, 



e U peins, je (e la cbante, 
es DobUs tj 



Car t«s DobUs tnvanx rlTront ; 
Uue force virile k ta grice est note ; 
Tes coalenn soni one hannoDie ; 
Et dans Ion enfimce no e^nie 
Mit nne damoie inr tOD front 

(V. Hugo, Odts et BaUadii, p. »39.) 
The model a^b^^a^b^a^a^hyn has been utilized with good 
effect by Victor de Laprade in Lts Symphonic : 
Tombe sans bmit, neige ^temelle; 
Convre de too lincenl cea pt^s jadis si verts. 

Tombe sans bmit, oeige ^temelle, 
SuT ce cmps oil brillaiCDt taut de chaimes dlveis, 
Snr cette ime qui fat si belle. 
Tontbe sans bruit, neige ^tetnelle, 
EoTcloppe i jamais ce coips et I'nniveis. 

( (Eutires Poit., il. p, jj,) 
Five Alexandrines followed by two lines of six syllables, 
according to the scheme a„ a,, ^„ r,, f,, r, 3, : 

O people des fanboni^, je vons ai vn gnbllme ; 
AnjoDraliiii vona avez, serf giist^ par le crime, 
tias d'areent dans la poche, an cceot moios de Rert^. 
On va, cnatne an cou, rire et boire ji la barriire. 
Et vive rempereur I et vive le salaite ! . . . 
Mangez, moi je pr^fhc 
Tod pain noir, liberty. 

(V. Hugo, Chitimtnts, p. 56.) 
The O.F. lyrical poets sometimes formed this strophe of 
four octosyllabic and three decasyllabic lines : 
Bone dame, \\ tant am^s 
Tonte lien qni tent & honour, 
Merveill^ m ai qae vos cito 
Nouvele de losengeour, 
Qn'i grant dolor ont loi vie atoro^e 
Cil jangleooT, lei n'ont antre pensfc 
Fois \ blasmer et de bonir amours. 

(Eniaai Canpaiu '.) 
■ TrMtvirts Btlgts, U. p. 109. 
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The blending of shorter measures in the seven - line 
heterometric strophe is very rare in modem poetry : 
L'enfiuit est k» parmi noDi 

Slt&t qu'il respire ; 
Son Ubae eit lur nos geooiu 

Et cbRcnn Tadiniie. 
II Mt loi, le Iiel enfant I 
Son eaimae est biomphant 
Dea qo'il vent sourire. 

(De Laprade, <Euv. Ptit., li. p. 196.) 
In 0.F, lyrical poetry, however, the combination of lines 
of seven sylkbles with shotter measures is not tmusual : 
Ja paj longne deinor<!e 
Que foce de mol aidier, 
Ne sera catrobliie 
L'amors, dont paitir ne quier ; 

Tant ai chier _ 
Cell qal en son dongier 
M'a mis, qaant il li a.^ix. 

(Gaatten d'&pmal, Chansons, No. iiL) 

STROPHE OF EIGHT LINES. 

The heterometric strophe of eight lines is not much found 
except in shorter measures. 

Five Alexandrines followed by two lines of eight syllables 
and a sixth line of twelve syllables according to the scheme 
<h% Ki ^i» "^11 ''h ^t ^> ''ii ' 

Ta vols qn'ani boida dn Tibre, et dn Nit et du Gange, 
En tons lleox, en tons temps, soni de* masqnes diveis, 
Lllomme paitoal est I'homme, et qa'en cet univers 
Dans nn ordie ^lem«I tout passe et rien ne change; 
Tn vols les nations sVcIipser toui it torn, 
Comme les astres dans I'espace ; 
De mains en mains le sceptre passe ; 
Cbnqae penple a sod siecle, et chaqae nomme a son jonr. 

(Latnaitine, MiditaiUm, p. 70.) 
Much more usual is the type a, i, a^^ 6, f , rf^ Cj, rf, : 
Poorqnoi m'apportM'Vous ma lyre, 
Specltes l<!gerst — qne vonlez-vonsl 
Fontastiqnes beanies, ce lugnbre soniire 
M'annonce-t-il votie courrouxT 



cbarpes & 

! il longs ... 
ir des festons ces chalnes insnltantei, 
s teintei de sang ? 

(V, Hugo, Odts et Ballades, p. 33.) 
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Thfopbile Gautier presents a peculiar type in which seven 
lines of six syllables are followed by one Alexandrine : 

AtHI est de retoor. 
La premito de« lotes, 
De les Uvies mi-closet, 
Rit an premier beau jour ; 
La tene bienheaieuse 
S'ouTre et s'^panouit ; 
Tout aiwe, toot jouit 
H^Ibe t j'ai dans le cceni nne tristesse aflrense. 

{/"itfr. Comfl., I p. 319.) 

Scarcely more common is the following form, in which 
Alexandrines and lines of six syllables ^ternate on cross 

Car il eat deni trison qo'oD ne pent appanvrir, 

Qu'oD crense i. fiuitaisie; 
n est denx misseanx puis, d'aii conle, soiw tarir, 

Tonte la po«sie : 
La nature et le ccenr. — Decx celestes forfts t 

La mnsiqae y fouimllle; 
yj chercherala la miemie, et je I'y trouverais, 

Si j'^tais jenne fille. 

(De Laprade, (Ettv. Poit., \. p. So.) 

Decasyllabic lines alternating with octosyllabic lines on 
cross rimes: 

Savez-TODS bien ce que Iht cette vieille 

An telnt hlTC, anx traiU amalgris! 
D'nn grand spectacle antrefois la merreille, 

Ses chants iBTissaimt tout Paris. 
Les jeunes gCDE, dans le lire od In laimes, 

S'cKaltaieDt devant sa beant^ ; 
Tons, ils ODt dQ des rfves i se« charmes: 

Ab I fiusons-loi la charity. 

(BJranger, (Euv. Comfl., ii. p. 333.) 

Decasyllabics are made to alternate on cross rimes with 
lines of four syllables in Victor Hugo's incomparable 
Gaslibelza : 

GostibeTza, rbomme i. la caratniie, 

Chantait ains) ; 
Qaelqn'iiD a-t-il conna doKa Sabine, 

Qnelqu'nn d'icl? 
Danset, diantez, rill^eois 1 ta nnit gagne 

Le mont Falou. 
— Le Tent qui vient \ travera la montagne 
Me lendra fon I 

(£« Rayont et Its Ombrti, p. 39.) 
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A pretty model of this strophe constmcted as follows — 
'is^it'^t^i(>''7^io'^*'^i(> — i^ fonnd in many of the batladei of 
Christine de Pisan : 

Or est Tenu U tiH gncienx moys 
De Mfty le gay, on tuit a de donl^nn, 
Que cei vergien, cei bnlEsons et cet hd*, 
Sbnt tODt chaigiez de verdure et de Bonn, 

Et tonte liens se lesjoje. 
Panni ces champs tout ftourist et verdoye, 
Ne il n'est riens qni n'entcoablie rami.)'. 
Four la doulfoni dn jolU moyi de Majp. 

{CEtmrt! Paitiqtus, 1, pL 35.) 

The alternation of the line of seven with that of ten syl- 
lables in this strophe is very unusual, both tn Modem and in 
Old French lyric poetry : 

Tant al ami c*or me covieat hair, 

Et »i ne kier mail amer, 
S'en tel len n'eet c'on ne sache meotcr 

Ne decbevoir ne raoser. 
Trop longnemect m'a dni^ cheste paiae, 

C'Amonn m'a faite endarer ; 
Et nan por csat loial amour chertaine 
Vourai eccor recower. 

(Conoa de B^thuoe, Chaasem, No, viii.) 
The structure (ok, 5, «,(, b^ c'^^ i, c"^^ i,) of the above strophe 
is particularly interesting as being directly borrowed by 
ConoD from Bertran de Bom's ' : 

Gei de dinar do fora oimais matis, 

Qai a^ei pies bo bostac, 
E lo% dedmtz la chams e'l pas e'l vis, 
E'l fiiocs foi clan com de fan, &c.* 
Another structure, found in the works of the Irouvirts, is 

Faui est ki trop ca sen cuidier se fie; 
Om voil ancnn soar I'eipoir d'enrekjr 
Enpiendre tant dont il apr^s meodle ; 
Ton che me fiait de li proiier cremir I 
Car mins me vient nset tonte me vie 

Ke par trop taillant desil 
Perdre tout a nne flel 
(Adam de la Halle, Camh^Ht undPariurit, p. 50.) 
' For direct borrowingt by the trouvh-ti bam the ttvubadauri, as 
regard* the itnictuie of the strophe, see Pad Meyer, Remaxia, xjx. 
p. ijsqq. 

* Cf. ed.' Stlmming, p, 117. 
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An example of the form «u)ii<iaie^«''n,fio^ifl^i C' 
Du Bellay's poem Conire ks PitrarquUks : 

Ce D'est que fen de lean froides chalenra, 
Ce n'Mt qD'honeor d« lean feintes donlenra, 
Ce a'eet encoi* de tears loapin et plenis 



De lenrs amours, que flunmes et glafons, 
Fleshes, liens et mitte antrei fafons 

De sembUblea autiages. 

XCEuorct CkoisUi, p. 378.) 

Many types of this strophe, in which the octosyllabic line is 
mixed viUi shorter lines, especially that of four syllables, are 
found in the poetry of the Romanticists : 
Example of the form a, #, a, b^ c, d^ c^ d, : 
Amoar k la fenni^re I elle est 

Si geatille et a donee ! 
C'est I'oisean des bois qui se platt 
Loin du btuit dans la mousse. 
Vieux vagabond qui tend Is main. 

Enfant pauvre el sans mere, 
FDiEslez-YODS Iroaver en chemin 

La ferme et la fenni^ I (H^g^sippe Morean '■) 

Example of the form afa^afi''^lr^e^c^i''^, invented by 
Casimir Delavigne (1793-1843) : 



Qui fait trembler comme nn sieul, 

Et qui vous lend, quand on est seul, 

Blanc comme nn matbre '. 

The above kind of strophe has been revived in modem 
times by Maurice Rollinat : 

Quaud le tolell rit dang les coins, 
Quand le vent jone arec les foins, 
A r^poqne oil I'on a le moiiis 
D'inqui^tudes ; 



solitudes. {Lts /^^ivrests, p. 147.) 

I. 431. 

« Goffic and Thieulin, p. iii. 
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Example of lines of eight and four B}dlable9 alternating on 
cross rimes : 

Sa gcaudenr ^blonit I'hiatoiie. 

QniDze us il fnt 
Le dieu que tratnait la victoire 

SnT son aflQt ; 
L'Europe sods sa loi gnerriere 

Se dibattit. — 
Toi, BOD lioge, marcbe denl^re 

Petit, petit. (V. Hago, ChdHnttuli, p. 311.) 

Example of the foim a, 5, a, i^ c, rf, c^ </, ; 



De touE ceiix-d 
Qoi vost en roml 
En flageolant snt lent iiaaa 
Dibiliti 

Le long dn mnr 
Fou de clarti. (Verlaine, CMx, p. 3»i.) 

Example of the form a, a, a, h^ ir, c, f, ^, : 

Que j'aime 4 voir, dans la vall^ 

D^olJe, 
Se lever comme nn mansolte 

Les qnatre ailes d'tin noir moQtier ! 
Qne i aime li voir, pies de I'aasteFe 

Monastere, 
An eeuil dn baron fendataiie, 
La croix blanche et te Mnitiei! 

(A. de Masset, Frem. Pots., p. loi.) 

The comtnnation of octosyllables with shorter measures 
also occurs frequently in the O.F. lyrical poets, who were 
likewise fond of mixing the line of seven syllables mth 
shorter measures. 

Example of lines of eight and seven syllables alternating 
on cross rimes : 



M'estnet fere demor^ 
Ja n'anrai joie en tnon aj, 
S'en France ne m'est doa^e. 

(Gontier de Soignies '.) 
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Example of the form a, b^ a, 6, i^ c^ e^ d, : 

E, las, i a'est mais nus ki tint, 
Enu c'on deveroit amer; 
Cacnni I'sinBnC or eailioiC faint 
Et vent gouir sans endurerl 
Et ponr choQ %e doit biea gaider 

Chele c'om pile; 
Car taut est li ieme proisle, 
Con DC li Mt ke nprontet I 
(Adun de la Halle, Canchons und Parhfr4t, p. 96.) 
Example of the form a^i^a^b^h^c^c^b^: 

Amauis ne me Tent onir 
Fooi proiier ne poor cant Ikire 
Ne pour lolanment servir 
Ne pODT doodiemait atraite, 

Auis m'est si contraire 

Et me dame aossl, 
K'i DC lotu est rieos de ml 
Ne don mat ke me font tiaire I (lUd. p. $47.) 

Example of Ihc form a, 5, a, i, b^ b, a, i, : 

out, Phelipe la! 

e conte leui. 
Qui a France mainteape 

Et tesconTorti 

Proece enmieldr^, 
Chevalerie honbri, 
Laigece, qni ieit veccne 
Ra mis en sa poestt (Gantiers d'Espinal'.) 

Example of the form a, b^ n, b^ b, n, a, b, : 

Fine amois m'envoie 
Talent de chanter. 



STKOFHX OF MN£ LINES, 



This strophe is rare in modern poetry, the most effective 
t3'pe being composed of three tercets, each consisting of two 
Alexandrines and one octosyllabic line, each pair of Alex- 

* Bmkelmaon, p. 39. * Tytuvh-et Btlpi, it p. 96. 
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andrines as well as the three octosyllabic lines riming 
together, respectively (Aj, a„ i^ c^^ c,, d, d^, d^ b^ : 

AJD^, qtund aoas cbeichoiis ea Tain dani dos pentjet, 
D'UD air qai Doiii charmait les trace* effac^ei, 

Si quelqne souffle barmonienT, 
Effleuiant au basaid ]a harpe d^tendne. 
En tire Eenlement one note perdne, 
Dei laimei roulent daos dos jenx ! 
D'uD teal Eon retrouv^ I'air eatier %t reveille, 
II tajeanit notre Suae et rempllt notre oreille 

D'qd lODveiiit m^lodienx. (Lunartine, /^arm., p. loi.) 

Two Alexandrines followed by seven lines of seven syl- 
lables : 

Dim dit, et le jour fat ; Dien dit, et leB Jloiles 
De U unit f ternelle ^claircirent les Toilei ; 
Tool les ^Ijments divers 
A u voi» se siparirent ; 
Le* eani soadaio I'^coul^reDt 
Dans le lit crens^ des men; 
Lm moota^M s'lilevf^reni, 
Et les aqniloiis Toleient 
Dant les libies champ* del aire. 

(Lanaitine, Miditatien!, p. 151.) 
A type constnicted according to the scheme ■'a *ii 1, ^, *, ^u 
■'is^'u^a ^'^ occurs in Lamartine : 

Ceq 
N'eat qa*! 

Et lien, excepts nos smoure, 
N'f m^rite on regret dn sage. 
Mai* qne dis-je I on aime & tout fige : 
Ce fee durable et donz, dans I'itme icaferm^, 
Doone pin* dc chalenr en jetant moins de flamme ; 
C'est le BonfBe divin doat (oat honune est fonn^, 

II De E'6teiDt qn'avec sod ime. (Ibid. p. 69.) 

Jean-Baptiste Ronssean has used the form a^a^^i^a^^b^c^ 
^11^11^1 '" ^i^ Caniaies-. 

VonB, dont le pincean ttoiraire 
Reprisente I'hJTer sons I'imaee vnlgaire 
D'nn vieillard foible et fasguissant, 
Peintres injiiheni, redouez la colore 
De ce dien teirible et pnluant 
Sa vengeance est tDexorable: 
Son ponvoir, juequ'anx cienx, fait porter la tenear ; 
Les effort* de* Titan* n'ont rien de compaiable 

An moindrc effet de la foieni. {(Euo., \. p. 93^.) 
Happier ia the combination of decasyllabic and octo- 
syllabic lines according to the fonn a„i,a„bfCt^d,c^£^^di: 
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Mais tout k coup j'U vn dons Ii unit sombre 

Une fonne ^lisser sanB brnit. 
Snr mon rideaa j'ai vu pssier ane ombre i 

Elle vient s'ssaeoir snr moo lit. 
J done es-tn, mome et e 

Sombre portrait yHrx a 
Que me veax-tn, triste oisean de pasuget 
£(t-ce on vain rfvet est-ce ma propre image 

Que i'aperjois dana ce miioirt 

(A. de Mnsset, /bA. JVettv., p. 57.) 

The beterometric strophe of nine lines is more common in 
O.F. poetry. 

Four decasyllabic lines foUoved by five lines of five syl- 
lables, the rimes being arranged according to the formula 

ahahccaac : 

Chanson m'eitnet chanter de la mejllot 
Qai onqnes fo ne qoi janies sera ; 
Li ^ens douz chanz gaiit tote dolor, 
Bien ert gariz coi ele gaiim. 

Msjnte ame a garie, 

Hnimet ne dot mie 

One n'aie boo jor, 

Quai la grant dotor 

N'est nni qui vos die. (Kntebenf, p. 100.} 

Decasyllabics are also sometimes found combined with 
lines of six syllables, the order of the rimes being frequently 
ahaibbcca, as in the following example : 

Lou qnant rose ne faelle 

Ne flor ne voi paroii, 

Ne n'oi chanter par bmelle 

Oisels al main n al soir, 
Alon florist met coets en son voloit 
En bone amor qui ro'a en ion pooir, 

Doat JB ne quier issir, 
Et s'U est rieni qui m'en doie paitir, 
J'a nel qoier savoir ne ja nel vnelle. 

(Le Chastelain de Coucjr'.) 

Lines of eight and of four sylkibles combined according to 
the scheme a^ b, i, a, a^ 6, a, a, 6^ : 

Ki a droit vent amon servlr 
Et eanler de goiena talent, 
Fenser ne doit a mans Ic'i sent. 
Mail ao bien kl I'em pnet venirl 
Che (ait cneillir 

* Brakelmann, p. 11;. 
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Seu et Tklonr et turdement 
Et les mavais bant dev«nir; 
Car cascnns bee a deservir, 
Puis k'il i tent! 
(Adam de la Halle, CaiKharu und J^artures, p. 191.) 
Stin more frequent in O.F, is the miature of shorter 
measnres in this strophe. 

Example of the form a, 3, a, (, a, S^ d, a, a, : 
Mais fespoir qn'anrai ale, 
Ce me fail chanter; 
II m'est vis, que que aus die. 
Par bien espeter 

Joie qo'4 penser 
Con DC pOToit achiever; 
Puis qu'esperaiice est faillie, 

Joie est abaisie. (Gillibeit de Benterille '.) 
The same poet has also used the type a^ ^g a, 3, c, 3, <:,£,£,: 
Adis ai etii joljg, 

Bien m'ea vant, 
Eocor le serai toz dii 

Et fersi chanfon ptas lie 

Conqnes ne fia, por itant 

Que cele cui j'aim lo'en prie 

Et dit & moi qoe je chant, 

S'en ai le cuer plus joiant*. 

The helerometric nine-line strophe also occurs in a few of 

the ballades of the Middle Frendi poets, as in the following 

example — a^^ 5„ a,,, ^u c^ c,„ d^^ c^^ rfm : 

Noble, plaisant, tri» grBcieme et belle, 
Boime, vaillant, sage, bien aooni^, 
Prenez en gti ma balade nouTelle 
Que j'ay falte pour vons ceste jonmie, 

Car on que sole 
Vostre je snls et obeir vooldroie, 
Amer, cherir to graclenx corps bel. 
Si voui doint Dienx qnanque poor moy voldroie 
Ce plaisant jour premier de ran noDvel. 

(Christine de Pisan, <Euvret PbH,, 1. p. J30,) 

STROPHE OF TEN LINES, 

Combinations of Alexandrines and octosyllabic lines are 
almost the only fcnns foimd since the beginning of the 
classical period. 

' Trpuvh-ts Bilgrs, 1. p. 61, • Ibid. i. p. 5J. 
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The most bannonious structure of this strophe is that used 
by Victor Hugo in several of his Odes — a,, i,, u,, 5, c^^ c, rf, ?„ 

La Loire tIC alors, sni ses plages dfcertes, 
S'assembler les tribns des vengeuin de nos rois, 
Feuple i]iii oe plenrail, Rer de ses nobles peites, 

Qae snr le ti6ae et snr la croix. 
C'^taieot ^aelqoes vieillards Toyant lenn toits ea llatnmes, 

C'^taient des enfants et des femmes, 

Snivia d'nn teste de biros; 
An milieu d'enx inarchail tear patrie eiil^ 
Car ils ne laissaient plas qu'une terre penpl^e 

De cadanw et de bonrreaoi, 

(V. Hago, Odts a Ballades, p. ap.) 

Victor Hugo has also occasionally used the variation 

a„ i„ a„ i„ f „ fg ^, <^, ■/„ a, : 

Je disals : ' Ob t salat, vierge aimable et s JT^ie I 
1^ moade, 6 IJbert^, suit tes nobles ilans ; 
Comme une jeone Spouse il t'aioie, et te livere 
Comme une ajenle en chevenx blaucs t 
Saint ! ta sais, de I'ime tortaot les entraves, 

Desceodre au cachot des eaclaves 

PlntSt qu'an palais des tyrans; 
Aax concerls da Cidron mSlant ceux dn Permesse, 
Ta voix donee a tonjonra quelqne illnstte promesse 

Qu'entendent les bt^ros moniants.' (Ibid. p. 91.) 

Four Alexandrines followed by six beptasyllabic lines: 

Soil qne de tes lanriers la graodear ponisnivanl 
D'nn ctenr oil I'ire jnstc et la gloiie commande, 
Tn passes comme nn foudre en la terre Flamaode, 
D'Espagnols abattua la cflmpagne pavanl; 

Soit qn'ea sa demiere tete 

L'Hydie civile I'anEte, 

Roi, qne je verru jouir 

De I'Empiie de la terre, 

Laisse le soiu de la guerre, 

Et pense & te rfjonir. (Malberbe, <Eltvrtt, 1. p. 36.) 

Or six octosyllabic lines followed by four Alexandrines : 

Grand Richelieu, de qui la gtoire. 

Par tant de rayons idatants, 

De la nnit de ces deraiers temps 

Eclaircit 1'ombre In plus noire ; 

Fulssanl esprit, dont les travanx 

Ont bomj le conrs de nos mam, 
Accomplis DOS sonhaits, pass^e notre esp^tance, 
Tes celestes vertas, tes faits prodigienx, 
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Font levoii en nos joare, pour le bien de bi Frsoce, 
La. fofce dea b^ros et la boati des dieax. 

{Jean Clwpelaai '.) 

Nine octosyllabic lines followed hy one Alex&ndrine: 
Roi des campagnes iizdt^s, 
Qui des asties fais tes maisons. 
Grand flambeao, par qui les saisoDS 
Sont ai justement mciaries, 
Ame dont le monde est le coips, 
Solell, qui de tant dc tr^sors 
Reads partoDt les plainei Kcondes ; 
Lorsque, couronc^ de iplendeur, 
Tn sortitas dn Bein des ondes, 
Dn Diea qui te conduit adoie la grandeur. 

(Aotoine Godean *. ) 

Eight octosyllabic lines followed by two Alexandrines : 

Mes ji^es, mes dienz tDtelaires, 

S'il est juste que vos choleres 

Me Uissent deaonoais vivant; 

Si le traict de la calomnie 

Me perce eacor assez avant, 

Si ma Muse est assez punie, 

Peimette;! qne d'oresnavant 

Elle Eoit sans ignominie, 
AAn que voGtre bonneur puisse tiouvet des veil 
Dignet de les porter am yeux de rnnlvers. 

(Tb^ophile de Viau, (Euvrts, ii. p. 1*9.) 

Nine lines of sis syllables followed by one of ten syllables : 
Ma belle amie est morte : 
Je pleoreiai tonjotus; 
Sous la totnbe elle emporte 
MoQ ime et mes amours. 
Dans le ciel, sans m'attendre, 
Elle fl'en retonmaj 
L'ange qui remmena 
Ne voalut pas me prendre. 
Qne mon sort est amerl 
Ab! tans amour, s'en alter sur la merl 

(Th. Gautier, /Wj. Ccmpl., i. p. 171.) 

Shorter measures are found combined in the medieval 
poets and in those of the sixteenth century. 
Example of the form a^ b^ a, i, f , r, d^ «, «, 1/, : 
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De mainle coulenr vlve; 
Le ciel, pour luy complaire, 
Ome u face claire 
D« grand' be^ati naive. 

(Da BelUy, <Zuv. CHeii,, p. ill.) 

Example of the form Og i, u, l>^ c^ c^ </, «, r, </, t 

Rcsveillex-Tong, chascon fiddle, 
Menei en Diea joie orendioit. 
LoocDge est Ire^ante et belle 
Ed Is boncbe de rhamme droit, 

Snt la doulce harpe 

Pendne en escbarpe 

Le Selgnenr lonez; 

De Inct, d'e«pinetles, 

SuDctes chansonnettei 

A son nom jouez. 

(Clement Marot, (Euvrts, p. 393.) 

Example of the form a, b^ o, b^ c, c, d^ e^ e^ d^ : 

Laissons le lit et le sommeil 

Ceste jonra^c ; 
Pour nous I'auiore aa front Ycrmeil 

Est desja n^e. 
Oi qne le ciel est le plus gay 
Eo ce gracieni mois de may, 

Aimons, mignoane; 
Contentons nostte ardent dedi : 
£n ce monde n'a du plabir 

Qui ne s'en donne. (Jean Passerat '.) 

Example of the form a, b^ a, b^ a, b^ a^ ^^ i, a, : 

Chanfon, va t'en sbqi demore 

El dolz pais 
On mes cnen cline et aore 

Soils et matins, 
Trop par mi cort U mals sore 

Dont je langnis. 
He Dens I verrai je ja Tore 

Qa'oD tres dolz lis 
Puisae avoir de son cler tis, 
Qui si m'odl et acore? (MotissesdeCieon',) 
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STROPHB OF ELEVEN LINES. 



This Strophe is very rare, especiallj- in modem poetry. 
The most harmonious structure is '^t^iiit'^a^n^ih'^is^s'^n^iv 
employed by Lamartine in the Harmonies : 



L'atdmc flottanl de Inmiire 
Qui remonle le loir anx boids dc rhorizoo; 

Le son loiutaia qui s'ivapore, 

L'^clali, le Kgard, le rayoD, 
L'^toile qui le peid daoi ce ciel disphan^ 

On I'aigle qui *a le braver, 
Tont ce qui monte, enfin, on vole, od flotte. 
Poor me perdie, Seignew I me perdte on te 

Lamartine has also constructed this strophe as follows : 

pitais tti poor brillec oii voog brillei voui-meine, 
Pour respirei lit-hant ce que vons lespirez. 
Pour m'eoivier da jour dont vons tods enivrei, 
Panr Toii et i^fl^chir cette beaatj snprfme 
Dont les yeux ici-bos soot en vain altMa I 
Mon Ime i I'ceil de I'aigle, et mes foitcs pens^ 
Au bnt de lenrs d^siis volant comme des traitE, 
Cbaqne fois qae mon sein respire, plus press^es 

Que les colomties des forSts, 
MoDtent, montent toujonrs par d'aatres lemplac^es, 

Et ne redescendent jamais I (Ibid. p. 156.) 

In O.F. poetry the heterometric strophe of eleven lines is 
not so scarce, the most usual fornis being those in which the 
line of seven syllables is combined with that of five or four 
syllables. 
Example of the form a, b^ a, 6, r, c, d, d^ t^ 't '^7 ■ 
Frans cners gentins eslens 
Poor toutes valonis achaindte, 
Cois sagement maintenus 
Pour les mesdisans lelrsindre, 

EesgBTS ponr onvrir — , 
Cors pom cuers dedena ravii, 
Sage, unle et bien ensignle, 
I n^est nuB ki pensast mie 

Enver vons fotonr ; 
Car cacnns dc vo valonr 
S'abanbist et umelie I 
(Adam dels Halle, Camh«ia tmd Pariaret, p. 177.) 
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Adam de la Halle has also employed the form a^6,a,6^it 

E, dune de giant Taillaocke 
Flos ke je ne vois diunt, 
Douche ct noble en contenioche, 
Sage en nerre et em parlant, 

De cner goiant 
VonB >i leivie tondis 
Con lins amii en cantant 
Et ai ne pni* estre oni* 

liji rekerantl 
I>e che n'av^i pas semmt 

An cnci le vis? (Ibid. p. 68.) 

The trouvire Gonthier de Soignics presents a type in 
which the lines of seven and four syllables are very gracefully 
distributed ; 

Bela m'eet Tans en mai, qnant TOi 

I« tens Dork; 
Oisel chantent doucement 

A I'enserir. 
Toule nuit veil et trestail, 

Ne pnis doimii. 
Car k ce m'estnet penier 
Ke plna desfr, 
MonU liai ma vie, 
Sk tel tort me fait moiir 
Ma donee amle '. 

STROPHE OF TWELVE LINES. 

The beterometric strophe of twelve hnes is slill more rare 
than that of eleven lines. The most notable example of its 
use occurs in Th^ophilc Gautier's Alberbis, where it is con- 
structed according to the formula Oyt^xKii^xiHxKi^n^it'xt 

fuA,',- 

Sui le bold d'un canal profond doot li 

Dorment, de n^nnfan et de bateanx co 

Avcc ses tolls aigns, ses iDunenses grenieis, 

Ses tonrs an boaX d ordoise oit nichent les dgognes, 

Ses cabarets bmyants qui regoreeat d'ivrogDe^ 

Est un vieoi boarg flaniaod tel que les peint Tenieia. 

— Voas leconnaiBsei-vona ? — Tenei, voili le Minle, 

De les cheveux blafaids icondant sod ^panle 

Comme nne fllle au bain ; I'^glise et soQ docher, 

L'^tai^ oil des canards se pavane Tescadre ; 

li ne manque Tiaiment an tableau que le cadre 

Avec le clou pour I'accrocher, {Pois. Cemfl., i. p, uj.) 

' Trvtivins Belps, ii. p. 6. 
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VIctOT de Laprade has introduced in his Ode det Argo- 
naulis some strophes or twelve lines in which Alesaadrines 
alternate with octosyllabic lines on cross rimes, according to 
the foimula abahcdcde/e/-. 

Terrible en est I'abord : le roi defend sa proie. 

Un drafon, veillant joor et nnit 
An pied da h£tie sombre oil la toUon flamboie, 

SiSe et bat sea flancx i. gnuid bruit. 
Lanfant de lean naseanx des vapeuis eoSamm^M, 

Dm tanreaiii, des connieis taa» ixan, 
Dans lei clumps de U gnene ^craaent lea aim^et, 

Le tang baigne lean [lieds d'airain ; 
La tene tremble an loin ; plein de leut louffle immimde, 

L'air est mortel aux assaillantt . • . 
Nona, (an* ciaint«, majchoiu, cberctieiiTE da nooTcau monde 

Lei destini cedent aiix vaillanti t 

{<Eiivrtt FoSiquis, L p. 173.) 

The O.F. poets preferred for this strophe the line of seven 
syHables combined with that of four or five syllables : 

Se me metji en obli, 
Amori, i'ai man tent nif, 
Et se me get& de d, 
Maint grant jolivet^ 
Encore DOT vo! ferai. 
A cest besoing nomerai 
Beatris, 1& oil je pem : 

Huimais & cbant ae faudiaJ, 

En la prison 
De legier fecai chanson. 

(Gillibert de Beinerille'.) 

The following type is also found in Gillibert de Bemevilie : 

Amors, mon caer avez pris ; 
Certes, n'en sai pss dolens, 
Aias en sni U^s et jolis; 
Mes ven^s lontes dedena, 

Vo comandemens 

N'ieit jik desdiz; 

ffil est trop pelU 

Li cncis et 11 fent, 

Pics joliemeDt 

Ne pnis estre occls; 

De nut mort ple»U 

La p^ bonement*. 

' Tfvuvlrts Btlgei, i. p. 79, ' Ibid, p. laj. 
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COUBWATION OF MORE THAN TwQ MeTRES. 

Since the classical period it is the rule not to use more 
than two different measures in the same strophe, except in 
the case of the chanson, however, in which three (and some- 
times four) different metres are oflen found mixed, as in the 
following strophe from B^ranger, constructed according to 
the scheme a, b^ a^ ^, c, d^ d^ d^ d,^ c , rf, : 

Trinqner est un plaisir fort sage 
Qu'aDJOQid'hni I'on traite d'abus. 
Qumd dn m^pria d'nn tel usage 
Les gens du moade sonC imbm, 
De le stiiTie, iLinis, faisona gloire, 
Riant de qni peut s'en moquer: 

£t poDr cboqner, 

Nons provoqoer, 
Le verre en maia, en rond noos atCaqner, 
D'abord nons trinquerons pour boire, 
Et puis noas bairons pour trinqner. 

(^(Euvres Cemfl., i. p. 108.) 

The above rule is not invariably observed in modem 
poetry, although the exceptions to it are very few : 

Si, maovais oiselenr, de ses caresses &£les 
II abalssait snr toi le d^Ucat r^iean, 
Conime d'nn aenl petit coup d'ailes 
S'aflrancbirait I'olseaa I 

(Solly Pmdhomme, PoisUs, ii. p. 13;.) 

Or this seven-line strophe of Theodore de Banville, con- 
structed according to the scheme <i^^i<'a<'ibtC^c^: 

Aimoos-Doua et dormons 
Sacs songer an reste du monde I 
Ni le flot de la mer, ni I'oaragan des monts, 

Taut que nous nons aimons 
Ne conrbera ta tSle blonde, 

Cot I'amour est plas fort 

Que les dienx et la mortl [OdeltlUs, p. 144.) 

The rule was not infrequendy broken by the poets of the six- 
teenth and those of the beginning of the seventeenth century : 

Amour, tu n'et qa'nne pasdon foUe 

D'uiK ame de loisir; 
Qni sans laison la transporte et I'affolle 
D'an exceasif desir. 
Qui vlent sans peine 
nompte et sondaine; 
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Qui DC s'apaise 
Qu'b graad malaise 
Far mille ennuis pooi on fraile plaisir. 

(Baif, Feis. Choit., p. 193.) 
Romps tes fen Men on'ila soient dorfs. 
Fnis les iDJnstes adores; 
Et descends dans toi-mfme k I'exemple da sage. 

Tu voU de pris ta derniere saison; 
Tout le monde coanalt ton nom et ton visage; 
El tn n'es pas connn de ta propre laison. (Maynard'.) 

In O.F. poeliy no such nile obtained, and the strophes in 
vhich three (or more) measures are used are numberless : 

D'amors ne doit estre honorfs 
Hon ki ne set bans derenir, 
Ains doit estre i tel fuer mcn^ 
Ke dame ne le doit lAt. 
Mail li felon plein de rage 
S^vent si bel de langage 
Et loi mo! polir. 
Con ne set choisir 
Liqnel out loial courage. 

(Gillibert de BemevUle'.) 

' Cripet, iL p. 411. ' Trffuvhts Bilges, i. p. 8j, 
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CHAPTER X 

OF CERTAIN FIXED FORMS OF FRENCH 
POETRY 

I. The Sonnet. 
Op all ihe poems with a fixed form none can compare in 
importance with the somiet, which, taking into consideration 
the French sonnet only, can be briefly defined as a poem of 
fourteen lines composed of two quatrains, generally of iden- 
tical structm'e, followed by two tercets. The sonnet is the 
only kind of poem with a fixed form which can escape the 
reproach of arbitrariness ; nay, centuries of almost constant 
favour, not only in the Romance-speaking countries, but also 
in Finland, have demonstrated the inevitableness of its form 
as the fittest vehicle for the concise expression of an isolated 
poetic thought : 

Ne ris point d« sonnet, 6 critique moqneni'. 
Par amour antrefoii en lit le giaad Sbakespeace ; 
C'est Mr ce Inth henrem que Pitrarqne aoupite, 
£t qne le Tasse aux fera sonlage un pen ion coenr. 

Camoens de son exil abrtge la. longueur ; 
Cat il chante en lonnets I'amoni et son empire. 
Dante idme cette fleur de myrte et la lespire, 
£t la tii61e au cypres qui ceint son front vainqueui. 

Spenser, s'en revenajit dc I'tle des feeries, 
Exhale en longs sonnets ses trisCesses chdries; 
Milton, chantant les ^ens, ranimait soa regard. 

Moi je veiut rajennir le doni sonnet en France. 
Dn Bellay le premier I'apporta de Florence*, 
El Ton en sait plus d'ua de notre vleuK Ronsan). 

(Sainte-Beuve, /"i^sus Computes, p. 134.) 

' For the most part this sonnet is a paiaplirase of Wotdsworth'i 
Sennet en the Sonnet. 
' Not Edictly true. Cf. pp. 33i-7- 
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The sonnet is of Italian origin, having evolved from the 
fiision of two s/ramboili, one of eight lines on the scheme 

abababab, and the other of six lines on the scheme cdcdcd, 
which, by being both divided into two equal parts, the second by 
analogy with the first, gave abab, abab, cdc, dcd. Subsequently 
there developed by the side of the above form the scheme 
abba, aiba, cde, cde, and many variations for the two tercets 
which will be noticed hereafter '. Some writers have wished 
to argue that the sonnet is of Provencal origin ', but they have 
probably been led astray by the fact that the oldest imitations 
of the Italian sonnet were written in that language by two 
Italian poets — Dante da Majano' and Paul Lanfranc de 

' This is the vLew of Biadene, Maffelegui del sanelU nti sec. xiii e 
xiv, Roma, iSSS, pp. 917-18. Ochei Bcholars prefer to trace the origin 
of the sonoet to a single fourteen-line caoione-strophe— a ^aila isparsa, 
to nse the Ptovenfal tenn. Cf. T. Casini, Le formi mctrichc ilaliam, 
FircDze, 1890, p. 36. 

' A passage in the Vies des plus celebrts tt oMciens peiUs prvoemaux 
(Lyon, ij7<;) of Michel Nostredame, a brother of the nmoDS astrologer, 
seems to be iht source of this error. We sec it crop up again in the 
Art Feitiqtu of Vanquelin de la Fresiuye (begmi in IS74) ' 
Et comme uos Francois Ice premiers ea Provenc« 
Du Sonnet amourenx chanterent I'excelence, 
D'avant I'ltalien, ils ont anssi cbantez 
Lea Satyies .... (Uvie ii, 11. 715-18.) 

The same mistake is fonnd in some modem writers, c. g. Lnbarsch. 
Verslehre, p. 410 ; while others, such as De Gramoot, Prosadie, p. 14S, 
and Aubcrtin, Versificaiian franfoise, p. 166, beat about the buui. 

The bet that the word simet occurs frequently In Provcn^l in the 
general sense oipoem, i»ng, although it is never used to deMgnate mny 
special poem with a fixed form, may have helped to lead some writers 

Qaaa vei pe']s ver^rs despleiar 
Los cendatz grocs, indis e blaos, 
M'adouEsa la volz dels chevsus 
E'lh senti que fan li Joglar. 

(Beriran cfe Bom, ed." Slimming, p. 83.) 
* The sonnet of Dante da Majano runs as follows (see Butsch, 
Christemathie Prinien{ale, p. 319) : 

Las, so que m'ea itl cor plus fins e cars, 
ades rai de mi parten e loignan, 
e la pena el trebsil ai tot ses pars, 
on montas vetz n'ai greu lan^ir ploran. 
Quel lis amors mi ten el cot uns dars 
on eu oe quel partirs non er ses dan, 
tro qu'a mi dons, ab los siens gens parlan, 
prenda merses del mal qa'eu trag tan gran. 
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Pistoja. The oldest Italian sonnet, and consequendy the 
oldest in any language, was composed by Pier delle Vigne, 
Secretary of Stale to Frederick II of Sicily, about the year 

I330: 

Peri ch' Amore non si pui vedere, 

E DOD si tntta corpoialemente, 
Manti ne son di al folle sap^re 

Che credoDo ch' Amore sia niaitel 
Ma poi ch' Amore ai face sent^ 

Deotro del coi ugnoceggiar U geate, 
Molto maggiore pieglo de^ Bvere 

Che se 1 vedesse visibilemente. 
Per la vlitnte della oUamita 

Como I0 feiTO attiae non ai vede. 

Ma ^ lo tira signorerolmente. 
E qaesta cosa k credeie m'inrita 

Che Amore sU, e dammi n-ande fede 

Che tntlor aia credato fia la Geote. 

But the first principal writer of the sonnet was Fia Guittone 
d' Arezzo, who flourished about 1250, and who has left more 
than two hundred examples of this fonn of verse. He was 
followed by Dante, Petrarch, and a host of other poets. 

Melin de Saint-Gelais and Clement Marot were the first 
French poets to introduce, and that simultaneously, the sonnet 
into France ; at all events there is not sufficient evidence to 
give the priority to either. We possess about twenty sonnets 
of Melin de Saint-Gelais, and a dozen of Clement Marot (of 
which more than half are closely modelled on Petrarch). 
The following specimens, the first from Marot, and the 
second from Melin de Saint-Gelais, will show in bow far 
they succeeded in their task: 

Adolescens, qui la peine avez prise 
De m'enrichlr de loa non meiil^, 
Pont en lonant dire bien Tcriti, 
Laissez-moy Ik, et louez moy Lolse. 

C'est le dou fen dont ma Mnse est esprise, 
C'est de mes yen le droit bnt Mnati: 
Hanlsez la done en loate extremity, 
Car bien pris^ roe sens qoand 00 la prise. 

Lea fora lim volgnes mi dons garli 
de la dolor qn'ai ^ cor tao soven, 
quai en lei es ma vida e mon morir. 

Merse I'enqner a ma domaa valen, 
qne per merse deja moa precs coillir 
e perdon fossa al mien gran aidimcn. 
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Et n'enqnerM de qnoy looer la fkat : 
Rica qa'amity en «11« nc defaut ; 
J'y ay tronv£ amiti^ i. ledire, 

Mais, au surplus, escrivez haidimect 
Ce que voudrei j faillir aucnnement 
Vons Be acauriei, sinon de trop peu dire. 

One of the best of Melin's is the following : 

11 D'est pB3 taat de barqaes k Venise, 
Dliuisties ii Bomg, de lievres en Chamiwgnc, 
D'onrs en Savoye, et de veaai en Bretaigne, 
De cygnes blancs le long de la Tamtse, 

Ne tant d'Amonn se traitint en I'c^Use, 
De differents am penplea d'Alemaigne, 
Ne tant de gloire a ua Eeigneur d'Espaigne, 
Ne tant se tiouve k la Cour de feintise, 

Ne laQi y * de monstres en Afriqne, 
D'opinions en nne repoblique, 
Ne de pardons k Komme fax jonia de leite, 
, Ne d'avaiice aax hommes de pratiqne, 
Ne d'at^mena en nne Soiboniqoe, 
Que m'amie a de lanes en la teste. {CEm>res,i.p.aS3-^.) 

Although Melin de Saint-Gelais and CMment Marot were 
the first to compose sonnets in French, the credit of having 
really acclimatized that species of poetic composition on 
French soil belongs to two poets of the PUiade — Pontus 
de Tyard and Du Bellay, whose Erreurs amoureusts and 
Olive ' respectively both appeared in 1549. In this case it is 
possible, though by no means easy, to determine the question 
of priority with some degree of certainty. Du Bellay says, 
in the preface to his Olive, that the earliest pieces of the 
collection were written four years before their publication: 
Ce fut pourquqy, h la persuasion de Jaquet Peleiier, je ckoisis 
le Sonne!, et lOde, deux poemes de ce temps-lh {c'est depuis 
quatre ans) encores peu usitez enire les noslres : itant le Sonnet 
d'ltalien devenu Franfois, comme je croy, par Mellin de Sainct- 
GelaisK As a set-off, however, may be quoted Pontus de 
Tyard's declaration in the dedication of the 1573 edition 

' Originally the Olive contained 50 sonnets, which were ultimately 
increased to ifjo. The Erreun of Pontus consist of 138 sonnets and 
H (rther poems, 

* (Entires, ed. Marty-Laveanx, p. 71. 
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of his (Eiwres Po/tiquet, according to which it is legitimate 
lo conclude that the Errturs must have been begun in 1543, 
or one year before L' Olive: Vow suppliani touies {yerlueusts, 
doctes it getiiiUes Demoiseiles) dt prendre garde par U fil dt 
cesle longue continuance commencie il y a irenit ans, combien 
enfrt nous a tsU la mutation du stile Poetique estrange. The 
testimony of Ronsard, in an elegy addressed to his friend 
La Peruse, also affords evidence in favour of Pontus' claim: 



Long tempt devant, d'na ton pini hant que Iny, 
Tyud cnanla son amonreox ennay. 
Qui josqa'it I'os consamoit sa monelle 
Pout les beaox yenx d'nne dainc cmelle. 

{(Euvres, vi. p. 44.) 

But as Melin de Saint-Gelais and Marot had already 
experimented with the sonnet, the real point at issue is 10 
know whether Du Bellay or Pontus de Tyard was the first 
to publish a collection of sonnets. The following pass^e in 
Pasquier's Recherches (1560-65), in which Ronsard's assertion 
is warmly contested, can leave little doubt that the priority in 
that sense belongs to the former ; Celuy qui le premier apporta 
I'usage des Sonnets fut h mesme du Bellay . . . encores jue je 
sfocfu bien que Romard . . . taltribue h Pontus de TTiiart: 
mats il s' abuse, et je m'en criy, pour I avoir veu et observi. 
L' Olive couroit par la France deux am, voire trots, avanl les 
ErreuTs amoureuses de Thiart'. 

It may also be mentioned that the privilege of Du Bellay's 
Olive is dated 1548 (March ao), whereas that of Pontus de 
Tyard's collection bears the same date as the year of 
pubUcation. 

In imitation of Du Bellay and of Pontus de Tyard, and in 
response to the latler's recommendation in the Difenst el 
Illustration de la Langue Franfaise*, where the sonnet is 
[Jaced in the same rank with the classical genres, all the poets 

' Recherches de la France, liv. tU, chap. vi. p. 703. 
' Compare pp. 116-7. "^^ passage nuu es follows : Sonne mey eis 
beaux Sonnets, nan ntoim tiacle que plaisaule iHveHiion Ilaliemu, ten- 
form de Ni!m&rOde,etdifftrented'elli,seuUmeHlf<!urce,gutle Sennet 
a certains vers reigkz el limiUt. ■ . . Pour k Sonnet donques tu at 
Fetrarpit el quelques modtmis ItaHtnt. 
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of the time, it may be said without exception, vied with each 
other in composing sonnets. To quote the most important 
poets only of that period, it has been computed that Ronsard 
wrote 709 sonnets out of a total of 1396 poems, Du BeUay 
495 out of 789, and BaTf 483 out of 971. This extraordinary 
vogue of the sonnet continued during the whole of the six- 
teenth centuiy, and the proportion in the works of Desportes, 
who stands quite at Uie close of the century, is no leas 
remarkable than in those of his predecessors — 443 sonnets 
out of a total of 781 poems. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century the sonnet 
was still in fa^ion, more especially in pr/cieux circles — 
Gombaud (1576-1660), Maynard (1582-1646), MalleviUe 
(i597-i647)--but from the rise of the classical school till 
the conclusion of the century it continued more and more to 
lose ground, in spite of Boileau's eulogistic words in the Art 
Poiliqut : 

Uu sonnet aans dtfant vanC seul on long poeme. (U. jm-) 

It was practically discarded in the eighleenth century. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was reinstalled 
by Sainte-Beuve, and although the Romanticists proper (more 
particularly Victor Hugo, of whom we possess only one 
solitary sonnet) have cultivated it in a lesser degree than 
succeeding poetic schools, it has since then almost regained 
the great favour it enjoyed in the sixteenth century. The 
best-known French sonnet-writers of the nineteenth century 
among the Romanticists are Sainte-Beuve, Auguste Barbier, 
and Fflis Arvers, whose fame rests upon one perfect Speci- 
men ; among the Famassiens — Sully Pnidhomme, Francois 
Coppfe, Eugfene Manuel, Jos^piiin Soulary, Artnand Silvestre, 
Albert M^rat, and especidly De Heredia, who has practically 
confined himself to that poetic form. Of the Symbolists, the 
following have tried their hand successfully at tiie sonnet — 
Stdphane Mallarm^ (1842-98), Paul Veriaine (1844-96), 
All^Tt Samain (1859-1900), Henri de R^gnier (b. 1864), 
and Ferdinand Herold (b. 1865). 

An examination of the sonnets of the Italian masters in 
this species of poetic compo^tion shows that their verdict 
was given in favour of two sonnet formations — the Guittonlan 
structure as to the two quatrains or octave (oj^r, abbd), and 
the co-relative arrangement of the two tercets of sestet c^. 
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vith a preference for the fonner, as in this 

S noa l«de amorosa, on cor turn finto, 
Uii laugnir dolce, un deslai coitese; 
S' onesCe voglie in gentil foco accwe, 
Un loDgo eizor in cieco laberinto; 
Se DC la. fronte ogni penset depinto, 
Od in Tod intoTotte a pcna intese. 
Or da paura, or da Tergogna ofiese ; 
S' nn palloi di viola e d' amor tinto ; 
S' afct altnii piii caro che ti stesso ; 
Se sospiraie e lagrimar nmi lempre, 
Fascendo^ di duol, d' ira, e d' affaiuio ; 
S* ardei da lunge et aggbiacclar da piesso 
Son le cagion ch' amando i' mi di3tempre ; 
Vostro, donna, il peccato, e mio fia '1 daimo '. 
French poets, more especially those of the nineteenth 
century, have allowed themselves much greater liberty in 
the structural laws of the sonnet, the essential conditions of 
which may be summed up in the following way; — Fourteen 
lines of like measure, divided into two successive quatrains 
on two rimes embrass^es {abba, abba) or on two alternate 
rimes {abab, abab), or even other combinations of the rime- 
sounds, followed by two tercets on two or three rimes 
arranged in any order. 

It is advisable °, however, to arrange the rime-sounds of 
the two tercets in such a way that they do not present any 
combination of rimes reproducing that of the quatrains. 

' Here is the traoslation of this sonnet of Fetrarch by Sir Tlioinas 
Wyatt (1503-41), who, t<^ther with the Earl of Surrey (c 1517-47), 
wai the fiist English poet to introduce this kind of poem : 
If amoroDS faith, or If an hart unfained, 
A snete languor, a gp-eat lovely deaire. 
If hoaett will, kindled in gentle fire. 
If long ecTor in a blind mase chained. 
If in lay visage each thought distajmed. 

Or if roy aparkeljug voice, lower, or hiei. 
Which fear uid shame so wofullj doth tyre. 
If pale colour, which love, alas, hath stayned ; 
If to have another than myself more due, 
If wailyng or slghyng continnallj, 
With sorofnil anger fcdyng bnsily ; 
If bnmyng a fane o^ and fresyng nere, 

Are cause that by love my selfe I rtioy : 
Vours is the fault, and mine the great annoj, 
' Li Jiime di F. Petrarca, ed. Carducci e Ferrari, Firmie, 1899, 
p. 31S. ' Cf. Dc Giamont, p. J54. 
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A Email amount of calcnlating will show that there are five 
combinations of the tercets which admit of quatrains witb 
rimts embrassAs {abba, abba), the form of the octave most 
commonly used : 

r. abba, abba — ccd, ede, 
„ — cde. Set. 
„ —cdc, dcd. 

„ — ccd, cdc. 

On the other hand, there are eight combinations of the 
tercets possible when the quatrains have cross or alternate 
rimes: , , , , ,, 

r. abab, abab — cdd, cet, 
„ — ccd, eed. 

„ — cdd, ccd. 
„ —ccd. dcd. 
„ — cdd, cdd. 

„ — cdc, cdc. 

Many French sonnets, however, are found in which this 
recommendation is not observed. 

We will now proceed to examine the most usual combina- 
tions of the rime-sounds in the French sonnet, dividing them 
into two large classes — those with the octave on rma em- 
brcusies, and those with the octave on cross rimes. In this 
way the arrangement of the rimes in the tercets will alone 
have to be considered. 

I. 

The most usual scheme of the French sonnet, and the 

one which prosodists declare to be the only regular French 

sonnet, probably because it was employed almost exclusively 

by th« classicists, is as follows : abba, abba — ccd, ede. 

It was sparingly used by the poets of the sixteenth century : 
Je liar <^''"i A'^ ^° ">JB ccamome 



Sons Toui poDvoir lier Dy cceuc ay bntaUie. 

Beanli que pour niaistre»3e nnique j'ay choiae, 
Le sort est inegal : vons triomphM de noas; 
Voss me tenez esclave, esprit, bras et genotu^ 
Et Amour ne tods doit ny prime n; niiie. 
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iFenz puler, maistiesBe, k qnelqne vieil EOicier, 
a qn'il pnisse an mieo vo$tre vouloii lier, 
Et qn niK mesme playe k nos caun soil semblable. 

Je lani : romonr qn'on cluLrme est de peu de s^joar 1 
Estre bean, jeune, nche, eloquent, agr^able, 
Non les veis enchantez, sont les sorcieri d'amoDT. 

(Ronsard, /Wi. Cieis., p. 58.) 

But almost exclusively by the poets of the seventeenth 
centuiy: 

Le silence r^gnait snr la teire et snr I'lHide ; 
L'air deveiwit serein et TOlympe vermeil, 
Et ramourcDX Z^pliir, affianchi dn sommeil, 
Ressoscitait les flenis d'nae haleine f^conde; 

L'Aorore d^Iojiait I'oi de sa tiesse blond^ 
Et aemait dc rnbb Ic cheroin dn soleil ; 
Eafin ce dieu renait, aQ plua grand appaieil 
Qo'il soit jamais veon pour ecTairer le moodei 

Qnand la jenne Philis, an visage riant, 
Soitant de urn [«lai3 plus clair qae VOrient, 
Fit voir nne Inmi^re et pins vive et plus belle. 



Que les feux de la nnit avaient fait devant toub. 

(Claude deMalleriile'.) 

And largely by those of the nineteenth century : 

Comme on vol de geifauts hois da chamier nalal, 
Fatirn^s de porter lenrs misires hantaines, 
De Falos de Moeuer, routiers et capitaines, 
Partaient, ivres tf un ti\e h^rolqne et bmlal, 

Dt allaient com^nMr le &bnleui m^l 
Qae Cipango mQnt dans les mines lointainei, 
£t les vents alizjs ioclinaient leun anteniKs 
Aux boniU royst^neox dn monde Occidental. 

Cbaqoe soir, esperant des lendenuiiiis ipiqnei, 
L'azur phospboiescent de la mer des Tropiqae* 
Enchantait teur sommeil d'un mirage dore; 

On pench^ k I'avsnt des blanches caravelles, 
11b regardaient mooter en an ctel ignoi^ 
Dn food de I'Oc^an des Voiles nonvelles. 

Qoai Maria de Heredia, ' (Euvres,' Trophies, p. 3.) 

Ayant ponSEJ la porte ^troite qui chancelle, 
Je me suis promend dans le petit jardin 

S'^daireit doucement le soleil dn matin, 
lletant chaqne Hear d'nne hnmide ^lincelle. 

' Cripel, iL pp. 477-8. 
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Rlen n'a change, fai toat revn ; rhmuble tonnelte 
De yigoe Tolle avec les cbiuses ie tolin, 
Le )e( d'e&u ^t loajanrs son mnnnaie argentla 
Et le vleux tremUe sa plable tempttemelle. 

L«s Toset comme ivant palpitent ; comme avuit, 
Les giandt lis orgaeilleni se balanceDt ao veal, 
Chaqne alonette qui va et vient m'est connoe. 

Mime j'ai retrouvf debont la Vell^da 
Dont le plSIre s'^aille au boat de favenae — 
Grele, paimi I'odeai fnde du risiia., 

(Paul Veilaine, CAaix dt Po&ia, p. S.) 

The arrangement of the tercet ccd, eed, which rallonally 
ought only to be added to quatrains on alternate rimes, was 
the favourite form of the poets of the PUiade, and has also 
been used to some extent by the Romanticists and subsequent 
poetic schools. Although it is not generally recommendkble, 
for reasons given above, it would be idle to dogmatize upon 
the point. 

I quote as an example of this form the first sonnet (ad- 
dressed to Maurice Scfeve) of the Erreurs amoureusa of 
Pontus de Tyard : 

Si CD to; Init le flatnbean gaaeta, 
Flambean d' Amour, qui tout gent cceur allDme, 
Comme il faisoit lors, qn'i ta docte plume 
Tu feis hausser le vol jusques aui cieux : 

Donne, sous plus, une beuie £i tes deni ;eux 
Pom voir I'ardeur, qui me brusle et consucne 
En ces Eneura, qu'Amour snr son enclume 
Me fait foiger, de travail ocieui. 

Tu y ponnas recognoistre la flame. 
Qui enflame s) hautcment Ion ame, 
Mais non les traits de ta divine veiue. 

Aussi je pieos le blasme en patience, 
Prest d'endnrer honteuse penitence, 
Poar les eneurs de ma jeunesse vaine. (^(Eavrt!, p. It.} 

Le soleil sous la mer, myst^rieuse aurore, 
Eclaire la forSi des coram abysans 
Qui mile, am profondeurs de cei ti^es bassins, 
1^ b^Ce ^ponouie et la vivante flore. 

Et tout ce que le sel on I'iode colore. 
Mousse, algae cherelue, anemones, oursina, 
Couvie de pourpre sombre, en somptueui dessms, 
Le fond vennicul^ du pSle madrepore. 

De sa splendide fcaille jtelgnant les ^maux, 
Un grand poisson navigue i travers les tameaux ; 
Dans I'ombre traniparente iodoleminenl 11 T6de ; 
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Et, biusqaement, d'nn coap de i& nageoire en feu, 
n £ut, par le ctisUl moriK, immobile et blea, 
Coorir UD frlBEon d'or, de oacre et d'^meraude. 

(Joai Maiitt de Heredia, '(Euvrts,' Trophies, p. 130.) 

The sestets ede, dee and cdc, 4cd were also much used 
by the poets of the sixteenth century. Since then they have 
been neglected. 

The following sonnet of Sc^vole de Sainte-Marthe (1536- 
1633) can be instanced as an example of the first form: 

Graves Eonnets, qae la docte llalie 
A poBr les sieas la premiere enfant^s, 
Et qae la France a depois adopts s, 
Vons appienant ime grace accomplie; 

AsKE des-jil vostre gloire aonoblie 
Par taut d'esprito, qui »ons ont rechantez, 
Fajt que de vons les hanlts cienz sont Wtei, 
Fait que de vona ceste tene eit lemplie. 

Venez en nmgs ansd petits hnitaios, 
Veoez dizalos, vrais eafaos de la France : 
Si an marcher voos o'cBtea si haatain*, 

VoQB avez bicn desioDs moindre appareoce 
Autant de grace, et ne meritez pas 
Qu'iin eitranger vous face mettre en bas'. 

The second fonn (edc, dcd) was used by Ronsard more 

especially : 

Ostez votre beanti, ostez Totre jennesae, 
Ostez ces rare* dons que vons tenez des clenx, 
Oitez ce docte esprit, ostez-moy ces beau yeai, 
Cet allet, ce parler digne d'nne diesse. 

Je ne toub serav plui d'nne importune presse, 
Fascbeoz comme )e suis ; voi dons li predeux 
Me font, en les vojanl, devenir forieui, 
Et par le desespolr I'ame prend hardiesse. 

Pour ce, si qnelquefois je Toas tonche la main, 
Par conrrom vostre teint n'en doit devenir blesme ; 
Je suis fol, ma raison n'objyt plos au frdn, 

Tant je suis agit^ d'nne furear eitrtlme ; 
Ne preoez, I'il voui plaist, mon offence i. detdain ; 
MaJs, douce, pardonnez mes fanles i. voos menoe. 

{JPoiiUs Chniits, pp. 58-9-) 

In the poets of the nineteenth century an almost endless 
' CoHlemftrmm di Rtnsard, p. 145. 
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variety in the disposition of the rimes of the tercets is found. 
A few of these irregular types are cited : 
aiba' + ccj, icd 
Daiant qoe je viT»ia, ainii qn'en plein disert, 
DuiB le r^ve, insnltant la nice qai travulle, 
Comme nn iache ooTiier ne faisant rioi qui vkille 
S'enlTK, et oe lait pins 'k qnoi I'onlll Ini mt, 

Un tonpir, nf du mil antoui de moi sonfTert, ^ 

M'est TCDD des dUa et d«a chtunps de iHttulle, 
Ponts^ pu I'oiphelin, le panvre sor la paille, 
Et le soldat toinb£ qai sent son oxni onvcrt. 

Ah I pormi let donleurs, qni dresse en paix h teute, 
D'nn IxnibeDr unt rayons jonh et le contente, 
Stolqne impltoyable en &a tiiixxOi ? 

Je ne pDia: ce sonpir rn'obsMe comme nn bUme, 
QuelqDe chote de lliomme a traveistf moD fime, 
sX fii torn les Eoncis de la fratemitj. 

(Sully Pradbomme, Feints, i. p. 349.) 
oWa' + cdd^ 
Mon Diea m'a dit : Moo fill, il fast in'aimei. Tn tens 
Moo flanc pecc^, mon cceni qui rajonne et qni Migne, 
Et mes pieda offenses que Madeleine baigne 
De lannes, et mes bras doolouienz sons le poids 

De tei p6;h^ et mes nuunsl Et tn vols la craii, 
Tn T(^ les clous, le tiel, I'^ponee, et tout t'enseigne 
K D'aimei, en ce monde oil la Stair r^e, 
Qne ma Chaii et mon Sang, ma parole et ma voix. 

Ne t'ai-je pai aim^ jaaqn'^ la mort moi-m£me, 
O mon freie en mon Fire, A mon fill en I'Eiptit, 
Et n'ai-je pas sooffert, comme c'jtait ^ciil? 
M'ai-je pas sanglot^ ton angoiise inprSme 
£1 n'al-)e pas vii U toeur de tes ooits. 
Lamentable ami qni me cherchei o& je soil? 

(Paul Vcflune, Sagette, pp. 7J-3.) 
The scheme aiia*+c<id, cee is found in Verlaine, Th&>- 
phile Gautier, and Jos^ Maria de Heredia and other poets of 
the nineteenth century ; less usual are the following : 
aiit^ + cdc, ddc 
Je vons ai vue en&nl, maintenant que Jj peate, 
Fratche comme nne loie et le cceur dans les yeux. 
— Je vons ai vn bambio, boadeur et pareuenx ; 
Voni aimiez lord Bjron, les grands ven et la dause, 

Aind nous levenaient les joins de ootie enfance, 
Et nooi parlions d^^^ le langage des vieui ; 
Ce jeune EouTenir nait entre nons deux, 
L^ger comme nn ^o, gai comme I'eip^niioe 
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I-e l^he crabt le temps parce qn'il fint mourir; 
n croit son mur gSt£ lonqa nn« fleur y pou3M. 
O vofBgenr ami, pin da BoaTcoir 1 

C'est ta main consolante, ct si &age et si dance, 
Qui coDsocre i jamais un pas &it am la mousse, 
Lie bochet d'nn eafant, one lanne, uo sonpir. 

(Allied de Mnsset, fa^sies Muvella, p. »36.) 

aWa* + ccd, da 

Le S^raphin des soirs passe le long des fleon . . . 
La Dame-aaK-Sonees chante i I'orgue de I'iglise ; 
Et le clet, oil la ta da joar se snbtilise, 
Frolonge line agonie exqaise de coalenrs. 

Le S^iaphia des soiis passe le long des c<ctira . . . 
Les Tie^s aa balcon boivent Tamoar des brises ; 
Et EOT lei lleurg et snr les vierges indiciset 
II Beige lentement d'adoiables pileuis. 

ToQte lose aa jaidio s'incline, lente et lasae, 
Et I'ime de Sdramaim errante par I'espace 
Semble diie one peine impossible it gnerir . . , 

Qaelqne part one enfaoce tris donee doit monrir . • . 
O mon ime, mets ua signet aa livre dlieures, 
L'Ange va I'ecueillir le rivc que to plenres. 

(Albert Sunain^) 

II. 

Sonnets with quatmins on cross rimes {abah, aiai) are 

bardly ever found in the works of French sixteenth-century 

poets. In the seventeenth century a. few occur in those of 
Maynard, Sarrazin, and Th^ophile de Viau. Such quatrains 
are characteristic of the poets of the nineteenth century, 
with whom they are very plentiful, though less so than those 
on enclosed rimes, as: 

aiaP + ad, ted 

Aus viCranx diapi^i des sombres basitiqnes 

Les flammes da coocliant s'^teignent tooi k torn ; 

D'on Sge qui o'est pins pi^cieases leli^aes, 

Lenis d&mes dans lazni tiacent nn noii contoor; 

Et la lone Daiatt, de ses rajons obliqaes 
Ajgentant it demi raignille de la tonr, 
Et les deniiers rameanx des pini mjluicoliqnes 
D<mt 1' ombre se balance et s^tend alentoni. 
Alors les vibtemeDts de la cloche qai tinte 
IVon monde allien semblent la voix ^teinte, 
Qol par le vent port^ en ce monde parvient; 

' Van Bever et Fanl L^anland, F«itu d'Aw'turd'hui, p. 31 5. 
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Et le po^, astit prei do flots, sar la gr^Te, 
Econte ces accents furitUs comme dh livt. 
Lire les yens an del, et triate se aonvient. 

(Th^phile Gantier, Pais. Cam/)!., i. p. l6.> 
aiai'' + cdd, cee 

Immnable splendent du Bean I gloire dn Jnstel 
Donien antels de ceux qu'ont tnilii! lenre antels t 
Voni gardez comme on garde nn heritage aut^sle, 
Le secret de la mort qni nons fait immortels. 

Ainu qn'ani Hots dn bronze nne ima^ g'ucniEte, 
Des iges ont pass^ que tos sceauz ^temels 
Ont marqnis, ponr le Temps, d'une emprebte robaste 
Et qne notre m^moire a lendns solenaelB; 

Des 3ges oil la force, uprise de lumi^, 
Demandait k rEsptit: son ennoblissement, 
Oil la pens^ ^tait I'Sme dn d^vonement. 

Oil Ib PatrJe ^tait, dans tont co^i, tont entiere. 
Oil TUigt ans reliaient la lombe et le bercean 
Fat nn aillon de gloire, et se Dommaient Marcean I 

(Armand Silvestre, Sonnets Hfm'iqtK!, p, 96.) 

Although many other examples of different combinations 
of the tercets in the sonnet with the octave on cross rimes 
could be adduced, the above specimens ought to suffice to give 
the reader a clear idea of this species of sonnet in French. 

III. 
Nineteenth- century French poete also present a not in- 
considerable number of sonnets in which the octave is made 
up of two quatrains differing in structure, as in the following 
sonnet of Alfred de Musset : 

Qn'il est donz d'etre an monde, et qnel bien qne la vie 1 
Tn le disals ce soir par nn bean jonr d'6ti. 
Tn le disais, ami, dans ud site enchant^, 
Snr le plna veit cotean de ta forSt ch^rie. 

Nos cheranx, an soleil, fonlaient llierbe flenrie : 
Et moi, sileadenx, conrant it ton cotj, 
Je laUsais an hasard flotter ma rf vetie ; 
Mais dans le fond dn cxnr je me snis rjpdt6: 

— Oni, la vie est nn bien, la joie est nne ivresse ; 
n est donx d'en user sans ciaiate et sans sonci, 
II est donx de f^tec tea dienx de la jeanesse, 

De couronner de tIeuTS son vers et sa mattresse, 
D'avoir v^cd trentc ana comme Dien I'a permis, 
Et, si jeones encor, d'etre de vieitx amis. 

{Poisia NottvtUes, p. 153.) 
Other modem poets, instead of constructing the sonnet on 
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four or five different rimes, make use of six 01 seven, as will 
be apparent from this sonnet of Henri de R^gniei's Siles. 

The scheme is abba, cddc + tef, ggf: 

J'^TBis march^ longtempa, et daoa b nult tcdm 
Je seutais d^faillii mes reveg dn matin, 
Ne m'Hs-tn pas meni veis te PaUi» lointain 
DodC rendumtement doit an food de I'aTeDiie, 
Sods U Inae qui Teille oidqae et tbgnli^ie 
SuT I'assoupissement de» jaidios d'antrefoiB 
Oil EC dresaent, avec des clochettes aax toiU, 
Dans l«s inassife fl«aris, pagod«s et roliire? 

I.es beaux oiseanx poDipi^s dorment snc lems percholrs ; 
Les poissODS d'oi font ombre an fond des i^seiroirs, 
Et lea jets d'eaa baiss^ ezpirent eo mammies. 

Ton pas est nn frisson de robe snr les monsses, 
Et tn m'ai pris les mains entie tes deoi mains donee) 
Qui saTent le seciet des secrhes senures. 

{^Premieri Pcimtt, p. laj.) 
Melin de St.-Gelais and Clement Marot used the deca- 
syllabic line in their sonnets'. At first the poets of the 
school of Ronsard adhered to this measure, but they gradually 
abandoned it in favour of the Alexandrine, and from that 
time up to the present day the line of twelve syllables has 
remained the standard line for the French sonnet. Occa- 
sionally poets, more especially modem poets, have made use 
of lines of four, six, or eight syllables by way of experiment : 
Ainsi, qnaad la lleur printaniere 
Dans les bois va s'^panouir. 
An premier sonffle du z^yc 
Elle sonrit avec mj'st^ie, 

Et sa tige fiatche et Ug^e, 
Sentant son calice s'onTiii, 
Jusqne dans le sein de la terFs 
FiiSmit de joie et de disir, 

Ainsi, qnand ma donee Marie 
Entr'onTie sa l^vre cb^rie, 
Et Uve en chantant ses yenx blens, 

Dans rhannonie et la Imniire 
Son ime semble loot entiire 
Montei en tiemblant vers les cieni. 

(A. de Mnsset, PoisUt Nimveiies, p. ll I.) 

> Tbe decaeyllabtc line, which was still tbe longest Ime in use at the 
time, b the measnie recommended by Sibiletinhis ArtPoitigtu; speak- 
ing of the sonnet be says : . . .et tiadmet luit/anl ion pets aulrii vtrs 
que de dix syllabes (p. 88). 
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Or the following by Theodore de Banville in lines of four 
Bjllables : 

Sue la colline, 

gaaad U splendcur 
a del en flenr 



Trisle el dirine. 

Dans nn bean del, 
O Gabnel t 
Tel ta rayonnea ; 

Tellea encor 
Sont les madonnes 

Dans les fonds d'or. {SialactiSes, p. St.') 

The hackneyed Apilaphe d'une jeunt fillt, by Paul de 
Ress^guier, is nothing but a piece of clever trifling : 

Fort 

BeUe 

EUe 

DortI 

Sort 

Fr61e, 

Qaelle 

Mart! 

Rose 

Close — 

La 

Brise 



Finally it should be mentioned that a few modem poets, 
notably Verlaine', have sometimes placed the two tercets 
before the quatrains. Such sonnets are known in French as 

sonnets renvtrsis. 

It would appear that Auguste Brizeux (1803-55) was the 
first French poet to attempt this experiment; adding precept 
to ttxample, he says himself: 

Les rimeurs ont pos^ \e sonnet sur la, pointe, 
Le sonnet qui s'aignise et finit en tercet: 
Ao solide (juatrain la part faible est mal jointe. 

Je Tondiais commencer par oil t'on finissait. 
Tercet svelte, ^lanc^ dans ta gitce id^ale, 
Paiais done le premier, forme pyramidale 1 

' Chaix. p. 314. 
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An-dessons les qnatrains, graves, majesCaem, 
Li6s pajr le cimeni de k rime jumelle, 
Fierement asscnioDt Unr base Eoleonelle, 
Leur socle de gnmit, leors degris somptuens. 

Ainsi le monumest s'^leve hannoniem, 
Ptns de base eflr»yaiite k Tceil et qui chaiicelle. 
La base est large et gQre et I'aiguille ^tincelle, 
La pyraffiiije anre ja pointe dans les cieQi. 

{Histoires Poitiquts, ii. p. 148.) 
Originally, in France as well as in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, ihe sonnet was almost exclusively confined to the 
expression of tender or elegiac sentiments. Since then it has 
enlarged its sphere considerably, and may be used as the 
vehicle for almost any poetic conception. A perusal of the 
sonnets quoted above will make this point clear. 

II. The Rondel and Rondeau. 

Let it be said at once that rondeau is simply a more 
modern form of the word rondel, just as peau is of pel^ 
chapeau of chapel, &c., and that it is consequently applied to 
a more modern form of the rondel. 

The rondel or rondeau is so named because it was originally 
intended as an accompaniment to the dance called ronde or 
rondel, still surviving in the western provinces of France, in 
which the dancers joined hands and went round in a circle 
according to the lime of the song, the soloist and chorus 
taking alternate parts, while a minstrel not infrequently ac- 
companied the whole song on a kind of violin called the 
viole. 

The age and bulk of the popular rondels or rondels de 
carole, as they were primitively called, is not very great, the 
majority being scattered in certain romances of the thirteenth 
century, such as the Roman du Chaslelain de Coucy and 
Adenet's Cleomadis, but they represent older types, and are 
sufficiently numerous to establish their close resemblance to 
the earliest literary rondels ', those of Guillaume d' Amiens and 
Adam de la Halle, who both flourished in the thirteenth 
century. These can be divided into three short strophes: 
the first composed of two or three lines, rarely of four ; the 
second of a single line followed by the first line of the first 
strophe, forming a refrain; the third of as many lines as 

* Adam de la Halle was the first to ose (he name mndil. ( (Euvres, 
p. J07.) 
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there are in the first slrophe, followed bj the repetition of 
the whole of the first strophe as a refrain. The lines can 
have as few as two syllables and as many as eleven, and need 
not all be of the same measure. Although in this early 
period its intimate connexion with music causes the rondel to 
assume great va^riety of structure, yet it is noticeable that the 
type which received the name of irioUl^ at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and has come down to us unchanged under 
that name, preponderates to a large extent. Its structure is 
represented by the following scheme: AB \ aA ] abAB, in 
which the capital letters correspond to the refrain- lines. As 
a rule the lines are all octosyllabic in this favourite type. 
These details will appear more clearly in the following rondel^ 
of Guillaume d' Amiens : 

Haren! commant m'l miintendrai 

Qu' Amors ne m'i lalsscnt durei? 

Apanscz sni que j'en femi ; 

Harcu I (ommani tn'i maintendrai ? 
A mi dame consoit prendral 

Que bien nie le savra doner. 

Haratl comminl m'i maintendrai 

Ql^A/Wrs ne m'i laisimt durtr'? 

In the fourteenth century the rondeau underwent a radical 
change : excepting dramatic poetry, in which it remained in 
vogue throughout the Middle Ages* and continued to be 
sung, it was transformed from a musical composition into 
a purely literary genre following certain rules. The Art de 
Diclier (1392) of Euslache Descharaps, who himself com- 
posed a large number of rondeaux, teaches that there are 
three distinct types of them, all composed in decasyllabic 
lines'. The first kind, called rondel tangle (simple) by 
Deschamps, is identical with the one just quoted from 
Guillaume d' Amiens, as the following specunen from the 
former's worts will show : 

Toute jo)% est descendne but td]'. 

Quant j'ay oy de ma dame nouvelle, 

Car elle m'a appelM nom d'lQiy. 

Touti joye est descindiu !ur my. 
' The name triolef occnre for the first time in La Chant et It Depart 
d' Amours (circa 14S5) of Octovlen de Saint-Gelais and Blaise d'Antiol. 
Cf. the edition of 1509, cc i. V. 

* Pant Heyse, Romanische Inedita, p. 54sqq. 

* Cf. L. Muller in Stengel's AusgiAett tmd Abhandlungen, No. ziiv. 
' (Eiivrea, vU. pp. 884-7. 
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I^ra a mon cuer et tont mon corps fr^ini ; 
Amouis en moy )>ar ce se renonveUe : 
ToiUi jm est desceitdui lur my, 
Quant ''ay oy de ma dame nouviUe. 

[Descbamps, (Eum-ts, iv. p. 64.) 
The second type, which seeing peculiar to the fourteenth 
century, presents the following arrangement : ABA \ ahAB\ 
aiaABA, or ABB \ abAB \ ahbABB : 

Bean fail alei on chastel de Clermont, 

Car belle y a et douce compaignie, 

Qai en daaf ant et chantaiit s'esbanye. 

Les dames la tresbonne cbiere font 

Adz estrangiers : si convient qne yt dye : 

Beau fait alir ou chastel de CUrment, 

Car belli y a et douce campatgnii. 

Une CD y a qni les anlres semont 

En toule hononr « en joyense Tie. 

C'est paradiz; et pour ce a tons escrie; 

Biav fait aler ea chastil dt Clermont, 

Car belle y a el deuct comfaienie. 

Qui en datifanl el cAanfanI sesbanye. (Ibid. p. 76.) 
The third type, called rondel double, probably because each 
rime - combination is repeated twice, is constructed thus: 
ABBA I abBA \ abbaABBA, or ABAB | abAB | abab 
ABAB. We quote again, as in the above case, /rom Des- 
champs : 

Joyensement, par an tresdonlx joir, 

£d joyssant menray vie joyense, 

Comme celni qni w doit resjoii 

Et joye avoir en la vie amonrense. 

Si joyenx sni, cbascnas le paet oir 

A mon chanter; tresplaisanl, graciease, 

Joyiuseimnl, par un Irtsdoulx joir. 

Eh iiiyriant mittray vie joyeuse. 

Rien ne me fact quant je vods puis veir, 

Tresdonce Hear, nouvelle et piecieuse; 

Si veil coorroni et tristece fair, 

Chanter ponr vons el de voii doucereose: 

Toyeusement, far un tresdotUx joir. 

En jcyssanl menray vie jeytuie, 

Comme celui gut se doit rtsjoir 

Bt joye avoir en la vit amtureuse. (Ibid. p. 33.) 

The rondeaux^ of the great chronicler Froissart (c. 1337- 

c. 1410), who comes next in point of time, can be passed by 
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with little comment, as tbey are all, with few exceptions, 
rtmdttatx iimpks of the tj^pe already described. On the 
contrary, those of Christine de Pisan (c. 1363-c. 1430) are 
noteworthy, not so much because they offer examples of 
rortt&aux having as many as eight lines in the first strophe, 
either all of the same length or of unequal length 1 
Votu en poamez «xillier 

Un millier 
Des amans par vo <^ob1> ceil, 

Plain d'esvtil, 
Qui uiit fait maict fredllier 

Et yeillier. 
Je m'cn sens plus que ne sneil 
Et m'en dueil, &c, 

{(Eusra Foitiqius, i. p. 174.) 

as on account of a tendency, of the highest importance in 
the evolution of the rondeau, to curtail the refrain. Instead 
of repeating half of the first strophe at the end of the second, 
and the whole of the first strophe at the end of the poem, 
it becomes usual at this period, especially with roitdeaux 
that have more than five lines in the first strophe, to repeat 
only one or two lines of the latter at the end of the second 
and third strophe. Thus ; 

Que me vault done le complalndre 

Ne moy plaindre 
De la doulenr qae je port 
QnanC en liens ne puet reniaindre? 

A ins est craindre 
Et sera jusqu^ la mort. 
Taut Tne vient donloui attatodre, 

Qne leslraindie 
Ne puis mon grant desconfort ; 
Qui mi vault dime le complamdre } 
Quant cil qu'amoje saoz faindie 

Mort estiaindie 
A Toulu, dont m'a fait toit; 
Ce a fait ma joye estaiodre, 

Ne attaiudre 
Ne poz puis a duI deport ; 
Que trie vault dene le ceviplaindre ? 

(Christine de Pisan, (Euvres Paitiquet, i. p. 148.) 

In the fifteenth century rondeaux are still divided into 

rondeaux iimpks and rondeatix doubles, the latter name being 

applied not only to the rondeaux doubles of Deschamps, but 

also to all those that had more than four lines in the first 
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strophe. To distinguish betveen these two kinds of ron- 
deaux doubles, the name of rondeau guatrain, which we shall 
use henceforth, was sometimes given to the shorter ron- 
deau double of Deschamps. Although numerous examples 
of rondeaux with full refrain are still found in the works of 
Charles d'Orl^ans (1391-1465), as in the following rondeau 
quatrain ; 

Sot ceil rapoiteur de noDvelles, 

Oq vas-lu? et ne seiz ponr qnoy, 

Ne sans pieadie congi^ de moy, 

Ed la compaignie des belles ? 

Tn es trop toost acointi d'elles: 

11 te vansist mienlx tenir quay; 

Set idi rafarleur de nouvelUi, 

Ou vas-ttt I el m sets per qtiey ? 

Se ne cbange manleies telles. 

Par raison aiusi que je doy 

Chatier te Tueil sur ma foy : 

Contre toy j'ay ass^s qneielles. 

Sot aii rapinieur Je nouvilln, 

Oa voi-tu. It ne seiz pour qwy, 

Ne sans prendre congii dt may. 

En !a compaignie des belles? 

{Follies Computes, \. p. 159.) 

the tendency to cut down the refrain, noticed in the rondeaux 
of Christine de Pisan, became still more marked in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, so that, instead of repeating 
the refrain or part of the refrain after the second and last 
strophe, the first word only was repeated, or sometimes the 
first two or three words. This peculiarity is probably to be 
explained by the fact that the copyists, instead of writing out 
the full refrain, were content to put down the first word or 
two or three words, and leave the reader, who was acquainted 
with the rondeau-Ioims, to fill in the rest of the refrain for 
himself. But when the readers had lost touch with the real 
nature of the rondeau they no longer understood the purpose 
of this abbreviation, and the refrain-character of this kind of 
poem was lost sight of. At first this mutilated refrain, called 
rentrement by the theorists of the time, seems to have been 
confined to rondeaux in decasyllabic lines, but already in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century it was used in all kinds of 
rondeaux, excepting the old rondel simple or Iriolel, to judge 
by a remark in the Arl el Science de Rhetoricque {1539) of 
Gracien du Pont, which teaches that the rondeau in general 
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doihf rmfrer ei reprendre Us deux premiers lignes du premier 
{Duplet ou bien le premier mot el aukune foys le premier et le 

second^. Very aoon after, the rentremenl completely ousted 
the full refrain. 

In this way, and starting from the fifteenth century, there 
developed two special shortened forms of the rondeau. From 
the rmdeau quatrain or rondeau double of Deschamps (ahba | 
<^BA I abbaABBA) of sixteen lines there evolved, by sub- 
stituting two rentrements for the sii refrain -lines, a rondeau 
of twelve lines which was known at this period as rondeau 
simple, in opposition to a second shortened form, which 
evolved from a rondeau of twenty-one lines {aabha \ aaliAAS\ 
aabbaAABBA) by reducing the eight refrain-lines to two 
rentrements. This form of fifteen lines, which appropriated 
the name of rondeau double, and which is now called rondeau 
simply, replaced all the other types in the sixteenth century, 
and is now the sole survivor of the many rondeau-ionas. 
The rondeau simple of twelve lines is not found later than the 
early part of the sixteenth century. An example of each, 
from Clement Marot's works, is appended: 

An bon vieulx temps an tram d'amonr regnoil, 
Qui sans grand art et don» se d^meooit, 
Si qn'nn boncqnet donn^ d'amoni profonde 
S'estoit doW toute la terre londei 
Car senletnent an cneni on se prenoit. 
Et u, par cas, i jonyr od venolt, 
SfaTez-voas bien comme on s'entieteiioit 7 
Vingt ans, trence ans; cela dnroit ung monde 

Au bon vieutx ttmps. 
Or est perda ce qu'amonr ordonnoit, 
Rien qae plenis kincts, tien qne changes on n'oyt, 
Qui Touldra done qu'k aynier je me fonde, 
II bnlc, premier, que Tamour on refoadE 
Et qu'oD la, meine ainsi qa'on la menoit 

Au bon vieulx temps. ((Euwei, p. 193.) 

D'estre content sans vonloii davantage, 
C'est ung iriioi qu'on ne peitit esCimer, 
Avoir beancoup et toasjonis plus aymer, 
Ou ne Sfanroit trouver pire heritage. 
TJng usnrier tronve cela serrage; 
Mais ung Ittuic cuenr se doibt k ce sommei 
Ifestre content , 
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Qni venlt avoir de richesse boa gage. 

Sods en ennny sa vie consumer. 

Pour en veitus se faire renommer, 

Tasche tousjonis d'avoir cet advantage 

D'tstrt content. (Ibid, p, io6.) 

The rondeau was held in great favour during the fourteenth, 
and still more so during the fifteenth century. In the first 
few decades of the sixteenth century, however, its popukrily 
waned considerably, although several examples are still found 
in the works of Jean Marot (1450-1524), Jean Bouchet 
(1475-1555)1 Victor Brodeau (d. 1540), and Roger de CoUerye, 
(1494-1538), whose best rondeaux are little inferior to those 
of Clement Marot. 

Already in Clement Marot's time the rondeau was con- 
sidered old-fashioned, as can be gathered from the following 
passage in Sibilet's -4r/ P<5^//f(/f (1548); — Et de /ail iu hi 
pelt de Rondeaus de Saingelais, Seve, Salel, Hero'^t: 4" ''"'J' <^' 
Marai soni plus exercices de jeunesse fondh sur t imitation de 
son pire gu'ceuvres de itk estofe que sont ceus de son plus grand 
cage: par la maturity duquel tu trouveras pen de rondeaus 
creus dedans son jardin^, and was completely discarded, 
together with all the medieval genres, by Ronsard and hb 
school: Puis me laisse, says Du Bellay, ioules ces vieilles 
Poe'sies Franfoyses aux Jeux Floraux de Thoulouze, el au 
pity de Rouan: comme Rondeaux, Ballades, Vyrelaiz, Chantz 
Royaulx, Chansons, el aulres telles episseries, qui corrompeni le 
gousi de nostre Langue, el ne servent si non h porter temoin- 
gnaige de noslre ignorance *. After suffering a total eclipse for 
more than fifty years, it was taken up again by the pricieux 
poets of the beginning of the seventeenth century, more 
particularly by Voiture (1598-1648), who, together with 
Q^ment Marot, remains unsurpassed in this kind of poetry. 
Some of bis rondeaux, such as the one following, though 

' See pp. 88-g of the 1556 (Lyons) edition. 

' See pp. 111-113 of the Deffenceoi Dn Bellay; andPflsqniet in the 
Recherehet de la France (livre vii, chap. 5), after haying described the 
foim of the rondeau, ballade, and chant royal, ajs : Si ces trois especet 
de Polsie esloienl eiKoris en usage, je ne Us vous eusse icy representies 
comme sur un la&leau : vous lis recevrea dt mot comme une antiquaillt. 
In the Art PoHipu of Vanqnelin de la Freanaye (1^5, but begttn in 
1574) mnch the same attitude is adopted as by Du Bellay : 
Et des vieux chanta Royanx d^cha^ le fardean, 
Oste moT la. Ballade, oste moy le Rondeau. 

(livte i, U. 345^.) 
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inferior in grace and simplicity to those of Marot, are un- 
equalled for brilliancy and wit: 

Ed boa fruifsis poUtiqae et d^vot, 
Vons discooiez plus grave qu'uo msgot; 
Votre chagrin de toal se fonnalise, 
Et I'on dirait que la Fiance et I'l^llse 
Tonrnent sur vous comme snr lenr pivot. 
A tont piopos, Tons fa[tefi le bigot, 
Flenrant nos maox avecqae mBint sanglot, 
Et Totre ccenr espagnol se d^goise 

Sn ben /rartfais, 
Laissez I'Etat et n'en dites plus mot, 
II eat pourra d'un tres-bon matelot; 
Cai, s'll vous faut parler avec franchise, 
Qaoique sur tout votre esprit subtilise, 

Sn ban fratifait '. 
In the latter part of the seventeenth century, and during 
the whole of the eighteenth, tho rondeau was quite neglected, 
the only notable exception bemg afforded by the EngUshntan 
Anthony Hamilton (1646-1720), who, by his wit and wonder- 
ful command of French, has won an honoured place in the 
literature of that language. In the following specimen he has 
given a perfect imitation of Clement Marot's n 



Mal-i-propos ressoscitent en France 
Rondeanx qn'on voiC par belles d^nigrez; 
Mal-jt-propos, selon I'antique usance, 
DevmC les yeox d'inexperte Jouvance, 
Ganlois discouis ores se soot montrez. 
Blondins propoa seiolent mienx savourez 
PrH de tendroDS en Seui d'adolescence. 
Dn vidl Marot vient la (ine Eloquence 

Mal-i-firepos. 
VoQ^ jennes gars, bien fringans, bien parei, 
Voutez-vous voir lenrs cceuis d'amoui navrei ? 
Qnittez rondeau, sonnet, ballade, stance ; 
En bon fran^ais contez-leur votre chanse, 
Et toyez sQrs que jaomis ne viendiez 

Mal-h-propos '. 

But it was again revived, somewhat artificially it must be said, 
hy some of the Romanticists, notably Alfred de Musset and 
Theodore de Banville. Like the poets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they have used the rondiau of fifteen lines exclusively, 

' Cr^pet, ii. pp. 490-91. * Id. iii. p. 104. 
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but not in&equendy allowed themselves greater liberty in the 
arrangement of the rimes, as the following quotation from 
De Musset will show, in which the scheme abaia { aha+ 
rerUrtnunt \ abbaa+rentrtmetii replaces the older aabba \ aai 
+ ren/remen/ \ aabba + ren/remeni, which occurs in the earlier 
rondeaux and in those of Voiture : 

Daos son assiette arrondi mollement, 
Un pU^ cbaud, d'mi aspect delectable, 
D*iiii pen tiop lain m'attiiait doucement. 
J'allais i lui, Votie iastinct charitable 
VoQS fit lever pour me Voffrir gatment. 
Jnpin, qn'H^M grisait an iiimameDt, 
Voyant ainsi V^ons seirir i. table, 
Laissa eod veire en choii d'^tonnement 

Dam sen assiette. 
Poavais-je alors vous faiie an compliment? 
La giice ^bappe, elle est Inexpiimable ; 
Les mots sont fails pour ce qn'on tionve aimable, 
LcB regards seuls ponr ce qu'on voit chaimant ; 
Et je n'ens pas I'esprit en cc moment 

Dans stnt assiette. {Peis. Nottv., p. 360.) 

The rimes are regularly combined in the rondfoux of 
ThA)dore de Banville : 

Sa mire fiit qaarante ans belle. 
Dans les yenx la mSme ^tincelle 
D'amonr, d'esprit et de dfeir, 
Qnarante ans ponr notre plaisir 
Brilla d'ane pice nonvelle. 
1* mime Jclat parstt en elle; 
C'eit par cek qu'elle rappelte 
Notre pins ctuumant sonvenir, 

.Sii mire. 
Elle a les traits d'nne immortelle. 
C'est Cyprb dont la main attelle 
A son chariot de saphir 
Les colombes et le i^phvr ; 
Ansu I'enfant an dard 1 appelle 

Sa mire. (fides FunamiaUsques, p. aoi '.) 
Theodore de Banville has also composed rondeaux qua- 
iraim (with an abridged refrain) m imitation of those of 
Charles d'Orl^ans: 

Tont est lavi qnand vient le joor 
Baas les detui Haaboyants danrore. 
Snr la terre en flenr qn'il d^core 
La joie immense est ae retonr. 
' See also Carialides, pp. }So and 183. 
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Les feniUages an poi contour 
Ont UD brnissement sonore; 
Tim est rani guaitd vient le jtmr 
JDtat! les cUux fiamb^ants d'autfrt. 
La cbanmi^re comne la tour 
Dana la lami^ se colore^ 
L'eaa mniDiare, la fleni adore, 
Les oiseaDx chantent, fons d'amour. 
Tiui isl ravi guand viiitl U jaw. 

{Rondih, p. 139-40.) 

Subsequently the rondeau was taken up by Maurice 
Roilinat (b. 1846), who has composed over a hundred 
poems of this kind in the collections of verse Dam Its 
Brandts {1877) and Les Nivroses (1883), either of fifteen 
lines with the first two or three words repeated as a refrain, 
or more commonly of the type just described. 

IIL Berg£RBtte and Rondeau Redouble. 
From the rondtau there developed the so-called bergertiU, 
which did not survive the first half of the sixteenth century. 
It is defined as follows by Fabri: — Bergtrilte est m toul 
semblabU a respect dt rondeau, excepU que U cmiplel du milieu 
tsi lout erttier, el d'auUre Uziere'^ ; et le peull Pen/aire d'aultrt 
laille de plus ou moins de lignes que le premier baston, ou 
semhlable a luy'. Thus, instead of the form abba \ abAB ] 
abbaABBA of the rondeau quatrain, for example, the herge- 
rellt presents the scheme abba \ cdcd \ abbaABBA, or 
abba I ccdccd \ abbaABBA, as the second strophe can ex- 
ceed the first in length : 

Je ne reqnier qoe voatre (^acc, 

On jamais Dka oe me doiut bieu, 

Et d D'est en ce monde rlen 

Que pour vostre honnenr je ne &ce. 

Helail ge j'enise le puauir, 

De quoy j'ay bien la voulonti, 

Vons ponrida bien apercevoir 

Entieteraent ma leaull^. 

La moit dn taut brief me defface, 

Se vostre ne suis plus ijue mien; 

Ce que je dy, je le maiutlen, 

Et maintiendray a la tout passe : 

' The word ItsUrt is used with the meaning of rime by medieval 
theoriUs; Ox votA boston ij genemll; equivalent to /eVk, but sometimes, 
as in the above case, it means strophe. 

' L* grand et vrai art de pleine rkiterique, ed.H^ron, ii. p. 71. 
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ft m reqaier que 7>astrt ffraee, 
Ou Jamais Dieu ne mt aaint iien. 
El H rCest at ct mendt rien 
Que few voslrc hanneur je ne ftue '. 

Bergeretlts simples, corresponding to the rondeau iimpk, 
are not founci, but bergeretUs doubles, especially with a 
shortened refrain, according to the scheme aabba \ ccdccd \ 
aabda+rmtremen/, are abundant*. 

The rondeau redouble, which also evolved from the rondeau, 
is simply an enlarged rondeau quatrain, consisting of twenty- 
four lines + a rentrentml. The last lines of the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth quatrains are, respectively, refrains of the 
first, second, third, and fourth lines of the first quatrain. The 
last, or sixth, quatrain should, according to the rules, repro- 
duce the opening quatrain, but it not infrequently happens 
that the alternation in the rimes of the different quatr^ns 
is extended to the quatrain preceding the rentremenl. 

Rondeaux redoubles have never been very much in vogue ; 
they are very rare previous to the sixteenth century, and 
even at that period only isolated examples occur. Clement 
Marot, for example, only composed one, styling it rondeau 
par/aid, which is as follows : 

£0 Ubeitf mainteoant me ponimatDe, 
Mais en prison ponitant je fin don ^ ; 
Voyli comment Fottone me demaine : 
C'est bien et mal. Dien soit de tont \oai. 

Les etrrienx ont dit qne de Non^ 
ITen Eoitirofs ; qne U qioit let emmaine I 
Manlgrf lenis dens le nea est desnou^; 
En lihertl mainlenani me fourmaine. 

Fonitant, u j's; laach^ la Court Rommaine, 
Entre mcachans ne foe one alloof: 
De bicQ famex j'aj hantj le dommaine, 
Mais en prison fiurtarii je fuz doui. 

Car an9sitost qne fnz desadvon^ 
De celle 1i qoi me fat tant hnmalne, 
Bleo tost apies i sainct Pris fnz voa4; 
Vcylh comment Fortime me demaine. 



' See G. Raynaud, Rondeaux et autres feisies du xifi liicle. Faris, 
1SS9, p. Si. 
* G. Raynaud, op. cil.. Nob. Iv., Izv., Ixx., Ch cxi„ &». 
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Mainfeuanl voys oil mon plaitir me nuine : 
C'est bien et mtd. Diat sett du Imi hu^. 
An fort, amys, c'«3t it voQS bien jon^, 
Qnuid vostce main hon da pei me ramalne. 
E(cript et falct d'nn cner bien enjon^, 
lit premier jour de la veite semaine 

£n lidtrti. (_(Euvres, ii. p. 165.) 

A few isolated examples also occur in tfae works of 
Mmc Deshouli^res and La Fontaine. Theodore de Ban- 
ville* is Uie only modem poet who has tried his hand at this 
complicated rondeau-torm. 

IV. The Triolet. 
It has already been pointed out that the (rioiei is nothing 
but a fevourite type of the early rondeau or rondel as it was 
then called, to which was applied the name of iriolei at the 
end of the fifteenth century, and which has come down to 
the present time unchanged in its form. This will be obvious 
from a comparison of the rondels already quoted, or of this 
specimen from Jean Froissait : 

Amours, Amours, qne vol js de moi faiie 7 

Ed toqs ne puis veoir Hens de seiir: 

Je ne cognois ne tous ne vostie aiaire. 

Ameurs, Amours, gu^ i)oUs de moifairel 

Le qnfl vault mieulz: pijer, parler, ou taire? 

Dittes le moi, qui avjs bon eiir. 

Amours, Amours, qui voUs de tnoi /aire? 

Eh vtia ne fuis veoir riem de setir. {Pviiia, ii. p. ^i.) 

with the two following modem examples — one from the 
seventeenth and the other from the nineteenth century : 

MoDseignenr le prince d'Elbeuf 

Qui n'avait aucnne lessonree 

Et qui ne mangeait que du bceuf, 

Mouseignew It prime d'Elbeuf 

A oiiuntenuit nn bsbjt nenf 

Et quelqnes jnstes dans sa bourse, 

MoHieignair le frinte d'Elbeuf 

Qui ttmmt auctme ressouree. (Marigny *.) 

Fmtche sons soa petit bomiet, 

Belle k lavic, et point coquette, 

M> consine *e demenait 

Frattke sous sen petU bonnet. 

' See Cariaiiiies, pp. t&6 and 289. ' Ci^pet, ii. p. 631. 
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Elle santait, allut, veiuut 

Comme un volaat snr la laquette : 

FraUht sous sen petit honmt. 

Belli & raoir it point coquttle, 

(AlphoDM Diadet, Lts Prtttut'.) 
The only real point of difference between the modern 
iriok/ and the rondel is not one of form, but of matter. In 
O.F. it was used almost eiclusively for love-poetry, whereas 
since the seventeenth century it is reserved principally for 
playful or light satiric pieces. It should also be noted that 
the (rtolef uses practically no other measure but the octo- 
syllabic line, and is never heterometric, as is sometimes its 
prototype. The chief representative of the trioiel among 
modem poets is Th^dore de Banville, to whom are due 
about thirty poems of that form : 

Poar bien b,\ie le Triolet 

n fsDt trop d'esprit. Je m'arrEte. 

Je ne vois pins qae Briollet 

A«r Hen /aire le THoUf. 

Oh ! mener ce cabriolet 

Sni le moot i la double crete I . . . 

/V«r Men f aire U TricUt 

II fata trop d'esfrit. Je m'arrtte. 

{Oecidenlahs, p. loS.) 

V. Thk Ballade. 
Like the rondeau, the ballade was originally a dance-song 
(Prov. ballar = to dance). Such are the earliest ballades of 
the North of France, called baletes, and which, like the 
primitive Proven9al balladas, were much simpler and less 
fixed in their foim than the poems which at a later dale 
came to be denoted by the name of ballades, and which 
evolved from them. These O.F. popular baletes arc generally 
composed of three strophes of no definite structure, with 
a refrain of several lines, but also of varying length, at the 
beginning of the poem and at the end of each strophe : 
An cuer Us ai, les jolis male: 
Cement en guariroie? 
Kant li lilaing vaint a marchiet, 
II o'i Tait pas por bergnigaiei. 
Mail poi sa feme a e^ajtler, 
Que nnns ne li foivole. 

Au cuer Its ai, les joHs mah : 
Cement en guariroie ? 
' Sec De Banville, Petit TraU4, pp. aifi-ii;. 
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ViluD*, or Toi tnitei bu Ui, 
Car Toitre alaiime m'ocidralt. 
Bieu au c'«ncor deportiroit 
Vosbe amoi et la moie. 

Au ciur les at, ki jolts mail .' 

Cement m guariroie ? 
ViUins, cnidei vos tout avoir, 
EC belle dame et grant avoir? 
Vos averiez la bain an col 
Et mes amina lai joie. 

Dieuf.fai a ever Us JcHs mail: 

Cemtitt en gaarirmei 

(Baitscb, Rom, und Past., p. 31.) 

Although the Provencal halladas ' are not unlike the O.F. 
baletts, there is no real evidence that they preceded them, or, 
even if they did, that they served as a model for them. Both 
the form and name are sufficiently simple to have been in- 
vented independently in the North and South of France. 
Ballade ', the Provenfal form of the word, was not introduced 
in the North of France till the second half of the thirteenth, 
and finally ousted the O.F. word balele at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, for no special reason apparently. 

It was at this period that it became customary to denote 
by the name of ballade excluwvely a poem composed of three 
strophes with a refrain of one line at the end of each, and of a 
final half-strophe called the etwoi, repeating the same refrain. 

The ballade, in its commonest form, consists of three 
strophes of eight or ten lines each, written on identical 
rimes, as is also the envoi which terminates the poem. If 
the ballade is written in decasyllabic lines, the strophes are 
ordinarily of ten lines, and the envoi of five ; if, on the other 
hand, the octosyllabic line is used, the strophes are ordinarily 
of eight lines, and the envoi of four. The last line of the 
first Strophe must be repeated as refrain at the end of the 



the earliest (sood after the middle of the Ihiiteeath cenlaiy) example 
the word occars tmder the form baradt. The next oldest example is 
fuinished by the Jeu du niertK of Adam de la Hall^ composed about 
ijoo: 

. . . savoit caochons laire 

Partures et motis eit^s; 

De che list il a grans pknt^s, 

Et dalades je ne sai quantes, 

((SHf. C«0^., ed. DeCoassemaktr, p. 41S.) 
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two other strophes and of the etwm\ which envoi frequently 
addresses the person to whom the poem is dedicated t^ 

some such title as prince, sire, reine, dameK 

As an example of the ballade written in the octosyllabic 
measure the well-known Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis 
of ^^on is quoted : 

Dictes moy oa, n'en qoil pays. 

Est Flora, la belle Romalue; 

ArchipUda ne ThUs, 

Qui ^t sa couune eermaine ; 

Echo, pailanl qnsna briiyt on maine 

DessQS riviere qu sns estan. 

Qui beauts eat trop plos qDliniiiaiiie t 

Mtai au sent lis ntiges ifatitan? 

On est la tr^ Mge Helols, 

Poor qui fut chasti^ et pais moyne 

Piene Esbaillart a Sainct Denysf 

Foot son amour eat cest essoyne. 

Serablablemeat, on est la rayoe 

Qui commaDda que BmidRn 

Fust jetti en ang sac en Seine? 

Mais ou sent les neigts iTantan? 

La TDjne blanche comme ung lys, 

Qui chantoit a vols de sereine; 

Berthe an grand pied, Bletris, Allys; 

Haiembonrges, qui tint le Mayne, 

Et Jehanne, la bonne LoTiaine, 

Qn'Anglois bnulirent a Rouen ; 

On BOnt els, Vierge souTeraioe J . . . 

Stats ait sont les neigts d'anlan ? 

Frince, n'enquerez de sepnuine 

On elles Eont, ne de cest an, 

Que ce refrain ne vons remaine r 

Mais eu sent les neigts d'anlan? (_(Eiivres, p. 47.) 

The Ballade des Pendus, written by the same poet when 

he expected to swing with his companions on the gibbet of 

Montfaucon, is equally beautiful, and will serve as a good 

example of the ballade written in decasyllabic lines : 



' This pecaliaritj is ex^tained by the fact that originally the ballade 
waa addressed to the prince oi president of the fi^s, or medieval 
literary guilds, in the poetic competitions which took pUce 60m time to 
time. Subseqnently when each poet had his patron or pationess the 
form of allocation waa varied to mit the case. 
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Cu se pill^ de nona povres avn, 

Dlea en anra plus tost de vous mercis. 

Voas HODS voiez cjt atachez, dnq, sis; 

Qtunt de la chair, qoe trop avons nonme, 

^le est pie;a devotee et ponme, 

Et nOD9, les OS, derenons cendre et pondre, 

De noatre mal pereonne ne s'en rie, 

Mais prill Dieu gue tms runts vtuHU atseuldft f 

Se vou clamoos freres, pu n'en devez 

Avoir desdalng, qnor que fnsmes occis 

Par justice ; toutesfoia voos sfavei 

Que tons homines a'ont pu boa senn assis. 

Eicniez nous, puis qae sommes tiinsis, 

Eavets le tih, de la Vierge Marie, 

Que sa grace ae soit poor hods tarie, 

Nons preEerrant de I'inferoale fooldre. 

Nods sommes mois : ame ne nous harie, 

Mais priti Dicu gut tons turns veuille abst>u!drt ! 

La ptujre noDS a baei et lavez 

Et le Mteil dessechez et noiicis ; 

Pies, corbeanlx noos out lea yeox cavez 

Et arrachi la barbe et les sonrcilz ; 

Jamais, duI temps, nous ne sommes laasis ; 

Puis fa, puis la, comme te vent varic, 

Flos becqnetez d'oiseanlx que dez a condre. 

Ne soiez done de nostre conlrarie; 

Mais priet Dieu qut Icits nous vtiiilU absotildrel 

Prince Jems, qui sue tons a maittrie, 

Garde qa'Enfei n'ait de nous scignenrie : 

A Iny n'avons one Mie ne que sonldre. 

Hommei, icy n^a point de moqnerie, . 

M»s pritt Dieu qut tous n«m vtuille absouidrt I 

{CEuvres, p. 153.) 
The preceding rules, however, were never very strictly 
applied. It is easy to quote balladts in which the strophes 
have not eight or ten lines, but six, seven, nine, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen lines. Strophes are also found 
in which a shorter line is introduced in the middle for the 
sake of variety. 

Strophes of seven lines are particularly common in the 
poets of the fourteenth century : 

Senlete ani et senlele vaeil estte, 
Sealete m'a mon douz ami laissife; 
Senlete tai, taoz compaisnon ne midttre, 
Sealete sui, dolenle et couirouciie, 
Sentete sni en langnenr mesaitije, 
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Senl«te nd plus que nulle eagar^, 
Sfulttt sui sanz ami dimfurfy. 

(Chiutine de Plsan, (Etmrti Pcitt^ts, L p. ii.) 
Here is one of nine lines from the lalladts of Charles 
d'Orl^s; 

NoDvelles oot conni en France, 
Pu mnina lienx, qne j'esto)^ moit ; 
Dont avoient peu desplalsance 
Ancuns qui me hayent a tort; 
Antni en ODt en desconfott, 

8ni m'ayment de loyal vonlolr, 
omme mes boos et viais amis ; 
Si USa a toutea gens savoir 

(^encore tst dim, la souris, (^(Euvra, li. p. 64.) 
The following ^(t//ii(&-Etrophe from Eustache Deschamps 

has twelve lines : 

Qui saroit bien que c'est d'Amoar lervir, 
Et comment horns se puet faire valoit 
Qunt de dame puet grace desservir, 
Eo bien amer metlroil ton! ton voaloir, 
Desir, penaer, cuer et corps et ponoir. 
Car par amonr Went hoimem' et pronesse, 
Eatat, renom, bian maintien, genlillesse, 
Hnmilet^ et tontes les veitus. 
C'est ce qui met tons les royaulmes tua ; 
Mai2 tans lujr eat vaillance, honneur, periei 
Amer ponr ce doivent roys, princes, dus 
AriTiis, amours, danus, chevaterie. {jCEirares, i». p. 167.) 
Quite commonly, too, ballades are found with a shorter or 

longer envoi than the rules prescribe, and still more commonly 

without any envoi, as in the poems of Froissart, for example, 

or in this specimen from Christine de Pisan: 

Nous dcTODs bieo, snr tout aattre dommage, 
Plaindie cellui dn loyanme de France, 
Qni fat et est le Tegne et heritage 
Des crestiens de plus haolte poissaace; 
Mais Dieujc le tiert adJs de poignant laoce, 
Pat quoy de joye et de sonlai mendie; 
Pour noz pechiez si porte la penance 
Nostrt ben Soy qui ist en malBdie. 
C'est grant pitif ; car prince de son aage 
On monde n'yert de pareille vaillance, 
Et de tons lieux princes de hault parage 
Desiroient a'amoui et s'aliance. 
De tous amez estoit ti& son enfance; 
Eocor n'est pas, Dienx mercia, ref^idie 
Ycelle amonr, combien qu'alt grant gievance 



Nostre ban Roy gui at ei 
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Si prions Dlen, de bit hnmblG corage. 
Que sn bon Roy Boit escQ et deffetice 
Contre toos maalz, et de son giief malage 
Lui doint snati ; car j'ay ferme cteance 
Que, s'il avoit de son mal Bllegance, 
&COT seroit, qnoy qn'ad^s on en die. 
Prince Taillaot et de bonne ordenance 
Nodn baa Roy qui est en maladie. 

{(Euvrts Poiliqtus, i. p. 95.) 
The fate of the ballade in French literature bears a close 
similarity to that of the rondeau. Elaborated in the fourteenth 
centuT}' by Guillaume de Machaut and his school, it was 
cultivated for two hundred years without any interruption 
till the rise of the PUiade. Its chief representatives in that 
period, besides Machaut himself, are Jean Froissart, Eustache 
Descbamps, Alain Chartier (c. 1392-1440), Christine de 
Fisan, Henri Baude (c. 1430-86), Guillaume Coquillart 
(c. i4aa-igio), Franjoia Villon, the greatest of all hallade- 
poets, the two Saint-Gelais, Jean Bouchet (1476-1555), and 
CHment Marot, After the PUiade, who proscribed it alto- 
gether', it regained a little of its former popularity in the first 
half of the seventeenth centuiy, thanks to Voiture, Sanazin, 
Mme Desbouli^res, and especially La Fontaine, who has 
left no less than thirteen ballades, several of them being 
irregular in that the strophes are written on di£ferent rimes, 
or the proportion between the strophe and envoi is not 
observed. But in the second half of the seventeenth and 
during the whole of the eighteenth century it vras quite 
forgotten. It has been revived in the nineteenth century 
principally by Theodore de Banville, who has handled it 
with great skill 

An example — regular — is quoted from La Fontaine, in 
which it is easy to discern an imitation of the famous rondeau 
of Voiture, Ma/oi, <^ est fait: 

Trois foil dix vers, et pnis dnq d'ajauUs, 
Sans point d'atnis, c'eat ma t£cne compile; 
Mais le mal est qn'ils ne sont pas comptfe : 
Par qnelqne bout il fant (jue je m'y mette. 
Pnis, ijue jamais ballade je promelte, 
Dnssf-je entrer au lin fond d'uoe toar, 
NennI, ma foi ! car je suis d^j& coait; 
Si qne je crains qne a'ayez rien da nStre. 
Qnand il a'agit de meltre uq ceavre an jonr, 
Premtltre est un, el Imir est nn autre. 

' C£ p. ass. 
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Sot ee reMn, de grSce, pennettec 
Qae je tods contc en ven one tomtttt. 
Colin, vaunt dea nniTcrait^, 
Fromit un jour cent francs k Gnillemette; 
De quatre-vicgtB il tiompa la fillette, 
<M, de dipit, Ini dit ponr faire coDit: 
' Vons y vieodrcz cnice dans notre foui 1 ' 
Colin rfpond, faisant le boa ap6b«: 
'Ne Toua fEctiez, belle, car, en amour, 
J'rvBUlIri est un, il tenir eU tin autre' 
Sana y peoaer j'ai vingt vers ajost^, 
Et la besogne eat plna d'i demi faite. 
Cherchons-en tndze eocor de totu c6t£(. 
Puis ma ballade est entibi: et paifaite. 
Pour bire tant qne 1's.yez tome nette, 
Je snis en can, tant qne j'ai Veaoiit lonrd ; 
Et n'al rieo fait si par qnelqne oon torn 
Je ne fabriqne encore un ven en 6tre ; 
Car Toni ponrriez me dire i votie tour : 
Promttfre ist un, tt lenir est un autre. 

O vons, I'hoonenr de ce mortel s^jonr, 
Ce n'est pas d'hni que ce prorerbe court ; 
On ne I'a bit de mon temps oi do vdtre ; 
Tiop bien savez qo'en langage de coni 
Prvmettre est un, el tenir est un autre. 

^(Suzires, ix. p. u,) 

Banville has left Trente-six Ballades Joyeusei, and a few 
other specimens scattered in his different collections of verse : 
Je veoi chanter ma ballade k mon tonr 1 
O Po^e, 8 ma m^re monrante, 
Comme tes tils t'aimaient d'lm grand amour 
Dans ce Paris, en I'an mil bait cent trente 1 
Ponr eu les docks, rautricbien, la rente, 
Le9 mots de boorae ^taient dn pur h^brea; 
Enfant divio, plus bean qae Richelien, 
Mniset cbantait, Hugo tenait la lyre, 
Jenne, saperbe, icoaxi comme nn dien. 
Mais i prismt, e'esi bien fini de tire. 
C'est chez Nodier que se tenait la conr. 
Les deux Descbamps k la voix enivranle 
Et de Vigny charmaient ce clair sijour. 
Dorral en pleurs. tragique et d^chiiante, 
Galvanisait la foule iniiiffirente. 
Les diamants foisonnaient an del bleu 1 
Pasait la Gloire avec too char de feu, 
On y courait comme nn juste au martyre, 
Dfli-on se voir 6;ias£ sons resuen. 
Matt & priseni, e'eit Hen jini de rire. 
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Des joailllen comme dans Visaponr 
Et des gdenenn atriv^ de Tarenic 
Ponr Cldalire on ponr la Pompadonr 
Se provoqnai^t de fajon conqtLJmate, 
La brise en Hem nous venalt de Soirente I 
A ce jourdTiEi les limenn, ventreblen 1 
Savent le prix d'nn tyi et d'oll cbeven ; 
lis comptent bien ; plua de sacij dilin I 
Tout est conqnia par des fesse-Mathieu : 
Jtfais d prisent, e est Mat fini de rire. 

En ce temps-U, moi-m$me, pDW on pen, 
Fjm d'amonc ponr celle dont I'aven 
Fait ici-bas les Dante et les Sbakspere, 
J'anrais baist! son brDdeqnin par jen I 
Mais d friseHl, c'tst Hen fini de rire. 
{Ballade de sts Regrets, Trente-six SaHades Joyeuset, p. i,) 

The example of De Banville has been followed by Richepin, 
and more especially by Maurice RolHnat, who has utilized 
this form a dozen times in the N^roses alone. 

A few of the Symbolists, notably Verlaine and Laurent 
Tailhade (b. 1854), have likewise attempted the baUade\ 

Ballads containing six strophes are called ballades doubles*. 

Finally it should be mentioned that the ballades of Victor 
Hugo' have absolutely nothing in common with the French 
ballade as above described. On the contrary, they are essen- 
tially Germanic in character — lyric-dramatic pieces, generally 
in short lively strophes, not infrequently recalling the old 
ballads of Percy's Reliques, or those of Bflrger to Gennan, 
and the more popular of those written by Goethe. 

VI. The Chant-Royal and Sbrventois. 

The chant-royal or chamm royale* is a kind of elaborate 
and grandiose balladt addressed generally to a king or a 



7Vtnte-six Balladts Jeyeuses. 

' See Odes el Ballades. 

* The raisend' fire ot'Caeaaiaa chant reyalhnotctxitia. L'lnfortnn^, 
the anonymous author of the Inslruclif de la Secendt Rketorigtu {circa 
l£^i gives the following explaoBtion, due in part to a confnsion ot chant 
with champ ; Iltm il est diet champ royal, peurci guc de teutes esptcts de 
rilhm* c'est laplus rvycille, nffile, ett magitlralle : tt fu Fen (9uche lei plus 
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divinity. It consists of five strophes usually of eleven or 
ten decasyllabic lines. The strophes are written on the 
same rimes, as is also the tnvot of five, six, or seven lines. 
The la^ line of the first strophe is repeated as a refrain at 
the end of the other strophes and also of the envoi. 

Elevation of diction, restriction to the decasyllabic measure 
— which was then the heroic line — and a compulsory refrain, 
also called palinod or palinode''- by medieval theorists in this ' 
kind of poem, are the chief points which differentiate the 
chanl-rtyal from the ballade. 

The chant-royal was cultivated in the fourteenth, fifteenlli, 
and first half of the sixteenth centmy, notably by Eustache 
Deschamps, Cretin, and Clement Marot. It has been aban- 
doned since, and only taken up by a few modem poets more 
to show their virtuosity than anything else : 

Force de corps, qu'eat devenn Sanson? 

Oil est Anglas, le bon pralicien? 

Od est le corps du sage Salemon 

Ne d'Vpocrai, le bon phiiiden ? 

Ou eat Platon, le grant oaturien, 

Ne Ocplietis o ta. doolce omslque ? 

Tholomeus □ son arismetiqne, 

Ne DedatuB qui list le bel onvrage 1 

III soDt touB mors, d fn lem mort inique; 

Tuit y meurront, it U/el et li saige. 

Qu'est deveans Deiiys, le loy felon? 

Aliiaodie, Salhadin, roy paien, 

Albnroasar? Mort scat, fois que lenr nom. 

Mathossal^, qui tant ia oncien, 

VirgiUe snssi, grant astronomlen, 

Julles Cesai et la goeire punique, 

pt>ve! sabslatKts. Parquoy e'tsl veluntieri Vistece praetimie en puy 
li, oil en pltim audutue, eemme ch champ de bcUmUe ttnjt^, le 
meiileur est qui tit le plus digne iTaveir le prix, apret que Ven a bUtt 
balu de Puite fart el d'auUrt, tfc. (Fol. uutvi). 

Fabri [1511) adopts the same view as I'Infortnnj, bet Sibilet 
(1548, first edition) gives a more ingenioos eiplanation; . . . car It 
chanl royal riest autre chose qu'une ialade surmontanl h 



n nombrt dt cttufiUla et en gravili de matUre, Auisi^appelleil 
iiyai de rwm ptui grave ou ci cause de sa grandeur el maittii 
qiiil tiappartient titrs chanti gue devant les roys, ou pour 



vtrifabletnent la fin du chant rayai n'est autre que de chanter Us 
louaitges, preeminences el digniUs des reys lanl immerteh que laorteh 
(p. lao). 

* Besides being synoDymons with refrain, the word palinod or 
palinode was also used in the fifteenth centDry to designate a kind of 
elaborate rondeau. 
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Auffiicanos Sdpio, qui AaSiiqae 

Pour les R<nnmaiiii conqnUt par son bentage? 

Redlgez sODt cenlz eo cendre pnblii^ae ; 

Tiiit y meurtvttt, tt U fol it K satge. 

Ou est Attas, Godeffroy de BBilloa, 

Judith, Hester, Praelope, Airieii, 

Seminunis, le poUsont roy Charlon, 

George, Denjs, ChristoSe, Jnlien, 

PieiTM el Pola, maint autre cretien, 

Et les DuutiieE ? La moit k tons s'appliqae ; 

Nnlz advocaa ponr quelconque repliqae 

Ne Beet plaidici sui9 passer ce passage, 

Ne chevalier tant ait ermine friqne ; 

7^il J/ meurront, tt li fol et li saigt. 

Faisqn'ainsi est, et que n'y avison ? 

Laisse chaacnn le mal, face Ic bien. 

A ces princes cy dessns noas mlron 

Et aui autres qui n'emportetent rien 

A teuis trepas fors lears bien his, retien, 

Poui I'ame d'enlz; leur renom authentique 

N'est qn'a leurs hoiis d'exemple one partie, 

D'ealz ressembler en sens, en vasselagc; 

Ce monde est tiId, deconraDt, erratique ; 

Tuit y mturroHt, tt li fol tt H saigt. 
Mais j'en voy poa qui en deviengne boa 
Et qw n'ait chier Taiitrui ayec le sien i 
De convoitise ont banniere et panon 
Maint goavemeur de penple tenieo ; 
Las, horns mortelz, de tel vice te sbstien. 
En goaveniant par le droit polletiqae ; 
Ce que Dien dit regarde en Levitiqiie, 
Si ne feias jamais pechij n'onltrage. 
Preate est la mort pour toy bailler la brique j 
Tuit y meurront, tl li fol tt li saigi. 

L'Envoy. 
Princes mondaina, dtez, tenes, donjon, 
Biant^ de corps, force, sens, riebe don, 

i olivet^, ne vostre hanlt parage, 
e vons vauldront que mort de son baston 
Ne Toos Here soit a baa oit hanlt ton ; 
Tuit y mottrtvnt, et li fol tt U saigt. 

(Enstache Deschamps, (Euvres, iii. p. i8i.) 
The first strophe and the envoi of Banville'a cfuml-royal, 
entitled Monsieur Coguardeau, is given as a specimen from 
modem po^ : 

Kol des Cretins, qu'avec tertenr on nomme. 
Grand Coquaideau, non, tu ne monrras pas. 
Lipidopt^ en habit de Fmdbomme, 
Ta ma^esti t'a&anchit da tripas, 
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Car tu naquis am premiers jours dn monde, 

Avant les aeax et les terres et I'oade. 

Qqand le milai enttait en fusion, 

Tilan, iDstmit par nne vision 

Que son tfaTail dnrerait one semaine, 

Fondit d'abord, et par provision, 

Le front serein dt la Bttise humaint. 

Envoi. 

Prince des sots, un systime qa'on fonde 

A ton aurore a aoif de ta faconde. 

Toi, tn vivais dans ta pi^vlslon 

Et dans Tespolt de cette invasion 

L« R^lisme est too meilleni domaine, 

Car il channa dis son JclosioQ 

Le front terein de la BHise humaine. 

{Odes FttnambuUsqtas, pp. 163 and 166.) 
A couple of examples can also be found in La Nhrosts 
of Maurice Rollinat. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries chants royaux 
composed in honour of the Virgin Mary were generally 
known as servenlois. They usually lack the envoy, or if 
they have one it is curtailed to a few lines'. Thus these 
later medieval seroenlois have nothing in common with the 
Provengal sirvmUs*, which were generally political or pole- 
mical in character, and which could assume any form. 

• The Art de Diclitr of Enstache Deschamps {(Etmres, vli. p. aSi) 
says : ' Servenieis ' sent fats de cinq couples (strophes) cemtne les 
' ehaofOHS r^aulx ' ; et sont commtaiement de la Viergt Marie, sur la 
Diviniti; et n'y setcleit en peini faire di refrain, mail a present on les y 
fait, semens comme en une ' balade' For eiamples cf. Miracles de Notre 
Damt, ii. 376 (Paris, 1877), in the Antiens Textes. Id Fabri'a time the 
J^rrvn/ou was generally constructed without any refrain at the end of each 
strophe ; Et sont de semblable nature aux champs royaulx,exceptiqtiil3 
sont sans pallinode ; el si est Venimy volunlcari de deux lignes ou plus 
de semilaiU ou Mfferente terminaison {Shitorique, ii. p. 109). 

' In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a few French serventois 
resembliiig the Proven9al compositions of that Dame occur, as e. g. the 
poem of Jacques de Cisoing iu Scheler's Trouvires Bilges, ii. 74. How- 
ever, the name was at that period nsnally applied to what tie French 
ienapoisies d'agrimertt, and not to satiric pieces, or, as in tlie fourteenth 
and lifteenth centuries, to religions poems. The earliest menlioD of the 
word servenlois, as applied to religious poetry, seems to be the following 
in Rntebeuf : 

Et mes sires Pbelipes et Ii bons cuens d'Artois, 
Et Ii cuens de Nevers, qni lont preu et cortois, 
Refont en lor venue a Diau bian serventeis. 

(Rntebeuf, ed. Kretuier, p. 43.) 
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VII. The Virelai. 
The virelai or chanson balad/e, also a dance-song;, of which 
the older and correct name is vireli — the form virelai being 
due to a false etymology from virer and lai — is nothing but 
a btrgerelle of several strophes, or rather a succession of two 
or three btrgtrttlet. Accordingly virelais of only one strophe 
are more appropriately called hergerellts. It has already 
been mentioned that the verse-group following the initiu 
refrain in the bergerelte was written on rimes differing from 
those of the refrain. Tliis rule is observed faithfully on the 
whole by Machaut, Froissart, and Christine de Pisan, less so 
by Eustache Deschamps, who docs not scrapie to introduce 
into the second verse-group rimes that have already done 
duty in the refrain, although he rarely reproduces the rime- 
arrangement of the refrain in tlwt part of the virelai. It 
should also be noticed that the verse-group following the 
opening refrain is composed of two parts, called clos and 
oteoert by D€scbanips*, which correspond metrically. The 
virelai, which was much affected in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, died out at the beginning of the »xteenth 

' DesduuDps' definition of the virelai in the Arl de Dietitr ifEtO). 
Cetnpl.,y'd. p. iSi), thoogli rather coaftised, ames with the exphuiatiDa 
givoi above. But for the propei nndentanding of the pasMge it ii 
Decesiaiy to lemember that the word vtr {vers) was ^nently tued at 
that time with the meaning of sirophe. This Is proved by moie than 
one passage in coctemponi; writen. Thus Froissart, spealcing in his 
Es^nette Amoureute of a ■virelai with one strophe, wli^ he has juit 
terminated, adds in explanatioQ : 

Don vlielaj lors pins ne Gs; 

Dont je croi que je meffis. 

Car encor y deolst avoir 

Don mains nn ver, an diie voir. 

(/■D^jiM.i. p. 159.) 
Deschamps' definition is as follows : Aprls s'ensuit lerdre de /aire 
' ckoHfom haladies; que ten affile ' virelais; ksqtteli doivtnt avair 
Iroit cimples cemme une ' baJaai, ehascuiie couple de deux vers, el la 
tieree semblable au refrain, dent le derraia ver doit, et auplus pris que 
Pen puel, eslre servant a refrandre ledil refrain, ainsi coinmt le femil- 
iinie vers d'uni couple de ' ialade ' doit seretr a la rebriche (another word 
for refiiaio) d'itelle. El esi assaveir que 'virelais' sefont de plusieuri 
numieres, dont le refrain a aucune/ois Iiii. vers^ aucunefris v., aticunefm 
VIT., tt est la plus longue forme qu'il deye avoir, et la deux versapres le 
' ties ' el r ' emierl ' &ivetU eitre de in. vers ou de deux et demi, brisia 
atuimefois, el amunefoii nen. Et le vers apris doit eslre d'auiani el de 
frvtille rim tomme le refrain ... 
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centuiy, and has not since been revived, if we except one or 
two specimens composed for the sake of illustration in 
manuals on prosody, or by modern poets *, and which have 
no resemblance to the old virdais, constructed as they 
are on a totally false idea of the nature of that kind of 
poem. 

The rules will appear more clearly from a quotation of 
a virelai taken from the Voir Dil of Machaut : 

Douce, plaisant it diiettnaire, \ 

Otiquij ne vi vo dmti viaire I 

Nt dt vo gait cors la buniU, \ A 

Mais j't vom jur en laiauii I 

/ Certes, et je few mon deii, 1 g, ' 
Car j'ay moult bien apeiceii > 
Q« d/mon m'.ra 4pll* I •"■"' 
Fianchement sans svoir treii ; ] n, 
Qu'a ce fain a Amonn meii > j 
Vo gentil coer plain de pili. \ "" 
Si ne doi pas eitie ccmtraire \ 
c^ I- T /a faire ce qui Tons doit plaiie I 
Strophe I -( A tons joura mais ; qu'oi veriti k' 
Mon cnei af&i et m'amisl^ I 

Sana paitir, en vo dons repaire. / 
Dmue, plaUant et deb<mttaire, , 

Ongues ne vi vo d<nis viaire I 

Nt de vo gent cars la iiauU, L C = 

Mat! je vom jur en loiattti 1 

Que mr tout vota aim sam meffaire. ] 

Ne m'avez pas descongneii, 
Ains m'aTez tiis bien cogncU 
Far TOEtre grant hnmilit J 
En lit de mott ou j'ay geii; 
Belle, qnant il Toos a. pleii, 
c. „!,. TT One Vons m'avei resnscit^. 

SB.p». n ^ " s; j^ ^, ^.^ j^ ^ „,„^ 

Ains doi par tont dire et tetraire 
Le grant bien qn'en vous ay trouv£, 
La don;anr, le bien, I'onaest^ 
Qni en to caer maint et rep^ie. 
Douie, piaisaHt et debonnaire, &c. 
' Et de fortnne m'a aeii 
Et fait don pis qn'elle a peil, 
Vostre doD90ar la sonnont^ 
Qni m'a de joie repeii 
I Et sa pnissance a descteii 
Strophe III { Et son orgneil scppediti. 

' See De Banvilte, Odes FunamMesques, p. 156. 
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Four f'avei mon can, smib retr«ir«, 
Qa'Amonis, qui tont valnt ct tont maire, 
Le vous hs fnuicheiDeiit donnf. 
Se li vostre le prent en pi, 
Onqaes ne vi ai douce paire. 
Demt, plaisatU et dehonnairt, &c 

(Machant, Voir Bit, pp. 77-8.) 

Tbe virelais of Guillaume de Machaut are all of three 
strophes; those of Eustache Dcschamps of two or three 
strophes ; and those of Froissart and of Christine de Pisan 
. of two only, as in the following example : 



On dist gut J'ai bien maniere' 

D'tstrt orgilloiatttc ; 
Bien afieH h esirt Jia-e 

Jotu puceUtte. 
I tini main matin me ]evai ) 
I Droit k r^oorn^e ; j 

I En on jardinet entiai | ng 
Desns la roas^ ; [ 



Strophe I < Je caidai «tie piei 
) Oa dos sor I'eib 



I'erbette, \„ 
I M*B mon doulc ami j ere, f^ ^C 

I Coeillans la floorette. ) 
\ On dist que j'ai Mett mamere, to. } O = A ' 

iUn chapelet li domiai 
Fait de la vesprfe ; 
li le prist, bcm gre Ten G;ai; 
I^ m'a appell^. 
■ Voeilli^ olr ma ptoyere, 
Tri* belle et donoett^ 
Un petit pins qae n'affieie 
Vous m'estes dnrelte.' 
On dist que J'ai Hen maniere, to. 

(Froissait, Peities, iL p. 83.) 

Filially an example is given from the poems of Christine 
de Pisan : 

Commt autre fois me suis plaintt 

Et cemplaitUe, 
De tiy, desMeU Fffrlune, 



Es a tous, en guise tnaintt. 

El mouU/aintte. 
I Si n'es pas encoie lasse \ < 
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ILe cner, donl fty coDlent taiole; \ 

Car tttBiate 
SdJb de donleor et rumme, ^-.i 

Nod pu one > 

Scale nuiii de mille en^alnte 
EC esttalnte, ' I 

Comme autre fits me mis flatnte, &c.{C'J 
Mais U n'est rieos qui ne puB«; 
Poor ce cuire 
Me convieDt en celle masse 
Pour may dnire. 
Ed tea toun qui m'ont destrainte 



I Si que n'ay joye netime 

O enTnuiel 
I D««loiaI I tu m'aE eopaintte 
j En grant cnlntte, 
\ Commt autre fits me suis plainte, ftc 

{(Euvris Poiligu4s, I p. 104,) 

As in the case of the rondeau, the refrain of the viTelai was 
cut down in time, and eventually reduced to a rmtrement. 

Virelais in isometric strophes, such as the one of Machaut, 
are not unusual, but those in mixed measures are more 
numerous by far. 

VIII. The Lai. 
Another kind of poem much favoured by the poets of the 
fourteenth and fifleenlh centuries, and whicJi has since com- 
pletely died out, is the lai. The lot consists of a varying 
number of strophes, generally twelve or thirteen, falling 
naturally into two halves, each strophe differing metrically 
from the preceding one, and the last strophe of all agreeing 
metrically with the first strophe of the whole poem. The 
number of lines in each strophe was not fixed, and could 
vary from sixteen to twenty-four according to Euslache 
Deschamps, and fi'om twelve to thhty according to Fabri, 
but, as a matter of fact, strophes of less than twelve and dt 
more than ihirtysix lines are found in the lais of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Some of the strophes were 
isometric, but by far the greater proportion present a blending 
of two or three or four measures, those of three, five, and 
seven syllables preponderatmg'. 

' Compare VArt dt Dutier of Dcschampa ((Euvres Computes, vii, 
p. aS;) : Item, quant est ties ' laii,' c'est une chase lengue et malatiie i 
/aire et tromtr, car il y fault avoir xii. ceufiles (strophe*), chtutunt 
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As these his are as a rule extremely long, extending not 
infrequently to 350 or 300 lines, it is only possible to quote 
a few strophes, which we do from the Lay de Deportement of 
the poet Eustache Deschamps : 

Puis qtiU me camiiatt pariir. 



Ou iraj/f 
Que devtitdray, 
Fers gut langutr. 
Quant m'amaur tt men 

Begutrpin^? 
CesI celU gui je desir 
O' ardent desir 
Dt cuer way 



ptaiie en deux, qui /snt xxiiii. £l est la ampU auatntfaix de viii. 
vers, guifyitt xvi. ; aucutuftiz dt IK., ^i font xvin. ; aucunefais de 
dix, qui font xx. ; tatatntfoa de xil., gut font xxilll., de iiert eutiers ou 
de vert copptx. El convient que la tattle de ckasciate couple a deux 
paragrafes soient d'une rime toutes differem rune h I'autre, excepfi tant 
seuJement gut la derrtniere couple des xli^ gui font xxliil., et qui est et 
doit esirt conclusion du ' lay! ^O'^ 1^ pareille rime, et d'autant de vers, 
son* rediit, comme la premiere ctuple. 

Already !□ the liisC bslf of the sLctecDth cenluiv French prosodiits 
weie ignorant of the real Btmctuce of the lai, SiUlet, for example, 
saya (p. 136) : Lt ' Lay,' eu ' Arbre fourchu ' {far je les refoy, V te les 
bailie four mesme chose) sefait en sarte,gue les uns vers sont plus court, 
gue Us autres,d'ou luyvient lenom d' ' Arbre fourchu' : V se potent en 
symbole i la forme, gue ceil exemple pris de Maistre Alain Chartier te 
memlrerapbts elairemenl, gu'autres preeeples ; and after qooting the lai 
of Chartier begumioe with the words : 

Tiop est chose avantiir^, 
the stmctnie of which he obrioDsIy does not miderstMid, he goes on 
to say in a vague way : _fe ne fi^ donni cest exemple pour regie 
universelle i observer en tous L^s: car en ce, qui touche la croisurt 
et symboliiation dcs vers, tile est lout ainsi variie comme il plaist 
A ton aaieur. But what is more strange ii that all the modem 
French prosodlsts are equally at sea when discussing the fonn of 
the Ka (cf. e, g. De Grsmont, p. 300). Sibilet Is just as much in the 
dark whien speaking of the vtrelai; Le 'Vireli^' a mesme licence, 
qu'a le 'Lay' en la variation de la croimre des vers, nembre d'iceux 
el des couplets. , . , Toute la difference gue j'y treuve, esl une, gui est 
que le ' Virel^ ' n'a paint de branches plus courtes unes, gu'autres : 
et etteor gu'il se face de feiiis vers comme le 'Lay,' ils sont touiefois 
tous de mesme longueur, &• de mesme nombre de syllaies (p. 137) — 
and a few pages further on he propounds the following startling theory : 
Car d vray dire, les petits vers Trocha'igues, gue tu lys aux Tragedies 
Greques et Latinet, soul le patron, auguel Us ancient ontformi U 'Loy' 
et'VireU^! 
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CelU a Qui Pay 
Mim rtcounr; 

Potir ct tiiesntay. 
Car de Dfdo ne d'Elain^ 
De Judith I> EonveTainc, 
Ne d'Ester ne de Tfsbfe, 
De Lncresse 1a Romniune, 
Ne d'Ecnba U certaine 
Sane Icnal ne Med^ 
N« ponnoit estre Itodt^ 
Dame de tant de biens plaiae : 
C'est Testoilie trasmontaioe, 
Aurora la desirje, 
C'est I'ymage pure et saine 
De tontc beauts huniaiDe, 
C'est la bicD endotrin^, 
En chant tretdoace seralne. 
En hoDDont la premeiabe, 
D'tunilil^ aonni^, 
Dame de donjoai dam^e, 
De beau pailer la fontaine, 
De tonte grace mondaine 
Eq ce monde lenommje. 

And al\er several other strophes, this final strophe, agreeing 
metrically with the first : 

Peur CI prie a Settvenir 
Que test venar. 

Quant m'en iray, 

Sam /lelaji, 
Face ce lay 

A ma dame, el satit mmlir 
Liei e 

Et r. 

Et taut May 

Qtu j aray ; 

Quant raiendray. 

Par poursuir 

Grace, honneur et reiairir, 

O g'y mourray. 

(_(Ettz>. Comft.ji 

Compare also this specimen from Froissart : 



El lieituni 
Vaeit cemnumUr fmre un lay. 
Car f en at cammattiitmeiU 

PrettiUaimU 
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Ifammirs; mh vtir je tu i(ai. 
Quant biett m'avite, etmatetU 

JaiotacmtHt 
Lt fuuse fairt, tar fai 
Denari en an tmrmettt 

Mmil lnHgtiatni : 
Cat It ^tU fourjuH m'ttmai. 

Car je d'oI 

Nene roi 
Choie qai riens me pniit plaire ; 

Pea m'eqol. 

Aids lumoi, 
Quant ma dune est li coQtnire 

Dcvera moi, 

Quant pom' loi 
Porte an coer griefU et baire, 

£t biea cioi 

Morir doi 
Pol* qn'elte voelC le cop traire. 

And after nine more strophes, all differing metrical!;, the 
poem ends with the following strophe, which reproduces the 
metrical arrangement of the initial strophe — a,a^h,a^a^h, 

Car ji He guitr aultremeitt 

Moit cotr doltnt 
Dtscittfartir, mis, four vrai, 
Reamnrter beStmmt 

Et humbUmtHl, 
Ma dame adiis setvirtd. 
Car mitttls ne puis vratemmt 

Temps ne Jomient 
BmfUyer. Doitt de coer got. 



Trii licment 
Ntal et jew je chanterai. 

(/W!ie!, ii. pp. 269-76.) 

Originally the iat (Erse laid) was a piece of music played 
on the harp or ro//e (a kind of small harp), in accompaniment 
to a song of lyric character in the Keltic language. Before 
the musical performance began, the minstrel related, by 
way of introduction, under what condition or in honour of 
what noteworthy event the melody had been composed. At 
a later date the name of iat was extended to these ex- 
planatory narratives, and In imitation of them there developed 
in the French language the narrative lai in octosyllabic 
rimmg couplets, which may be described as a verse novelette, 
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the theme of which was a story of love or adtrenture, and 
which had nothing in common with the lais of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries described above. The finest examples 
of these early narrative lais in the French language are due 
to the poetess Marie de France ', who resided at «e English 
court, probably under Henry II *. 

IX. The Villanelle. 
The word viUanelU or viUanesque was applied in the second 
half of the sixteenth century to literary imitations of rustic 
songs. The only particularity of these vtUaneUes was the 
reflrain recalling their popular origin, their form being in 
other respects undefined. Such, for example, is the well- 
known poem of Du Bellay, /; Vanneur de BU, or this one 
of Jacques Gr^vin ' (r538-7o) : 

Refo7, migniHine, eotre tes bns ma vie, 
Re^oj mon cneni et mon ame asaervie. 
Et pour gturdott donne ct dan di grace 

Que je pourchasH. 
LaisK moy vivre et pauvre et miaerable. 
Si inalbenreui je te sois agreablc, 
Et pew guer^m dtmne te don de grmi 

Que jt pourchasu. 
Refo; de mojr tout ce qD'ane maitresse 
Pent receroir d'nne serve jeiioe«e, 
Et pear guerdon donne ce don de gr/ut 

Que jt pourehasse. 

Fals moy moorir, ^ monrant je t'a^iT^i 

Fais si tn veni mille mam & ma ptaye, 

Et four guerdon donne ce don de grace 

Que je pourcAasse '. 

It was only in the seventeenth century that Richelet and 
other prosodists reserved the term vtUamiU for one of these 
rustic songs by Jean Passerat (1534-1602), also a contem- 
porary of RoDsaid, the form of which is more complicated 
and regular than in those of the other poets of the sixteenth 
century ; 

' See Die Lais der Marie de J^hmce, hrsg. von K. Wanike, Halle, 

i88s. 
' The word lai is al»o used in 0. F. in Ibe general scDse of s»ng or 

' Cf. also Desportea, (Euvres, p. 450. 
' Conlemporatns de Ktitsard, p. aoi. 
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yoc perdu ma touritretle : 
E«-ce point celle que j'oyi 
Jt vtux aOtr afrh elU. 
Ta legrites U femelle, 
H^lu 1 aussi fs.i-je moy : 
fay perdu ma timrierelU. 
Si ton ■rooUT est lidelle, 
Anssi est feime ma fojr, . 
Je veux aller afirU elh. 
Tb plainte se leDoavelle; 
ToasjouTs pUindte je me doj : 
fay perdu ma tvurterdle. 
Et ne vojruit plus U belle, 
Plas rien de bean je ne voj ; 
/« lYax fl/itf aprh tUe. 
Moit, que tant de fois j'sppelle, 
Fien ce qui se donne k toy; 
yoy /«iA< imo taurtereUe, 
Je veux aller aprh elle '. 

Accordingly the villanelU may be defined as a poem 
divided into tercets of lines of seven sj^llables on two different 
rimes. The first and third Une of the first tercet are repeated 
alternately as the third line of the other tercets, and together 
at the end of the last strophe, which thus becomes a quatrain. 
The number of strophes is not fixed, but should not exceed 
six, the number used by Passerat, who was the first and 
remains the best writer of such a trifle. If a larger number 
of strophes is used, the repetition is apt to become mono- 
tonous. No very serious attempt has been made to revive 
this species of poetic composition, if we except the collection 
of villamlles of J. Boulmier, one of the minor poets of the 
nineteenth century : 

C'eu est fait, je deviens sagt. 

Sage, hilas t faate de mieni ; 

£t veiii peurqtioi f eta-age. 

EEp£ ranee, 6 doux mirage, 

Tu n'encbantes plus mes yeux ; 

C'en est fait, je devuns sage. 

Plus de fol en&olilUge, 

Plus d'enivrement joyenx; 

Et voilh pourquei j enrage, 

A cbeval sui nn nnage. 

Plus de chasse avx rgves bleus ; 

e'en est fait, je deviens sage. 

* Centemperains de Ronsard, p. i()0. 
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Hiver, tua blanc parsage 

A diteint sni mes mcvcdx ; 

Et VBilA fmrquai j'tnragt. 

Chaque jour, i mon visage 

Le miroii dit: 'PaOTre vlenxl' 

Cat tst faU, }€ dtvieni sagt, 

Et voili fmrguoi j'mrage. [yiUattttUs, p. 60.) 

Philoxfene Boyer (182J-6J) has left one well-bnown ex- 
ample of this form, La Marquise Aurort (which differs 
slig-htly from Fasserat's model in that the third line of the 
first tercet is repeated before the first line), and the buflfoon- 
lyrical collection of Theodore de Banville, entitled Odes 
FunambuUsques, contains two specimens — VillatulU de Buioz 
and VillaneUe des pauvres housseurs ; but Leconte de Lisle 
is the only French poet who has applied the villanelle to 
serious subjects, although we have but two such poems from 
his pen, the following being in tercets of eight syllables; 

Le Temps, r&tendae et le Notithre 

Sont tonib^a du noir tirmtUDcnt 

Dam la rner immobile et sombre. 

Suaire de silence et d'ombre, 

La unit efface absoloment 

Le Temps, l'£tendue et le Notnbre. 

Tel qn'Bii lonrd et maet d^combre, 

L'Ksprit plonge an vide dormant, 

Dans la mer immobile et sombre. 

£0 lui-mfme, avec Ini, tout aotnbre, 

Souvenir, rfve, sentimeot, 

Le Temps, I'Mleudue et le Nombre, 

Dans la mer immebile et sombre. 

{Poimes Tragiques, p. 40 ',) 

Among more modem poets may be mentioned Maurice 
RoUinat, who has written some half-dozen poems of this 
type ', all of which have at least ten tercets, and some as 
many as twenty. 

X. The Sestina. 

The originator of this complicated form is the troubadour 

Arnaut Daniel, who flourished at the end of the twelfth 

centuiy. Of his sestinas only one has come down to us, 

which deserves quotation, however, as being the model on 



133. 191, 2»3. *e. 
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which all subsequent poems of that typt have been con- 
structed : 

Lo fcnn Tfoler qn'd cor m'iitira 
N'Om pot ges be<^ escoyssendie ni ongla 
De laiuencner, qui pert per nuU. dir i'arma; 
E car no Fmiu batr' ab lam ni ab mria, 
SiTils a fraa, lai on Don aurai oiKie, 
I&ozini ioy, en fergiei o dins camira. 

Qoon mi sove de la eamira 
On a mon dan sai qne nnllu bom aon inlra, 
Ant me son tog pins qne fraire nl mule, 
Non ai membre no'm fremisca, neU VoH^a, 
Ais^ com fai refaos denan la veria : 
Tal para ai no'l sia trap de Varma, 

Del con I'i fos, non de Yarma, 
£ eossentts m'l. celat dins ea lambra I 
Qne plus mi nafra'l cor qae colpa de vtria, 
Cot lo siens sera lai cai ilh ea non intra. 
De lieys serai aiasi cnm cams ct tngla ; 
E non creicai castle d'amic ni d'fincle. 

Anc la Kior de mon ontk 
Non amiei plus nl tan, per aquest* anna] 
Qn'altan vezis cum a lo deti de I'ongla, 
S'a lieys plagnes, rolgt'esser de aa camira. 
De me pot fai Tamois, qn'ins el coc m'tx/m, 
Mielhs a aon vol qa'om fortz de ^toI veria. 

Fns Boric la seca veria 
Ni d'en Adam foron nebot ni ench. 
Tan fin amors cum telha qn'el cot a'inira, 
Non cue qn'anc foa en con, ni ei en anaa. 
On qa'iUi estey, fors en plass'o dins cambra, 
Mos cors no's pait de tieys tan cum ten Vttigla. 

Qu'aissi a'enpren e ^ttteitgla 
Mos cora an lieys cum I'escora' en la veria, 
Qa'ith m'ei de ioj^ ton e paUus e eambra, 
E non am tan fraire, paren ni inuU, 
Qn'en paradia n'anra doble ioy m'arma, 
^ la nulhi horn per ben amar lai inlra. 
AmaDtz tramet son cantar A'vttgP t SimcU 
Ab firat de lieys que de sa veri'a Yarma, 
Son Dezirat, qn'a preti dins camira intra'. 

An examination of Amaut's poem will show, 6rat, that it 
consists of six rimeless strophes, the terminal words of the 
leading strophe being repeated in all the subsequent strophes 
in ascending and descending order alternately, each strophe 

' U. A. Canello, Za vita i U etere del trovatere Artulde Damelh, 
Halle, 1883, No. xriii. 
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beginning with the last terminal word of the preceding, till 
thej are all exhausted : 

lEt Str. md Sir. jrd Str. 4th Str. 5(h Stt. 6th Str. 



Secondly, the sixth strophe is followed by a final half- 
strophe or iomada, which, according to 3 general rule of 
Provencal poetry, reproduces the structure of the second half 
of the last strophe '. Thirdly, the terminal words of the first 
three lines of the last strophe reappear in order in the body 
of the lines of the tomada. Lastly, it should be noticed that 
the lines are of ten syllables, except the first of each strophe, 
which has only seven. 

Like the Urza rima and the sonnet, the sesUna was im- 
ported into France in the sixteenth century from Italy, where 
it had been cultivated by Dante, Petrarch, Firenzuola, 
Sannazaro, Tasso, and other poets. The Italians themselves, 
and Dante first of all, as he tells us', had borrowed its 
form from Amaut Daniel, while allowing themselves some 
deviations in the structure of the tomada. 

The first French poet to try his hand at this kind of poem 
was Pontus de Tyard (c. rs2i-i6o3), one of the minor 
poets of the PUiade, but he found no support among the 
other members of the group, and the two sestinas which he 
has left in the Erreurs Amourmses (rS49) are the only two 
specimens previous to the nineteenth century. 

The most striking innovation in the sestinas of Pontus de 
Tyard is the introduction of rime (abcbca in the first strophe), 
in spite of the Eict that contemporary theorists were not 
adverse to a lack of rime in that species of poetic com- 
position ' : 

' See Las L^s d" Amors in Gmtieu-Ainotilt, Menument de ta liaira- 
ture romant, i. p, jjS. 

' Dante, alluding to Us own first sestina, remarks to tlie De Vulgari 
Elequettiia, lib. ii. cap. 10: Hujusmodi stan/iae usui al /ere in 
omniius cantimibm Amaldus DanUlis; tt nes eum secuti sumus cum 
diximus : 

al p<Ko giorna, ed at gran cerchia d' tmbra. 

' Cf. T. Sibllel, Art Poeligue Franpis, ed. 1556, Lyons, p. 144. 
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Le plni ardant de tons les BUmem 
N'est si bouillani, alora que le Seltil 
An fort d'eiti le fiet Lyon m/tame, 
Comme je sens am doax trets de ton ail 
E«tre enflammie et bouiUante n " 
Le biite coipa languissant en A 
A ces pitenx travanx, i. ces Uui 
N'oDt let hanU Cieux, et moias les EUmens, 
Fait locliner, on descendie mon ame ; 
MaiK, comme on voit les rayons dn Soleil 
Eschanfiei tout f ik l>as, aiasi ton ail 
Rooant snr moj de pins en pins la'enfiame, Ac. 
The relation between the sixth strophe and the concluding 
half-strophe, or envoi as it is called in French, is also not 
observed ; 

Fnyant le joni de ce mien beaa Soleil, 
Toot m'est obscnt, et rien ne voit mon leil. 
One deuil, ennni, et (unebres tewmiHS \ 
lonnnens A grands, que ma donlourense ame 
Ment k piti6 le Dien, qui tant la'mjiame, 
Mesme le Ciel, et tons les EUnitm~ 
Fluslost ne soit resoult en EUmens 
Ce corps, ny Viaue au Ciel snr le SaltH 
Fuisie ssillit, que doai ne me soit Vail, 
Leqael uCtitfiame, et me tient en totntnens. 

(tEuw«, p. 33-4'.) 
The use of rime was maintained by the Comte de Gramont, 
the author of a collection of sestinas published in 1872*, who 
can be said to be the only French poet who has successfully 
grappled with the intricacies of that form of composition, but, 
instead of using three different rimes, like Pontus de Tyard, 
De Gramont uses only two {aiaahb in the first strophe), and 
the Alexandrine instead of the decasyllabic line. His arrange- 
ment of the terminal words of the final half-strophe, however, 
as also the study on the history of the satina preceding bis 
collection, prove that he too was ignorant of the general 
principle which governs the structtire of the torttada in 
Provenfal poetry : 

' Of. also p. 77 of (Eavrts, ed. Marty-La»eanx, in the collection 
entitled La PUiade Frattfoiie. 

' Sextinei, pricidies de fkisloire de la sexline dans Its langius 
cUriviei du latin, Paris, 187a. From the poetic point of view De 
Gramont's definition of the sestina is very tmppy : une rlverie, cit lei 
mimes idies, les mimes ebjets si frisenieni d I'esprit sous des aspects 
successivement diffirents, mais qui Cffnservent des uns aux aulrei line 
eertaine retseniManct, endoyaitl el sc trans/onnan! comme les nuages 
dePair, 
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Nod loin cncor de rhetue oil rongit la oait Sfmbre, 

En la ssisoD des nids et des xataAet /turs, 

T'cDted dam nn boaqnet, non pour y chercher Vamire, 

Mail parce qn'on voyalt, sous les feuiltes una nitmbn, 

Palpiler des rayons et d'^Cranges coaliurs, 

£c ranrorc an soldi y dispntei ses platn. 

Mon san£, dans le trajel, teignit de t^nelqnes pleurs 

Let Itieuillons dn boiu et de la barriere sombri 

Qne I'epine et la lonce atu vineuset cMtlturs 

Avaient lac^e autonr de I'asile Atsjleitrs. 

Dana la clairii^re enfin quel m'appamt lear nembre, 

Alors que du Soairi j'atteignis le ffyuiiabre I 

Harmonienit c^seaa de luml^ et A'embre\ 

Lil tons les diamants de la ros^ en fileurs, 

Les pcrles k foison, les opales sans nomlrre, 

Dans la neige ct dans Tor od le rnbis plus sombre, 

Fiimisaaieot, el, liltrant de la coupe des_/fe«ri, 

Allaient du dooz feuillage argenter les couleurs. 

C'est slon qu'une f^e aui channantes cet^ews, 

SoTtant comme do tionc d'un grand chSoe sans ombre, 

Qnt d^fendait dn noid le royanme des fieun, 

Apparnt k mes yeox encor yierges de fitun. 

Elle me dit : ' Ainsi tu Ms la route soabre, 

£t de mes onviiers tn venx grossir le tiombrt. 

Coolemple mes bisoa, et choisis dans le nombre. 

Avec art, i loisir, assemble leors couleurs. 

Compose ta gDiilande, et, si le vent plus sombre 

En umnit le aoleil et les s^e dans Vombre, 

R^pands-y de ton ime el la flamme et les flmrs : 

Det rayons immortels jailliront de ces flaa-s^ 

Je yous cueillis alon, chcres et chastee ^leww, 

Et je n'ai plus tent^ d'accrottie votie ncmbre. 

Celle-li n'a yoaln qne mon sang el mes flairs, 

A qni je destinais yos royales couleurs ; 

El je snis reyenu, pour yous sauyer de Vombre, 

Vers la iia elle-meme, avec le ccfar bien sombre. 

Pins sombre en est le deuil qui s'entonre At fiturs. 

12 ombre poni' nons calmei a des oublis sans -ncmbre; 

Mais aux eoulturs du Joor se ravivent tea pUurs, 

(Sex/itus,p. 16.) 

Apart from those of De Gramont, a few sestinas can be 
found in the works of one or two other poets of the nineteendi 
century, notably Jos^phin Soulary (1815-91), but they are 
merely iaolated experiments, more or less meritorious. 

A device analogous to that presented by the sestina, but 
simpler, is seen in two pieces of Leconte de Lisle's Poimet 
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Tragiquet, consisting of six strophes having the same rime- 
words in each, but alternately in reversed order, so that the 
same arrangement reappears in strophes i, 3, and g, and in 
2, 4, and 6 : 

Les roses d'tspatuo dans lenr gatne de meusu, 

Les jasmins de Mossoul, lei Scara de VnnaigeT 

Out on parfom molns frais, ont ane odeur moins doaec, 

O blaache Lellab I que ton sonffle Uga-. 

Ta livre est dc coiail, et ton lire Ugtr 

Sonne mieux que I'ean vive et d'une Toix plui dauct, 

Mieux que le »eot joyeai qui berce Vtranger, 

Mienx que I'oiiean qnl chante an bord dn nid de mimut. 

Mais 1a mbtile odenr des rowi dam leur moMsse, 

Iji briie qni w jone atnour de Vtrangtr 

£t re«n Tive qnl flne aTCC m plainte douce 

Ont nn chaime pins sAt que ton amour Ugtr\ 

O Leilah ) depab que de leor vol Uger 

Tods les baism ont ftii de ta livre si deuce, 



{Peinns Tragigtui, p. 48'.) 

XI. The Iambe. 
The name iambe has been applied in French poetry, since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, to denote a poem of 
indeterminate length composed of verses of twelve and e^ht 
syllables aUemating on cross rimes. The iamie was first 
introduced into French poetry by Andr^ Ch^nier (1763-94), 
in imitation of the Epodts or iambi of Horace, of which the 
first ten are written in the metre copied— «xteniaUy — by 
Ch^nier. Horace himself had imitated the famous Archi- 
lochus of Faros (b.c. 700), wbose ia^m served as a vehicle 
for vehement and violent invective, whereas only the earlier 
Epodts of Horace bear that character. The liwafe in French 
is also used, as in Greek, solely for purposes of polemic and 
invective : 

S'il est tenK anx cienx que jamais nne if it 

N'^dncelleia dam met mains, 
Dans I'encre et rameitume une autre aime tiempie 

Peat encor seivir les humaios. 
Joitice, vfriti, al ma bouche sincere, 

Si met peosers les plus teaets 

* Cf. p. 143 of tbe same coUcction. 
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Ne AvDciroit jamala votre gouicil siviie, 

Et si les infflineE prc^i^, 
Si Ift Tiiie atroce ou (plus &troce injure t) 

L'enceDE de hideni gc^Urats 
Ont p^nte^ T09 ciEDis d'nne loogne bletsate, 

Sanvei-moi ; conaeryez nn brai 
Qo! lance votre foudre, nn amant qni TOtu venge. 

Moniir sans vider mon cajqaoisl 
SuiB percer, sans fonler, sans p^trir dans leni fange 

Ces bonrreanx barbonllleiiTS de loU, 
Ces grants tSiontii de la France asserrie, 

O ma plnine I Flel, bile, horrenr, dienx de nu vie 1 
Far vons senls je reipire encor, 

(Aadiif Chioier, Feisies, p, 470,) 

Besides Andr^ Chanter, the most famous representatives of 
the iambi are Augnste Barbier (1805-83) and Victor Hugo': 

Mai3, 6 honl« I Fails, a beaa dani sa colore. 

Fans, si plein de majesty 
Dans ce jonr de tempete ob U vent popolaiie 

D^racina la loyaut^ ; 
Paris, si inagnitique avec ses fon^railles, 

Ses d^ms d'hommes, ses tombeaux, 
Ses chemitis d^pav^s et ses pan> de moiailles 

Tion^s comme de vieax drapeaux; 
Faiia, cette cit^ de lanriera toate ceinte, 

Dont le monde entiei est jalonx, 
Qae les peoples iatax appellent tons la sainte, 

£t qn'ils ne nonunent qu'ji genoox, 
Paris n'Mt mainteoant qn'noe lenlioe impnre, 

Ud ^gont sordide et boaeta, 
Ob mille noin conrants de limon et d'ordure 

Viennent trainer lencs floti honteni; 
Un tandis i^orgeant de faqnins sans coarage, 

D'ettrontiB cotirenn de laloni, 
Qni vont de ports en porte, et d'^tage en jiage, 

Goensant qaelque boat de galons : 
Une halle cyniqne auz clameais insolentes, 

OCi cbacnn cherche & d^cliirer 
Un mumble coin de ^nenilles langlantcs 

Dn ponvoii qni vieot d'expiier. 

(Angoste Barbier, Jamba, La Curie.) 

£douard Grenier* (b. 1819) and Th^aphile Gautier' have 
also kft'good examples of ttds particular form. 
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XII. TitE Pantouu ok Pantoun. 

The panioum is quite a modem importation from the 
Mala^. The Malay panioum, transkted by the Orientalist 
Emest Fouinet, and reproduced by Victor Hugo in his Notes 
to the OriaiiaUt, seems to have suggested, twenty years later, 
to the scholar Charles Asselineau the idea of composing 
a pantoum in verse. His example was soon followed by 
others, notably Theodore de Banville and MUe Louisa 
Siefert. 

The panioum is a poem of indetenninate length, composed 
of strophes of four unes each. The second and fourth line 
of each strophe reappear as the first and third lines re- 
spectively of the next strophe ; and in the concluding strophe 
the first line of the poem is repeated as the last line. More- 
over, in the course of the poem two different themes must be 
pursued concurrently, one in the first two lines and the other 
in the next two lines of each strophe: 

Sot les boidi de ce flot celeste 

Mille oiseanz clunleiit, querellears. 

Mod ecEint, seal bien qui me reste, 

Dois sons ces blanches d'orbre en fleors. 

MUlt viseaux chanitrU, qutrelUurs, 

Snr la liTiire un cjgae glisse. 

Vers soHi cti branches d'arbrc en fieun, 

O tai, ma joie et moo d^licct 

Svr la rivitre un cygnt glisse 

Daut teg feui da aoleil coachant. 

tai, ma joie et men eUliee, 

Endors-toi, berc^ par moQ diant I 

Dam Us feux du scleil couckant 

Le vieai moot est brillant de neige- 

Endgrs-toi, ba-ci far men chant, 

Qu'uD dieu bienveillant te protege! 

Le vieux moot est brillant lU ntigt, 

A ses pieds Vibiala fleniit. 

Qu'uH dieu bienveillant te praligt I 

Ta petite bouche sonilt. 

A ses pieds Vibinier fleurit, 

De brUlfljjtB mitann le recoaypeot 

Ta petite bouche sourit, 

Fateille aoi coroUes qol s'ouTrent. 

De britlattis m/laux le reeouvrettl , 

Je vols luiie des diamantB. 

Pareille aux corelles qui s'otivrtnt, 

Ta livre a de* raycHU charauuit*. 
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Je veil hart dcs diaiiaiUs 
Snr la monugne eDchaoteiesse. 
Ta livre a da raytta charmanis. 
Docs, qn'iu re*« henreux te caiene! 
Sar la maniagne enchania-tsst 
Je voii des topazes de fen. 
Den, qu'un longt hturtux It eartsst, 
Fecme tet ycnx de lotos bleu ! 
Ji veil des lefiaus dt feu 
Qui duwsent tout songe fnoeite. 
Ftrme tes ytux de la/us ilea 
Snr lei bords de ce Rot celeste ! (Tb. de BmtUU'.) 

Banville has left a second example of a panfaum in the 
Odes FtmambuUsgua ', but as it is merely a burlesque it can 
hardly be taken into account. 

The panioum of Mile Louisa Siefert quoted by Banville in 
his Petit Trait/, though superior in many respects to the one 
composed by himself, does not observe the rule that two 
themes should be pursued at once by a parallel development 

The only poet, besides Banville and Mile Siefert, who 
battled successfully with the intricacies of the pantoum, was 
Leconte de Lisle, to whom we owe five such poems, remark- 
able for artistic grace and finish. One is here appended : 

Sous I'ubre oil pead U rouge mHBgce 
Don, l« nudns denij^ie le c 



e grand pjrthon dude la Isngne 
jJa haiit des tiges de tuunbon. 
Ders, lei mains derriire te cott. 
La monsseltne antonr des baoches. 
Da Aaui dts liges de bavibeu 
Le Eoleil filtie en Unnes blanches. 
La meusseline auleur des hanchts, 
Tn dore* l'ombr«, et r«mbeUis. 
Ll seleil filtre m larmes blanehts 
Patmi les nids de bengalis. 
Tit dons rombre, it I'emtellis, 
Dans I'herbe conlenr d'^mentnde. 
Parmi Its nids de bengiUis 
Un vol de gnSpes vibre et i6de. 
Dans I'ierie ceuletir d'imeraude 
Qui te voit ne pent f ooblier I 
Oh vol dt gutpes iiibre tt rSde 
Du santal an gjroflier. 



w, p. aji. 
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Qai le voU »e ptut fcublier ; 
n t'aimera JDsqn'i la tombe. 
Du tantai au glraJUtr 
L'^pervler ponisnit la colombe. 
// fatnura j'usju'i la lombc I 
O femme, n'aime qa'ime foU I 



O femme, n'aime gu'utit feis I 

Le Prahg eombre approcbe el tan^ 

ElU rend I'dme au fond det ieit 



Sou rarbre oii peod 1« ttmefi 
CFo 



J'eimes Tragiquei, p, 30.) 



XIII. The Close. 
A mere curiosity ia the glose, vhich was imported from 
Spain at the beginning of the seventeenth century, but which 
has never really become acclimatized in France, only two or 
three examples occurring in the course of that century. As 
its name indicates, the glote is a poem, in atrophic form, in 
which another well-known poem is commented or parodied, 
in such a way that each of the lines of the poem parodied, 
starting from the first, reappears as the last line of each 
strophe of the glose. 

The Spanish and Portuguese glose is generally elegiac or 
didactic, whereas the few that exist in French are satirical. 
Such, for example, is the well-known glose of Sarazin on the 
famous Sonne! de Job of Benserade, the merits of which, being 
opposed by a certain coterie to Voiture's Sotmel ^Uranie, 
gave rise to the quarrel of the Johelins and Urantsles, which 
for some time split the fashionable assembly of the Hdtel de 
Rambouillet into two factions : 

Sonnet de Job. 

Job it mille toDnneits atteiat 

Voos laidrs m donleor comme, 

Maia raisonntbleiiieDt il dalot 

Que voDS n'ec soyez point ^mue. 

Vous Tcrrez » idJb^ one, 

n I'est Im-m£ine id d^peint; 

Accontumer-Tont i la yhc 

D'nn homme qai EonfTie et se pUint. 

Bien qa'il eflt d'extrgmes iouft«nc«s, 

On voit aller des pBtiencet 

Ploi loin qne U aicmie n'alk. 
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C*r ill cut del mniix laaoyMei, 
II s'en pltugnit, il en mrla: 
J'cD connoii de plni 



MoDiienr Esprit, de TOistoire 

Voui aginei en homme uint 

De conionner avecque gloire 

Jei de mille lourmtnts atttitU. 

L'ombre de Voitore en fiut bniit, 

Et, I'^taot enfin i^lne 

De vons allei voir cette nait, 

Voui rendra sa doalear cvnnut. 

C'est noe assei fldiente Tue, 

L& nn\\, qu'iue Ombre qai le plaint ; 

Votre eiprit craint cette venue 

Et raisonttobUmatt il craint. 

Pour rapaiser, d'mi ton fort dooz 

Ditei: J*m &it nne bivne, 

Et je vom conjnre ik genoox 

Que veus n'cn seyet point imue. 

Mettez, mettez voire bonnet, 

Rtpondia I'Onibre, et lani berloe 

Examinez c« bean Sonnet, 

Vous verrei sa miskre nue. 



It s'est lui-mtme ia lUpetnt? 

Qnoy, vans tremblez, MonBieor Esprit 1 

Avez-voDi penr qnc je vou« tne t 

De Voitore qni vons chjiit, 

Aa«utuma-vom i la vue, 

Qn'ay-je dit qni vons pent nrprendre 

^ faire p&Iir votit teioti 

Et qne devjez-vons moins attendie 

D'an homme qui sauffrt tt ss flalrUl 

Un Antenr qui dans son ^crit, 

Comme moy, rejoit nne offense, 

Sonffi-e plna qne Job ne sonffrit, 

Bien qu'il edl ^extrimts itvffrances. 

Avec mes ven nne atttre fois 

Ne mettet pins dam vos Balances 

Z>e» Ven, oii nr det Pale&oii 

0» veit oiler dtt paiitnttt. 
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Kn son temps amoit d 
Ne ponssez pas Totie folic 
J'lus lein que la sUnne n'alla. 
Alan rOmbre toue qnitten 
Ponr aller voir tons vos MmbUbles, 
Et pnii chaqne Job vons dira 
.S*^ simffril des maux increyaiUs. 
Mali i propos, hier an Pamaue 
Des Soimets I^<£bDs u mfla 
Et Ton dit qtw At bonne grSce 
II s'en plaignit, il en parla. 
J'aime le« Vers de« Unuiina, 
Dlt-il, mail je me donoe anx Diables 
Si poor lei ven des Jobelins 
yCTi centtois de plas misirables. 

(Jean Francois Saradn.) 



XIV. The Acrostiche. 

In conclusion a, few words may be said of the acrostiche 
and a few other literary amusements, which cannot be looked 
upon as serious forms of poetry. The acrostic is often written 
in praise of a person, its lines are equal in number to the 
letters which make up the name of that person, and each 
line begins with one of those letters, the whole being dis- 
posed in such a way as to form the name which the acrostic 
celebrates. 

A few instances of acrostics could be quoted from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but, though they were used 
sparingly at all times, the majority are to be found in the 
works of the poets of the first half of the sixteenth century, 
and m those of the poets of the H6tel de Rambouillet. 

The best-known acrostic is that in rondeau-form addressed 
by Client Marot to his friend the poet Victor Brodeau', 
but, as it is rather hackneyed, I have preferred to quote 
another rondeau of Clement Marot in which the initial letters 
spell his own name : 

Comme Dido, qui moult se cDmTon9B 

Zors qn'Eneu eeole U delaitaa 

Ea Km pays, tout aimd Magnclonne 
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AfetM Mm dnefl. Comme trtawlncte et bonne 
En I'hoipital tonte im. fleur puM. 
A'iille foitnne onqncf oi ' 

Tbnte cr--- 



ifUvix etpenot, et ue fat point feloone 
Comme Dido. 

A'md celldT qai tonte pnisiaiiee a 

UtavajA a\ qui au boyi la laiKa 

Oil elU eitoit; mail, quoy qn'on en bUsonoe, 

Tkat entt de denil, que le monde I'estimDe 

Que d'un consteau son cueoi ne tnuupersa, 

Comme Dido. (CEuvrti, ii, p. 117.) 

The same feat was accomplished, bat without any close 
observance of the rules, in the following rondeau of Roger de 
Collerye: 

^aison me menlt que toy, monsieur Fichet, 

Oil que tu sois, Greflier de la Gturye, 

Gri de ifavoir Roger de CoUeiye, 

£n te reudant de.salui un bichet. 

^elever fault ion amy quaut tl chet, 

J3e cueui entier en donlce accoleiye 
Raison me menlt 

Co/lander doy, trap plm qn'nn gros achept, 

X'hooDeor qu en toy je Toy, Mns flatterie ; 

Ea conclnant, evitant menterie, 

RUds en amoni certaine ne dechet ; 

RBtEon me meult. (CEuvres, p. 350.) 

Melin de Saint-Gelais ? in the same period, and Voiture 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, also afford 
several examples of acrostics. The few that occur in 
modem poetry are the outcome of a challenge or a wager, 
or were specially constructed as illustrations for treatises 
on prosody. Such, for example, is the acrostic of Alfred 
Glatigny, composed for Theodore de Banviiie's Pe/i'/ Traifi 
de Po/ste Franfaist, and addressed to Clement Marot ; 

Cett on limear cher au pays gaulois, 

Levi db I'sat^e, et de sa belle voix 

^meireillant Echo qui se reveille. 

^attre ing^iu, te pays oii la tieille 

fteod ses bras cluu:g^s de raisiua clairs, 

A^onrrit ta Muse am regaids pleins d'^clatn, 

Tbinon qui rit, les deux poings snr lei banchei. 

Jftrle gentil qui lifBe* daus lei blanches 

Aa tenooveaa, nous sommei Allemands, 

^nues, Chlncns, tin^brenx, endoimaiits ; 

O bon Marot, t 



7bn chant naif et la note sonote '? 
' (Euvrei, i. pp. ijfi-l. ' Petit Traili, p. »5S. 
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XV. Bouts Rnds. 

Bouit rimts was the name given to words riming togetlitt 
according to the rime-arrangement of a given form of poem, 
preferably and generally the sonnet. The list of these words 
being given (the more incongruous the better), the task of 
the versifier was to fill up the lines with padding which 
agreed with the terminal words. 

Bouts rim/s, which have fortunately almost died out since 
the eighteenth century, were a fashionable pastime among 
the prMmx and pr&iatses of the H6tel de Rambouillet and 
other literary coteries of the time : 

Sfmtet at Boutt Rima 
lur rOr. 
Ce mjttl pridenx, cette fikbtle . . . ptuyt. 
Qui valnqnlt Dano^, pent vaincre . . • Vunivers. 
Far lal lei gnnAi seoeti aont (oaTent . . . d&atveris, 
Et I'oa DC ri^pand point de lannei qn'il . . . licssHyi- 
II semble que Sam In) tout le booheur nous . . . fuye, 
I.«s plus grsndes citcz devienneDt des . , . deserts, 
Les limi lei plni chainuuis «cmt pour nous del . . . enftrs ; 
Enfin tout noni dfplsist, nons choqne et nom . . , enmijii, 
II fan! pour at avoii ramper comme un . . . lixard. 
FoDT let ptna grands d^fants c'est on excellent . . . ford. 
II pent en on moment illnitrer la . , . canaille. 
II di^me de I'esprit an plni lowd . . . animal. 
n pent forcer nn mnr, gagner nne . . . bataitle. 
Mftis il ne fait januis taut de bkn qne de . . . mtJ. 

(Madame Deshoulitrei, Fo4iiei, i. p. U.) 

Artifidality and complicated jugglery reached their height 
in the sonnels m^sostiches, losangis, serpentins, croix de Sain/- 
Andri, and the rest, which also found adherents at this 
period among the haunters of the fashionable salotu. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ATTEMPTS TO IMITATE CLASSICAL AND 
GERMANIC METRES 

Finally there remain to be noticed the several attempts 
that have been made at different times to base French 
verse on the principles that govern that of the classical or 
of the Germanic languages. 

I. Quantitative Verse. 

Recent research has established that the lirst attempt to 
write such verse in French was that of one Michel de 
Bouteauville ', vicar of Guitrancourt near Nantes, who in 
1497 composed an Art de m/lrifier fran^ois, in which he 
endeavoured to prove that Latin metres could be imitated 
in French. He also wrote a long historical poem in distichs 
on the principles he had laid down. Both these works re- 
mained unpublished. 

It was only natural that the poets of the Renaissance in 
their enthusiasm for antiquitj should renew the attempt, as 
indeed a large number of them did. According to d'Aubign^ ^ 
the priority belongs to a certain Mousset, who had translated 
the Iliad and Odyssey into hexameters, Plusieurs, says 
d'Aubign^ writing in 1630, se soni vantis d' avoir mis au 
jour Its premiers vers mesur/s, comtne Baltf, Jodele el autres 
plus nouveaux ; mais il me souvieni d' avoir veu, ily a plus de 
soixanle arts, I'lliade el I'Odyss/e d'JIomire compasses, plus de 
quarante ans auparavanl, en vers examilres ou h&oYgues par 
un nomm/ Mousset, et encore puis-je dire un commenctmeni qui 
estoii en ces termes: 

I See V. Thomu, Ann, de la faculty des letlres de Bordeaux, 1SS3, 
p. aaa- 
' (Euvres, lii p. 171. 
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But as nothing is known of this Mousset or of his works, it 
is more probable, in spite of d'Aubtgn^'s assertion to the 
contrary, that Pasquier was in the right when he wrote in 
the Rtcherchii de la Franct ' ,■ — Le premier qui enlreprisl de 
/aire voir que nosire langue Jranfoise est capable de vers 
mesurex lels que Its Grecs el ks Jiomains, fvst Esiiennt JodelU, 
en ce dislique qu'il mil ran mil cinq cens cinquanie-trois tur les 
ceuvres po/Hques d' Olivier de Magny : 

ypiis, veal sttttver, naurrir et tmer 
:h:f, d'tmbre, dejl<namt, dejleurt'. 

Voilll le premier coup d'essay qui /ml fait m vers rapportez, 
lequel est vraimenl un petit chef-d'auvre. In 1555 Nicolas 
Eienizot, known by the name rf Comte d'Alsinois (an ana- 
gram of Nicolas), followed suit with the following distich : 



Vois derechef, 6 alme Venas, Venus alme, rechaDter 
Ton los immoitel par ce poete sacr£. 
A few years later (1559) Pasquier himself contributed an 
elegy in fourteen disEichs : 

Rlen ue me plaist ^on de te chanter et Gcrrir et omer. 

Rien ne te plaist moD bien, lien ne te plaUt que ma mort . . . 
On si dans le miel voos meslei un yenimeuK fiel, 

VeuiUez Dieux que I'amour I'eolre dedans le Cb&os : 
Conuoandez que le froid, I'eaa, I'Est^, I'himilde, raideor: 

Biief qne ce toot par tout teadc ii I'abisme de tons . . . &c 

In is6a Jacques de la Tmlle wrote a treatise, only pub- 
lished in 1573, entitled La Ptaniire de /aire dts vers en 
/ran^ois, comme en grec el en latin, not only to guide those 
who were eager to introduce quantitative verse into French, 
but also to make the road to Parnassus more inaccessible to 
rimesters, he tells us. Apart fiom the general consideration 
that quantitative verse is impracticable in French, the rules 
laid down by Jacques de la Taille in order to determine 



PbeboK, Amour, Cypris, vent sauver, nonrrir et oraer 
Ton vers, cnei et chef) d'ombie, de Aamme, de Aenis. 
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quantity are purely arbitrary and in direct contradiction to 

facts. 

But the would-be introduction into French of the classical 
metrical system is chiefly associated with the name of Antoine 
de Barf (1532-1589), one of the seven members of the 
PUiade. All the poets of the sixteenth century we have 
mentioned or will have occasion to mention, with the 
exception of Rapin, only wrote short pieces in the quanti- 
tative measure. It was a fashion, as Belleau, one of Bal'f's 
contemporaries, says, and il en fallait fairt, pour dirt: fm 
ay fait^. Bat'f, on the contrary, has left several volumes of 
such verse. After having tried and abandoned a fifteen- 
syllable verse, the so-called vers daTfin, which has nothmg 
in common with his classical metres, he resolved* (about 
1567) to lead the French muse on the /iorny path of 
quantitative verse. He separated systematically, but with 
no less arbitrariness than Jacques de la Taille, French 
syllables into shorts and longs, and in order to fix quantity 
with the help of the eye he also made use of the phonetic 
spelling of Ramus, save a few unimportant modifications*. 
For example, the hexameter of Hesiod : 

■n{t S ifitT^ llf&ra 9<el rfiowifMtty tttfow 
becomes with BaYf : 

Mfs Ifs inmoTtfls oat mis odavtnl d« la vfttu 
Fein' e suer. 

* Cf. Ze! Bigarrures du Seigneur de! Accords (Taboniot), Rooen, 
«S?'. P- 49- 
' Pasqnier {Recherches, x. p. 731) explains BaifE resolve as follow*: 

Jean-Aiit<nnt de Bdif, marri que les 'Ameurs'' composlf en Vkanmur 
de sa Miline, puis de Francint, ne lui suceidoitnt eiaiers le peuple, de 
telle fofon gu'il d^siroil, Jit veeu de ne /aire de Id en miant qui dei vtr! 

' See Balf s L'A B Q du lif^je framofs in Becq de Fouquiire's 
Poisies CAeisies de J. A. de Bdif, p. 333. Also the eipositton of 
Bale's lystem in tlie Appeodii of the same work. It is inteiestiiif to 
note that Jacqaes de la Taille had already expressed the opinion that 
phonetic spelliDE was a necessity in qnantilatiye verse. On p. 10 of 
La manien de fiare des vert en fran^ea, comme en gree el en latin 
('573) '1* *"?■■ -"""■ certain il n'est possible d'tsclaircir exactement 
la Presodie Franeaise, sam I'eiservatian des Accens el de VOrtegraphe 
reformat. It ii tberefoie not improbable that Baif borrowed the idea 
fiom his predecessor. 
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Balf wished to apply not only a special kind of ortho- 
graphy to his vers trusur/s, as sudi verses were called in the 
sixteenth century, but also a special kind of music, and the 
principal object of the Academy' which he founded in 1570 
in conjunction with the musician and composer Thiljaut de 
Courville was, to quote the words of their petition to the King, 
tie renouvekr I'ancitnm /agon de composer vers mesur/s pour y 
aeetmrnoder It chanl pareiUtment jnesur/ selon I' art m/lriqw. 

B^'f s most important volume of quantitative verse, and the 
only one that was published at the time, bears the title of 
£/riiut de poizie fransoize an vers mtzur/s (1574), and con- 
sists of two parts, the first part containing fifteen originaJ 
pieces in hexameters, iambic trimeters, Sapphics, Alcaics, 
hendecasyllables, &c., and the second part translations from 
Hesiod, Pythagoras, and Naumachus. The first piece of the 
first part, addressed to the King, will give an idea of his French 
quantitative hexameters : 
Un temps fut que k GrJoe n'avoit les oombres et Im piei, 
Un temps fnt qne n'^toient aux Latins. L'lm et I'lutTe s'acoutrant 
Lois d'oae simple ftjon come nous possible cadenjoit, 
Les veis mojeos mesarez de cela qui de rime le nom tient. 
Mais qnelqa'Dti le premier decora ik Grece de beaux vers, 
Bien mesur^s, nombreux, chaotre et poite toui les deux. 
Qnaad sa ta^on gentile conrnt, I'uicienne se padit, &e. 

The hexameters of the translations are still more painful 
to read, as Balf evidently strives to observe die order of 
words of the original, and even to reproduce any plays on 
words or niceties that may occur. Thus the following lines 
of Hesiod's Works and Days ; 



The Sapphic strophe is no more successful : 



Toi le preui Henri, | qai, la France gardant, 
Ft^re bien loyal | seconrabl' k mon Roi, 

' For interesting details of this Academy see the ptefece of Becq de 
Fonqui^re's Poisits Choisie: de J. A. de Baif. Tbe chief source ts 
Bnlaeus, Historia unroersitaHs parisiensit (i665--i673), vi. p. 713 sqq. 
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Nor the Alcaic : 



MaintcDuit ses dioits, | de ta Miie snivis 
L'n^ conseil. 



Au Doble Cllaa | par qui le bean imom 
De« Tertneni vit | franc d'onbliease mort ; 
An nom de Heorl &ii me duntei 
QnelqtLe ptopog non cm! da Franfois. 
Barf also translated into quantitative vei^e the Psalms 
(1567-73), which remained unprinted till a few yeais ago, 
and likewise three books of Chantomultes, mostly in Ana- 
creontic metre (u — w — u — ), containing over 300 poems, 
of which only a few have been printed for the first time in 
Becq de Fouquifere's Poesies Choisies de f. A. de B<£tf. The 
ChamonmUti are much superior to Bal'f's other productions 
m quantitative verse, from the foct that quantity and accent 
often coincide: 

O ch^ Ecenr, ta m'as done 
Laim^ dedans le bonibier 
Dn roonde vain «t trompenr I 
An del ton ime montant 
En tcTTG laiEEC ton corps . . . 
Adien, sonks et plaisir, 
Je vi» de plettrs et tuaglots. 
Je bals dn jonr la claiti! ; 
Sans toi le jonr ce m'est nnit '. 

After what we have seen of Bal'fs mrs mesuris it will not 
be surprising to learn that his e:fperiment was a total failure. 
The public refused his Christmas gift. The Psaumes' 
and Chansonnellts remained unpublished, and the contem- 
poraries of the author of the Elrennes scoffed openly at his 
quantitative verse. Pasquicr declares in the Recherehts: 
qiiaussitSi qut ctlte stenne Poisie vif la lumiiri, etle mourul 
tomme un avorton ', and Pithou went Eo far as to call Baif 
a madman. Even his friends seem to have advised him to 
abandon the attempt : 



ere pub 

Grotb, under the Utle oiBmfs Piautier. 
' Ecchtrchei, i. p. 733. 
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Mei amis me rcgardans 
Forcener to mMUiant rats T«rs, mm ordlles tons les jours 
Viomeot rebattre t Balf, ■nit le chemtn qne chacnn va, 
Cai tn ne vemu point i^ossir TeiDpriK de ton temps . . . 

{Etrtrtna.) 
Although Balf apparently foresaw that his strange verse 
would not meet with unqualified praise, to judge from the 
following passage : 

Ris t'cD, je m'en il ; moqae-t'en, tn es moqaj ; 
Le viai je cherche, bieo le chercbant YtX Xiaaii 



Si bien tn m'tnteod^ tn ne t'en sanroii moqaer: 

Si mat tn m'entends, t'en moqiuuit ta es moqu^, &c. ' 

this Utter lack of success seems to have discouraged him. 
He turned the Psalms into ordinary riming verse (iB^j), and 
composed Lis Mimes, enseignemenis el proverhes (1576—97, 
published) in octosyllabic sixains with quite a medieval ring 
— an eloquent change from the Sapphic and Alcaic ode. 

When poets saw that these imitations of classical measures 
could only be an enigma for the public, they hit upon the 
idea of adding rime to their vers memre's, and favoured 
those classical metres which admitted of syllabism. The 
first to try this innovation was Claude de Buttet (in 1586). 
This statement is corroborated by Pasquier: — La douceur 
de la rime s'esi kllemeni insimUe en nos esprits que quelgues-uns 
eslimereni, que pour {rendre) telle maniire de vert agrdables, ily 
falloit encore ajoultr par supplement la rime au bout des mots. 
Le premier qui nous en motitra le chemin fut Claude Butet, 
dans ses attvres po/tiques, mais avec un assez malheureux 
succh*; and Buttet himself says of his Sapphic verse: — Ce 
vers, par autre avant moi non mis en avant, rim/ h la mode 
accoutum/e {chose si difficile que mil tie le sail qui ne I'essaie), 
lequet fai fail expressement lomber par sons feminins, car 
aulremenl ils ne pouvoient avoir grace*. But as the e mute 
never counts at the end of the lines his so-called Sapphic 
verses have only ten syllables : 

Prince dea Mnses, joviale race, 

Viens de ton bean mont snbit, et de grace, 

* See PoiHes Choities, p. 333, where the piece is reproduced in the 
phonetic apelliag adopted by Balf, 
' Riehtrchis, 1. p. 73J. 
' Its mtvres poiUgues de Mare Claude de Buttet, far A. P. Sottpi, 
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{Ode i AfelleitK) 
Bnttet was followed by Nicolas Rapin, who, next to BaVf, 
is the French poet who has written the largest number tA 
quantitative verses. His verses are to a certain extent re- 
deemed by the fact that there is present in them a clearly- 
marked tendency to make quantity and accent coindde, in 
fact some of them, such as the Alcaic decasyllables and 
the anapaestic metres, are purely accentual. Rapin thus 
forms a link between the strictly quantitative verses and the 
accentual verses which have been attempted in modem times, 
and which are hkewise not practicable in French, though not 
absolutely impossible, like the vers mesur/s of Balf and others. 
In the following Iambic Trimeters the quantity and accent 
are occasionally at variance : 



Dnpnj, qui des Cienx, ] Da ta bys ton dou MJour, 
Nods oys lamentei, j et ploier ce tiiste jonr 
Que ton bel esprit, | dans la facge non sotdlU 
Da monde bonrbenx, | lussa son corps despooiU^, 
Tn ris de nos pleurs, j et te plains de nous qa'ii tort, 
Muris de ton bien, | nous plaignons en vain ta moTt*. 

The following lines in a poem addressed to Sainte-Marthe, 
and composed in Sapphics, are interesting as containing an 
allusion to BaVf: 

Bieo qii'il east resprit de sciances instniit, 
Son savoir resta mlseiable et sans fruit, 
Ses Ubeore inenta et sa Muae sans piis 

Vfndrent ^ mfpris. 
Vay depius sod temps le nuage jclarcy 
Et de miel franjois aa rudease adoacy, 
J'ay bridi son coars et de pre* reseni 

Son stile feri^. 

The following war-song, composed in anapaestic feet fol- 
lowed by anacreontics, is peifectly accentual : 

Chevaliers | genereox, | qui avec | le conra[ge fraafois, 
Acconrez, acconrez, seconrir I'h^tier de tos Rois: 
Secourei vottre Roy natnrel, d vailUnt, 



loy iiatD 



A la peine, i la ^iaigf, it TassaDt, le premier, le deiiiiei : 

' (Eieores, p. 99. 

* Compare K. Edtuud Mailer, Ob» ttccenUtirtnd-mttrUekt Vtrst 
(Rostock Diss., i88a), p. »3. 
' Ib^d. p. ij. 
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Passerat has also left a few verses of this kind, and Pasquier, 
who, as has been noticed, had previously composed a few 
quantitative verses without rime, likewise followed the fashion 
of adding rime in this specimen written on the model of the 
versus pkalaceus of Catullus and Martial (— ^ | — w o — i^ 
— u — cr : cui dono ISpIdQm n&vilm l!bellilin) : 

Tout Mudain que je vU, Belonne, vot yenx 
Aids voe nil Imitaiis cet astre dei Qenx, 
Votre port gnve-doiu^ ce gradeux ris, 
Toot Bondtun je me vis, Belonne, sncpm. 
Tout Bouddn je qnittay ma franche raigon 
£t pen caut je la mis it voMre pritoa '. 

The last vers miswh of the sixteenth century were com- 
posed by Agrippa d'Aubign^ (1560-1630), who in the same 
way made use of rime in all his classical metres except the 
hexameter : 

Qaand le jour t'enliiil, le serain brncisunt, 
Quand la noict s'en ta, le matlD renaiaiant, 
Aa silence obscnr, & I'esdair des hauti jonra 
Pinvoque tonjonis'. 

The verses of Rapin and the other poets who employed 
rime are certainly more harmonious than the earlier quanti- 
tative verse of Jodelle and Baff, but this result is due to this 
very introduction of rime, and because one naturaUy reads 
their verses as ordinary French poetry without paymg any 
regard to the supposed quantity. And if any critics have been 
able to discover any cadence in the following rimed Ode of 
Passerat in the me/rum iontcum a minore, in which each foot 

is composed of a pyrrhic and a spondee {<j<j ), and of 

which the first few lines foUow *: 

Ce petit dlen[ chola«, archer, [ l^er oiseau, 
A la par6n | ne me leira | que le tombeau, 
K du grand feu | que je nouirl | ne s'amoitit | la vive atdenr. 

■ See K. E. Miiller, p. 30. 

• Ibid. p. 37, 

• IWd. p. 43. 

' J^siti /ratifalses lie ftan PasiertU (ed. BUncheraain), i. p. j6. 
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Ud esti &oid, | on hlTcr chaalt | me gelle eC foitd, 
Mine met ner&, | ginx mon suig, | tide moD ftoot, 
Je me menia vif^ | ne moatant point | }e seiche an tems | de ma verdeur. 

it is because they read it, without taking the quantity into 
consideration, as ternary Alexandrines with the cesura at the 
fourth and eighth syllable. 

No attempts to introduce classical metre occur in the 
seventeenth century. In the eighteenth century several 
theorists, notably I'Abb^ d'Olivet in the TraiU de la prosodie 
frattfaise (c. 1730), strove to revive a cause that was hope- 
lessly lost. They found one distinguished supporter in the 
person of Turgot, the well-known Minister of Louis XVI, 
who in 1778 published: Didon, poime en vers milriquei 
hexamilres, divisi en trots chants, traduit du quatr&me livre 
de TEn^de de Virgile, auec U commencement de t£a/ide, et Us 
seconde, huitiime et dtxiime Eghgues du mime auteur. TurgOt's 
hexameters are even worse than those of BaYf, and the prin- 
ciples on which he estabhshes quantity just as arbitrary and 
more iluctuatit^ : 

Anne, ma [ scenr, qnek | trembles noii|veanz ont { ossailli { xaa senil 
Seal ce Trojen a pn qoelqnes momenta sospendre ma tiuteue . . . 
Ombre adorM, & qui mes senneatB ont engagj mon ccenr I 
O cher JpouK I mes vceni, moo amour t'ont soivi I qu'avec toi 
lis soient ensevelia «0 fond de la tombel &c.* 

I have already hinted at some of the reasons that mili- 
tate against the introduction into French of classical metrical 
principles. I will now sum up the chief causes which 
rendered the adoption of those principles impossible. 

The first and foremost is that there does not exist in 
French between the short and long syllables a proportion 
for the ear which can serve as a basis for a cadence such 
as that which verses demand'. Another difficulty which 
results from this general objection is the large number of 
syllables whose quantity is uncertain. 

■ See K. E. Miiller, p. 46. 

' GastOB Paris in tbe preface to the French translation of Toblei's 
Venbau. Compare also tbe words of Caidinal Perron in J'errimiana 
(ed. 1669, Paris), p. ^49 ; JVosIre langue n'esl pas capable de iiers 
mttnrei, pretniinment farce qu'elle n'a point de Itit^ues, et se prenenee 
quaH leal d'une teneur sans ckangtment de voix. 
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Secondly, the frequent conflict between the prose accent 
and the rhythmical accent, so common in classical verse, 
would have been intolerable to the French ear, however 
weak the accent may be in that language as compared to the 
Gennanic languages. An examination of the earlier vers 
mesur/s, such as those of BaVf, will make this clear. In foct 
it was for that reason that Rapin and others strove to avoid 
that conflict, but in so doing they made their verses differ in 
one essential principle from those of the Greeks and Romans. 

Thirdly, the adoption of rime by the later partisans of vers 
mesur/s, while entailing the introduction of a principle foreign 
to classical prosody, was at the same time an acknowledg- 
ment that one of the principal factors of rhythm in French 
poetry is rime, without which no French poetry worthy of the 
name has ever been written. 



II. ACCKNTUAL VkRSB. 

Although no accentual verses were written in French before 
the nineteenth century, they found an isolated supporter at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century in the person of one 
Louis du Gardin, Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Douay, who in a supplement to his Premieres Addresses du 
Ckemin de Parnatse^ (1630) laid down certain rules for 
composing French verses on accentual princi;^, and at the 
same time rejected the attempts of the earlier writers of 
quantitadve verse. 

The situation of Douay makes it appear probable that 
I>u Gardin's attempt is due to the influence of the neighbour- 
ing German and Flemish- speaking countries, and presumably 
to a knowledge of one or both of these languages on the part 
of the Douay professor. 

Considering that philology did not exist as a science when 
he wrote, and that it was not till much later that the prin- 
ciples of accentuation in French were determined, the results 
attained by Du Gardin are remarkably free from error. 
This will tw apparent from the following quatrain in Iambic 
Trimeters which the author quotes as an illustration (p. 384) : 

' The fall title of the botJc is : Lis premiirei Addresses du Ckemin 
de Famasse, par Jil. Louys Du Gardin, Docleur et Prefesseur vrdinaire 
en Medecine, en F Vnitierati de Deuay, Douay, 1630. 
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Bon Diet), quel confortl quel bodIu delideuxl 
Qn'eit gnuide la jayeX o qn'imineiue la douceur, 
Qae je eciu an fcmii de ma bonche et de man coat, 
Sauvenr, qaaad de toy k ta table bdii lepenz > 1 

But, new as vere Du Gardin's ideas, they do not seem to 
have penetrated beyond the small university town, and the 
Premieres Addretses du Parnasse very quickly fell into utter 
oblivion. 

The earliest and most remarkable of the poets of the 
nineteenth century who have tried their hand at accentual 
verse is Andr^ van Hasselt (1815-74), probably Belgium's 
greatest poet, to whom we owe a whole volume of such 
verses, included in the third volume of his complete Po/sies, 
under the title of il/udes rhylkmigues. The earliest of these 
pieces seem to date back to 1836. 

In the case of Van Hasselt, there is no doubt that his 
accentual verse is to be explained on ethnologicd grounds, 
for it is known that he was of Flemish origin, and also that 
he composed a certain number of verses in that language *. 

The following strophes from the poem Les Rhythmts^ 
embody Van Hasself s new rhythmical program : 

Allons, mes oisesuz si Ug^s, si lidHes, 
An hotit At TQs nids Ak^Xoytt vos deni ailes; 
Oiseaiuc dn printetnps pu U bnse emport^ 
ChantezI 

' It is hardly necessary to point ont tliat coi^trt and diHcietuc in 1. I 
are wTongly accented, and also that Beveral winds that are accented bj 
Dn GaidiD are enclilics or jH'oclttics, and conseqnently not capable of 
beaiing the stress. 

* Compare a cmiotu panage from a poem addressed to the menibers 
of the Belgian Academy ; 

M6ne Ton d'enx pritend, grammairien unique, 
Qu'il se peat qne j'auiais Tcsprit trop gemumlque. 
One j'^cns en fian9Bi!i et pense en aJlemond, 
One cW 1^ proc^der abominabteraent, 
£t que, toujoais <ipris de cbythme et de cadence, 
Je donne in"""" ' ' ' '- ' 



a trop de lefons de danu. 
miim, qae sais-je encotl Mais, n'iniporte, je vais 
Dans nioD piopre cbemln, qn'il Bolt bon on manvais. 

(^Points, It. p. aaf.) 
' BttuUt rhythntigtus, p. 69. 
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lunbe, trocUe, unpbimacre, aiuipeit«, 
Et toi, choriambe & rallnte si leste, 

Pienei voire emor Ta4imx k travns . 

The heavy, mournful cadence of the metre is less soitable 
to the subject in this case * : 

Ls harpe du printempa i^aoone dans les cienx. 
Le chant des gds oU«aiii rempUt les ain joyenz, 
Et I'ombre entend jaaer I'^cbo da bois sooore. 
AttU depais longteinp* loniit anz aibies verts. 
htt bonu cbarmaotE do kc de flenrs se lont convertt, 
Et I'anbe anx doui rayons va voir les Did« idoie. 
On the other hand, the metre is most appropriate in this 
strophe from the poem entitled Chche du Soir*: 

Cloche dn loir, mnsique A donee, 
Seal an mlliea dn calme des bois. 
Sen] je I'jconte, aisU sur U mousse, 
L'bjmiDe pUintif que chante t« voii. 
Or again in the translation of Goethe's Erlkonig * : 
Qui cbevattche atnsi par la nuit et le vent? 

Qui chevauche ainsi pai la plaine? 
C'est le pire aytuit dans ses bras son enfant 

Qn'U rechauffe avec son baleine. 

The ^neral objection to accentual verse in French is that 
the stress-accent is not sufficiently marked to sustain the 
cadence, being not only much less intense than in the 
Germanic languages, but even less so tlian in the other 
Romance languages. Moreover the French ear, being ac- 
customed to freer and more varied rhythmical groups, finds 
a succession of lines on the same rhydim intolerably mono- 
tonous, however effective they may sound in a short poem ; 
so that, while the accentual verses are not absolutely ridiculous, 
like the quantitative verses written in French, yet they entail 
certain conditions and requirements that are not compatible 
with the genius of the French language. It is for that reason 
that they have been rejected, although the bold experiment 
of Van Hasselt subsequently called forth a few emulators. 
In 1856 a certain Ducondut published an Estai dt rhythmique 
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/ranfaise, in which be recommended the adoption of Ihe 
Germanic metrical system, and added poems by himself in 
illnstration : 

Qailtez la Title, d belles ! 
Et vons, poor le» cWmer, 
O fletus, brillcz, comme ellei! 
Tout aime, il faut aimer, 
Parez, des I'anbe i^cloaeB, 
Lea (jiamps, hcmeui i^jour, 
Qnand vicat le mois des roses, 
DoDX mai, saiion d'amoni'l 

It is difficult to discover any cadence in the above extract ; 
still more so in the following * : 

Tout, traTaillons! c'est U rigle commune. 

e chaque homme est doD^ de deiu mains:' 
s deni naina, et cinq dolgti k chacnn^ 

Sont lea ontils qn'ont re^ les hnmains. 

Ducondut has been followed by Louis Dumur ' in the col- 
lections of poems entitled LasstlutUs and La N/va, but 
Dumnr differs from his predecessors in that he counts the 
secondary accent as welt as the principal accent, as in the 
following specimen : 

Fuissante, magniliqne, illustre, giave, noble Rme, 
O Tsaritia de glaces et de bates t Sonveiaiiie, 
Matrons bl^tiqoe et soleoDelle et Ttn^rte. {LaNiva*.) 
which is obviously modelled on Surrey's : 

I law withia my troubled head a heap of tboughts appear. 
But the principal accent in French not being sufficiently 
intense to bear the rhythm, it follows that the secondary 
accent Is still less capable of fulfilling that part So that, if 

' Essai de rhythmiqaefran^aise, p. 140. 

' Ibid. p. aio. 

* M, Louis Dumcr is of Swiss origin, so that his experiment can also 
be explained elhnologically. He expounds his system in the preface to 
Latitudes, where tie says inter alia : La cadence far I'accent toniqut 
adaptie,je m'en sen fmtr /ormerdes pieds — & Vexemple de i' anglais, de 
I'aJUmand, du russe — et en particulier de! pieds iambiquts et amtfies- 
tiffues, Us plutappropriisinfrat^ais. Compare also CharlesMorice, Za 
liltirature de tout d I'heure, pp. 316-J18. 

' Quoted b; Clair Tissenr, p. 34. 
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the piincipal accents alone are taken into consideration, the 
lines quoted above no longer have seven beats each, but 
become ordinary French verses of fourteen syllables : 

FniESante, magninqae, illaitre, grave, noble Relne, 
O Tsaritza de glacei ct de futn 1 SonvenuDe, Stc 
Some of Dumur'g accentual verses resemble more doselj 
Germanic versiQcalion in that they show an equal number of 
accents, but not necessarily an equal number of syllables : 

Ah ! Samt-P^tenbou^ a pro des finesies charmantes, 

AlOTs qu'nn soleu de prioteinpg, niUsduit dn del d'or, 

Sni la neige Inunolee tacot sons le fioi(t et qui dort. 

La conTiait des baisers qu'i^pandraieiU les amanti *nx atuuitea*. 

But they are all the worse for that. 
The most recent writer of French accentual verse is 

F. Sabatier, who in 1893 translated Go«the's Fami into the 

metre of the original *. 



■ The exftct title ie : F. Sabatier, Le Faust dt Coetht Iraduit en 
fraMfois data le mitre de I'erigiaal it suivatil Its ri^ts de la versifieaiitn 
alkmandt {18(13). 
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CHAPTER XII 

RIMELESS POETRY 

Although it is a mistaken conception to believe, as De 
Banville and some of the Romanticists did, that the rhythm 
of French poetry depends solely on rime, nevertheless rime is 
of such importance as a fundamental principle of French 
versification that all attempts to vrite rimeless verse in that 
language, rare as they have been, were bound to end in 
failure. In order to convince oneself of the truth of this 
assertion it suffices to repeat the experiment made with a few 
lines of Racine by Voltaire in the Preface (1739) of his 
(Edipe: 
Teui h numde cetmafl ces vers .• 

0^ mt auAtrf Fuyons dans la nuil inftitiaU; 

Mais que disji? Man ph-e y tUnl I'umt /at<tie, 

Lt sort, dil-en, I'a mist tn ses sAiirts maim; 

Minos jugs aux enfers Ims les pdln hunains, 
Mettes a la place: 

Ok ine cacher? Fuyons ilaas la nuU infemali; 

Mais gut dis-jet Man pire y iieni Vumt funestt, 

Le sort, dit-on, ta mise en ses sfyirts mains; 

Minos Juge aux enftrs lous Its piles mortels. 
Qutlque pnSiqtu gut soil ce morceaa, ftra-l-il It mime plaisir, dt- 
peuilli dt la rinit ? 

It has already been noticed that the first French poets of 
the sixteenth century who composed verses on the model of 
classical metres renounced rime. In the same century' 
cert^ poets, independently of quantitative versification, at- 
tempted to write rimeless verse, or vtrs hlancs as the French 
call it, in imitation of the Italian versi scicUi, which owing 
to the success of such poems as Trissino's So/omsba (1515), 
Ariosto's Comedie, Rucellai's Api, and Alemanni's Coliivaeiotu 

' yirs blatKS proper are UDkaowo in O.F. poetry. Certain chansont 
de gesle, however, preseot a rimeless line, diortei than the preceding 
lines, at tbe end o[ the laisse or section — probably an artifice intended 
to bring home to the audience the termination of each laisse. The lame 
pecoUarity occnrs in the lyncul parti of tbe chanleftUile of AucassiH tt 
NitolttU, and also in a few medieval religion* poenu. 
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( 1 546), became subsequently usual in that language for certain 
kinds of poetry. 

Of these French poets of the sixteenth century, Bonaventure 
des Periers (d. 1543 c.) seems to have been the first to use 
vers blancs, in his translation of one of Horace's Odes. 

Neither Du Bellay nor Ronsard was averse to blank verse, 
and they have each left a few pieces of that kind. The 
former expresses himself as follows in the literary manifesto 
of the PUiade : Auiremtni, qui ne voudroii riigler sa Rylhnu 
commt fay dit, il vaudroit biaucoup mieux ne rymer point: 
mats faire des vers Hires, comme a fait Ptirarque en queique 
endroii: ei de ncstre lens h Seigneur Zaqis Aleman, en sa non 
moim docle, que piaisanle Agriculture '. Mais tout aimi que 
Us Peinlres, et S/aiuaires met/en/ plus grand'induslrie & faire 
beaux, et bien proportionnes les corps qui sont nuds, que les 
autres, aussi faudroil il bien que cts Vers non rymez, feussent 
bien charnuz, et nerveux : afn de compenser par ce moyen le 
default de la Rjilkme^, But, although Ronsard and Du 
Bellay were not absolutely hostile to such verse, it is signifi- 
cant that they did not persist in their first experiment, and 
that their example seems to have acted as a deterrent upon 
their followers. The only considerable collection of vers 
blancs in the sixteenth century is due to Bhuse de Vig^nfere, 
who in 1558 translated the Psalms in vers libres or prose 
mesurie, as he calls it Vig^n^re's artless explanation of the 
reasons that induced him to choose blank verse for his trans- 
lation of the Psalms is instructive, and apphcable to writers 
of all such verse in French : Bien est-il vrai, he says in his 
Preface to the King, qu'il est mat ais/et quant et quanf un pen 
ckaiouilleux, pour la contrainte des omoiotelestes ou rimes ts 

' i.e. Alemanni's Coltivaaene. 

' Diffence it illustration de la laague /ranfoyse, p. 133. On the 
other hand all early French theorists before and after Dn Bellay are 
nnanimously hostile to rimeless verses. Already in the fifteenth centnry 
Molinet, alias Henry de Croy (cf. Reprint of 1831, b. i), eipre; 

■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ ufifels 



opinion in no nncerlain manner : Baguenaudes smt couplets fails- a 
voulenii conlenant ctrtaines quatUiti! de sillabes sans rime el sans 
raisen fou recommandie yme repulsie de bons eavriers. Sihilet (p. 144) 
says that such verses demiureni autant froids, comme tm CBrfs tans 
sang, et sans amt. Tabonrot's opinion {Bigarrures, p. 149) is do more 
favourable, and DeimJer (p. 313), after mentioning Uie bluik verse of 
Konaard and Vig^aere, adds the amusing remark : Us tni aussi feu 
(Pharmonie et de douceur pear I'euj/e, qu'uHfruicl par trap vert et une 
rave gelit de joust el de saveur peur la baucke. 
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langues vu^airet : car cela ne se peuli bomtemenl /aire tans 
ehtrcher de bien longs deslours, alimdu que ce poUte {David) est 
brief et succinct. Au mcyen de juoy, Sire, pour mon egard, 
tie me sentanl pas si expert ny vers/ en ryme frartfoise que 
f espirt y frapper cot^ qui vaille . . . il m'a sembU devoir Itnir 
un moyen chtmin tntre deux, non du tout destitui de mesures, 
cadences et nombres, rg! du tout astreinct aux his ei rigles 
eslraictes de la Poisie^. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the Academician 
M^ziriac, in his commentary to his translation of Ovid's 
Epistles, translated several passages from classical poets 
into vers blanes. In the same century they were used by 
D'Urf^ in the pastoral play oi Silvanire (1627). 

In the eighteenth century the study of English literature 
revived the question of the adaptability of blank verse in 
French, but, although a few sporadic attempts were made to 
apply them in French poetry ', the verdict of Voltaire repre- 
sents the opinion not only of his contemporaries, but also of 
all Frenchmen since that time. In the Avertissement du 
Traducteur of his translation in blank verse of the first part 
of Shakespeare's _/«Aw Caesar, Voltaire says : Les vers blanes 
ne coStenl que la peine de les dicier ; cela n'esi pas plus difficile 
h /aire qtiune leilre. Si on s'avise de /aire des trag/dies en 
vers blanes et de les jouer sur noire tMdtre, la trag/die est 
perdue. The same opinion is repeated, in different words, in 
the article Rime of the Diclionnaire PMlosophique, in the 
preface to (Edipe, and also in the dedication of Mirope to 
Scipione MaffeL 

In the nineteenth century vers blanes were recommended 
by the poet Marc Monnier for translations, and found an 
ardent partisan in the mystic Fabre d'Olivet (1768-1835}, 
who upheld the use of rimeless verse varying in gender from 
one line to another — vers eumolpiques, as he called them after 
the founder of the mysteries of Eleuais— more especially for 
philosophic, theosophic, and epic poetry, and generally for all 
kinds of sustained poetry in which serious thoughts pre- 
ponderate over sentiment and fancy. Fabre d'Olivet has 
himself left Les vers doris de Pythagore traduits en vers eu- 
molpiques/ranfais (1813). A few years later D'Olivet found 
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a successor in the Comte de Saint-Leu (Louis Bonapaile), the 
author of £stat air la versification (1835), in vhidi rime is 
represented as a hindrance to French poeir)' and its abandon- 
ment proposed. As examples of rimeless poetrr the author 
cites the lilank verse composed by himself, which includes a 
complete tragedy in five acts, an opera in tvro acts, and 
Molfere's Avart reduced to verse. Twenty years later the 
Comte de Satnt-Leu published his last work in vers blanes, 
Le Retour, a kind of rimed chronicle celebrating the deeds 
of Napoleon, and more especially the Return from Elba : 

Je chaote le retonr d'nn prince giniremi 
Qni BUl miitter le trSne et Ic reconquirir 



I traits et par le koI coaconis 

jet», oMfiiin 
Vauiemeiit centre lol E'armlreut i la fois 



De« comn de va, sujeti, oufii^re s«s igiam. 



L'avengle pr^jug^, le cmel fanatisme 

Et le noble nunu de gotblqaca (eigDenrs : 

II pamt, et vainqait par Ea seiile priience .... 

After perusing such verses one readily concurs in Voltaire's 
opinion that rimeless poetry, in so far as French is concerned, 
is very little different from prose. 

The objections to rime of Houdart de la Motte (1673- 
1731), who acquired some notoriety in the eighteenth century 
as an uncompromising adversary of poetry in general, are 
valueless, based as they are on the contention that all that 
has ever been said in poetry could have been better expressed 
in prose, and that poetry is nothing more than rimed prose '. 
The accusations of F^nelan in the Lettre h tAcadtmt (r7i6) 
are less paradoxical, but totally impertinent in so Ux that 
they are only applicable to poetasters '. 

' See (Emns, vol. v. 

' Notably the followii^ ptMage ; Sotaimt la rime, gu'un feiti va 
tia-cker Hen Iain, le riduU A allimger et ifaire languir im lUieeurs ; il 
luifaul deux eu Irsis vers posticlus tour ttt ametier un dent il a iesain. 
Or again : Za rime gfm plus qiiuU tCamc Its veri. ElU lei charge 

»..-.. I... rr ,.fy^ SBOvent la diction fore/e el •' ' - " 

■lnHgtant Us disamrs, elle In affat 
'1 inutile four en amener un bun. 
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